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SEX DISCRIMINATION AxND SEX STEREOTYPING IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



MQNDAY, JIABCH 17, 1975 

* ' ' ' HoTOE OF^ Representatives, 
subcx)motttee on*^ elementary,.secoxdasy am) 

Vocational Education of tjse C03I3JCIttee on • ^ 
. , Education and Labor, 

* ' , . „ > WashiTigtonj'D.O. 

The subcommittee piet at 9:35 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. PerkiAs (chair;nan 
of the subcommittee) and Hon. Shirley Chisholm presiding; 

Members pr^ent : Eepresentatives Perkins, Mink, Meqds, Chisholm; 
tehman* Riseithoo\ei, Simon, -MiUer, Hajl, Buchanan, Jeffords and 
Pressler. _ ^ . ' , » . - * 

aflLmembfii3^prcseati!Jjack-Ie^ 
assistant minority counsel'; Yvopne Franklin, minority legi^ative 
associate. * . ^1 . ^ * - 

Chairman Perkins. The committee will come to order. A quorum 
is present. . . , . " . . 

The hearing held today by the Subcommittee on Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and Vocational Education is on the subject of sex discrimina- 
tion and se?: stereotyping in vocational education. * ^ 

Undoubtedly, this is a most important hearing, Sifid these hearings^ 
. have been ^quested by ^Irs. Chisholm, Mrs. Mink, and Mr. Bell.^ j 
Xam hopeful that we will be able to come forward with the mini- / 
mums;that will eliminate any discrimination. ^ / 

I notice this morning 3Irs. Chisholm^has a panel here : Dr. Marilvn 
Steele, director of Planning and Community Activities, Charges 
Stewart Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich.; and this is Dr. Joaiine 
Steiger, president, Steiger,^ Fi«k &fSmith, Inc.,, McLean, Ya. /and 
Ms. ^rancy Perlman, treasurer, \5^§shington Area Chapter, Congress 
of Labor Union Women.. " / t 

Lthink it is fi.tting^nA>,proper, ilrs. Chisholm, that you chdir these 
^hearings and th'at yo%Gaj[l these "syitnesses. / 

- Mrs. Chisholm. Tljink you verv much. We will now commence 
theiearing at this point. We do'liave on the panel Dr. Marilyn 
Steele^ the director of Planning and Community Activltiesj.Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich,; Dr. JoaimeySteiger, presi- 
dent of Steiger, Fink SmitSb, Lie, McL^, Va-;And lis. Nancy 
Perlman, the treasurer of the Washington Area Chapter, Congress 
; of Labor tJjnion ,Wom6n. \ " > ^ \s, * 

Welcome to. these hearings, this morning. I wlQ ask Dr. Steele to 



STATEMENTS OF HAEILYK STEELE, DIKECTOK OF PLANNDK} AKB 
COMMIJNITY ACTIVITIES, CffABliES STEWAET MOTT FOTJOA* 
TION, FLINT, MICH.; JOANNE STEIGER, PRESIDENT, STEIGER, 

iiNK & SMIT3:, INC., McLean ya.; and nancy perlman, also 

TREASURER, WASHINGTON AREA CHAPTER, CONGRESS OF 
LABOR UNION WOMEN 

Dr. Steele. Thank you. Thank you so much for the opgortunity 
to appear here today^J am Dr. Marilyn Steele? .director of Planning 
and Community Activities for the Charles Stewart jMott Founda- 
tion of Flint, Mich., .but I am Jiere a private citizen wlio has paid 
her own way on a matter of personal' concern on which I have done 
personal research "ratlier than job-related research. 

I was commissionedjby Project Baseline for the National Advisory 
Cdj^ncil on Vocational Education to do research into a matter called 
"Women in Vocational Education". I have that report here with me 
today, and I request thiit it be^ entered U^to the record: \ 

[Report referred to appeixi-s us an appendix ^at thejmd of the 
. liejirin^.] ' , » 

. Dr. SiTEELE. In addition, I have pr'epai'ed a break-out of enroll- 
ments' in vocational education by the 17 States represented by the 
members on this subcommittee. I also request that that be entered 

-into^thc-testimbfiy;^ — ^ — ^ ^ — ■ \ — — — — - 

'[gummary of statistics follo^vs:] . , 

- V- % , ' ^ - ' 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF eNROLLMENT BY«£X JN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN 17 STATES 

TABLE I.-TOTAt. ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 17 STATES, 1972 

^^tv|liie ~' ToUJ- Percenl^emale Percent malt 

Alibama!3|^._ ^ 166,498 , 44 . 56 

California,.::^. , - '1,233,920 54 ■ 46 

A , 604,878 58 ' 42 

fllinois , X-— ^ 1,379.714 47 -53 

to^f-*-.^ , 133,442 52 ■ ' 41 

Kentucky 164,169 .52- - 48 

MjcWfan 342,585 50 50 

MjfiwJOU..^;..,,,;, -QEi- 301,451 61 ■ ' 39 

New York : *^?tte - 919,921 »70 "30 

North Carolma 487,393 - 49 '51 

gJiV-- • 447, 157 ^ ' 53 * 47 

-Oklahoma.-... 108,018. -44 . S5 

Pennsylvania... ' 327,458 49 ■ 51 

South Dakota ; z 26,370 61 39 

(Vermont,.; ^ ^ 16,953 . '50 '50 

Washintton.... .„ .257,136 56 - 44 

Source/'Vocationarand Te6hnical Education Selected Statistical Tables Fiscal Year 1972," Washintton. Dffict s>i 
EducatI;*. Otpartmen! of HeaUh, Education, aftdWeUare,Jur»el9J3. p. 31/ . 



SUMMARY OF STATlSTiCS Of EH^tOLLMENTS BY SEX IN VOCATIONAL EOUCAtlON 
X PROGRAMS IN 17 S^ATES-Continued 

.TABLE 2.-T6tAL ENROLLMENT AGRICULTURE.. IN 17 BTATES, 1972 



State 



Totat Percent femalf 



Percent male 



Alabama - <7,18B 

California : W,999 

Oofida 35. pes 

Hawaii 2,348 

linnois ^ 30,335 

Iowa 29,813 

Kentucky,.... 20,190 

Michitan.- * ° 13.897 

Minnesota >^ . . . 1 34, 180 

New York : It, 420 

North Carolina \ > 33.768 

Ohio ... 34.355 

Oklahoma 23,768 

Penn jylva ma \ , - » 14: 052 

South.Oakota / - 4,612 

Vermont 1.398 

Washinttpn a 15,680 



S 
18 
9 
21 
6 
3 
3 
9 

t 

7 
8 
1 
9 
2 
10 
12 



95 
82 
91 
79 
94 
97 
97 
91 

do 

92 
93 
92 
99 
91 
98 
90 
tt 



Source. "Vocational and Technical Education Selected Statistical Tables Fiscal Year 1972," Washinfton. Office of Edu- 
cation.'Oepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Juhe 1973, p. 34. 

^ <*. 

TABU 3, -TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN 17 STATES, ^972 

^ 1 a — L L_ '. ! = , ■ 



State 



Total Percent femaU 



Percent cnalt 



Alabama : * - . ,f7J6 

Caniornia;..,-::..%fr...:^.;.....,-..tr:r::7::T77: 70.-494- 

Florida....<i ..y. ...^ 55.350 

HawaiU. U.680 

Illinois,..,.^ , 2p,«08 

lowa.....^?^ 1 ' \336 

Kentucky 1^943 

Michiiait. 3i«72 

Minnesota ^ , 15,521 

NewYork..,.. :. 28,527 

North CaroHifa ; 18,697 

Ohio: 44,833 

Oklahoma ^ r 5,921 

Pennsylvania , " 9i? 

South Dakota 1,465 

Vermont.... «- ,^ J51 

Washington.'..... 16,764 



4S 

-41- 
45 
45 
41 
38 
39 
36 
42 
4S 

55 
61 
50 
42 
44 



52 

55 
55 
59 
62 
61 
64 
SS 
SS. 
S3 
SO 
. 45 
39 
50 
58 
56 



Source. "Vocational and^Technical Education Selected Statistical Tables Fiscal Year 1972.*' Washinfton Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department of Health, E^ducatiQn, and Welfare, June, 1973, p. 35. 



TABLE 4.~T0TAL ENROLLMENT IN HEALTH OCCUPATIONS IN 17 STATES, 1972 



State 



Total 



Alabamaw^ V..- 2.876 

California -.....> , 43,555 

Tlorida; 21,113 

• Hawatt v.^.*, ^ iSi' 

Illinois • : }7.6tt 

Kentucky J . 

mmtii^ ; u/ms 

Minnwota < 

NewYbfk , 32,851 

North Carolina : ^ 21, 3tt 

Dhio.™„:. .V. w ~ 

PennsylvSinii - 12,865 

South Dakof«..^...y....' — *70 

.Vermont;^..!..*.., — . , . ^ j;« 

Y/ishin|ton...v.'...-.... — -.-v.; " 6«»57 

Soufci;^*Vocjtlona! andTichnicaf Education Selected Sttfisttcal Tablet 6$c»J Year 1572.*' Washif^ilon: Office of Educi* 
tion. pepartmertt iDtHeelth.'Education. and We]fare;'Ji|ne. 1973, p. 36. < . 



Percent female 


' Ptrcent male ' 
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85 


15 


79 


21 


78 


22 


83 


17 


84- 




94 
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91 


. » 9t 


' 89 ^ 


11* 


87 


'13 


67 


33 


96 




• 90 


%. 10 


92- 


8^ 


93 
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97. 


' -3 


. «9 
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. ^SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENTS BY SEX IN VOCATiONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN 17 STATES-^Dontmued • 
TABLE 5 -TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKlNG PROGRAMS IN 17 STATES. 1972 



SUtt 



Total PtrceiUftmale 



Pefcefjt mall 



Alabama 

California 

Florida 

Hawaii ' [ ' ? 

Illinois * ' 

Iowa ...I.,/.. ♦ 

Kentucky 

Mtchiian ' 

Minnesota ' 

New York. '- 

North Carolina... " 

Ohio • • 

Oklahoma ' — • 

Pinnsytvania.. ' 
South Dakota 

Vermont.. ^ 

Washin|ton 



42,097 
201. 9iS 
189. 760 
15. 639 
28. 572 
47. 720 
51.131 
74,871 
139.817 
373.259 
127.823 
137.332 . 
30, 564 
55.454 
13.221 
5,607 
• 72.218 



96 
92< 
91 
82 
86 
92 
93 
86 
91 
98 
88 
86 
95 
92 
95 
89 
85 



Ed^r, DeX^^nl or^ellfh^^E^^M^ p^D" '^^^ 

TABLE 6 -TOTAL ENROLIM^ IN WAGE-EARNING HOME £C0N0,^|CS IN 17 STATES. 1972 



SUtt 



Total 



Percent ftmalt 



Percent male ■ 



Alabama V ir nt 

California , [ " 3i5n 

Florida v."'.,:::. ' . 

.Hawaii 

R'^ 23^303 

Kentucky;;:::;."";::::::;;;:::;:: 

^Mmnejota ...:::::"; 30^?^ 

New York V 

North Caiolina , " ifiol 

Ohio..;. ,......,:: : ll'Ui 

Oklahoma ... ... . ] , Vf'S? 

Pennsylvania ii^i 

South Dakota i:??? 

Vermont... . i',;?. 

w>^h«"tto" ^:;::::::;;:::::: ::;:.. .::::: ::;: 62:031 

Soufce^ 'VootionaJ and Technical Edi^tion Selecttd Statistical TaWts F*scal Year 1972 
Education. Dtpartment of Htalth. Educatiolfand \Velfare. June, 1973. p. 38 ' 



86 
76 
83 
74 

69 
75 
91 
7& 
75 
74 
69 
79 
74 
82 
90 
85 
75 



14 
24 
17 
26 
31 
55 
9 

24 

25 
26 
31 
23 
26 
18 
10 
15 
25 



Washinfton Office of 



TABLE-7 TOTAL ENROLLMENT *IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS IN 17 STATES. 1972 



State 



Total Percent female 



Percent mate 



Alabama.. 
CahLornta.. 

Florida 

Hawaii... . 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 
Michiian , 
Minnesota.. 
New York . 
North Carotin. 
Ohio 




Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania. 
South Dakota. 
Vermor I . 
Washipt ^on 



16, 445 
m, 860 
104. 012 
10.664 
230,303 
11.945 
23.219 
&4. 134 
30. 691 
273. 849 
. 32. 723 
52,8J0 
11,087 
77.668 ^ 
1.425 
2. 242 
62.081 



86 
76 
83 
74 
69 
75 
91 
76 
75 
74 
69 
77 
7( 
82 
90 
85 
'75 



24 
,17 
26 
31 
25 
9 
24 
25 
26 
31 
23 
26 
18 
10 
15 
25 



tmn° nf n,rtS'°i"u Education Selected Statistical Tables Fiscal Year 1972.' 

tion, Department of Health, Education, anfl Welfare. J^, 1973. p. 39 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENTS 8Y 

• . ^PROGRAMS IN 17 STATES -Continued 

TABU t -TOTAL ENROLLMENT Iff TEtHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS InV>*^ 




State 



Total 



'Percent female 



''Percent m^lt 



T 



^ 



Alabama . 
California.. > 

Flontia 

h awaib. 
tllinois:.. 

Iowa . . 

Kentucky 

Mtchifan 

Minnesota 

New York 
North CarOUna^ 
Ohio... . . 
Oklahona/ . 
Penn$yl^nia. 
South/Wkota.. 
VeriT«fht.. . 
Wa^ifiniton. 



■I. 



54, 695 

28, 789 
62t 

13.248 
1.453 
1.252 

17. 484 
8,050 

31.526 

11.751 
6. 812 
4. 943 

19, 773 
425 
496 
9. 185 



9 
17 
4 

13 
9 
2 
9 
3 
7 

13 
6 

10. 
15 
1 

3 

18 



91 
91 
83 
9$ 
87 
91 
98- 
91 
97 

93 . 

57 
194 

90 ' 

85 

99 

97 

82 



Soune Vocattonai and Teihmcal Education Selected Statistical Tables Fiscal Year 1972," Washinfton. ffice of Edu- 
cation. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, June. 1973, p. 40 

TABLE 9 -TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL^DUCATION IN U STATES. 1972 



/ 



State 



Total 



Percent female 



Percent malt 



Alabama 

Caltfornia.. . ' 

Fhrida.. 

Hawaii 

^ niinois . 
" Iowa 

Kentucky 

Michiian 

Minnesota 

New York.:.... 

North Carolina. 

Ohio ..... 

Oklahoma 

P*'"ns/lvaoia... 

South Dakota... 

Ve mont 

Washington 



41,879 
290, 342 
98, 331 
12. 612 
202. 762 
24,505 
36, 625 « 
Sf6,232 
55, 210 
154, S30 
153. 071 
95, 503 
32, 751 
12s. 776 
3, 971 
5, 340 
55. 550 



9 
12 
12 

7 

10 
6 

3 

15 

20 . 

18 

18 

9 
14 
13 

7 

7 " 
13 



91 

88 

88 

93 

90 

94 

97 

85 

80 

82 

82 

91 

86* 

87 

93 

93 • 

87 



Source "Vocational and Technical Education Selected Statistical Tables^Fiscal Year 1972," Waihlnfton OITic« of 
Education, Department of Healtff, Education, and Welfare, June, 1973, p. 41. . 

Dr. Steele. Human equality as a political concept has its origin 
in America when it was established July 4, 1776, with these words:. 

We hold thvso truths to Ue self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed b> Uieir creator s\\t^\ cerfain unalienable rights,, that among 
these are life, lihertj, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
nghts guvtrnnieats are instructed among men, deriving their just power from 
" the consent of the governed. I ^ 

'While we have talked in lofty terms for 199. years about being a 
Nation of individuals, we have in fact been a Xation divided by 
giaups, cate^uiized by sex, by race, by ethnic identity, by religion, 
and even by economic class. ' v 

There is a story that illustrates this fairly well. It is said that the 
College of Cardinals were meeting in Rome some time ago to discuss 
the issue of the laiety, participating in decisionmaking within the 
church, but^Cardinai Guiseppe ^as missing. 

He rushed in, breathless, and said: "I nave some good and some 
bad news. The good news is the Messiah has come," but he looked 
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crestfallon'and hv said, "but tlu». bud news is she has <'one to Salt • ' 
Lake City," 

The 20th centurv has been singularly marlced bv legislation, bv 
pea:«pful assembly and by violence as these, groups have attempted 
to .s(f ure. throu^xh legal pro('esse>. their rights. 

The final issiiT^ in this cj\iest for social justice is the one great uni- 
versalizing cause: Equality of opportunity for women, for black 
women^Jfor brown women, for jod wolmen, for all women. 

^\lien our Nation enforces the laws and actualizes the customs and 
the institutions to respect each /|f>erson as an individual, the goal of 
human equUlity will have been achieved. To that end. this testimonv 
IS submitted. 

Over 33 million women w^ho represent 44 percent of all women of 
J^^orking age comprise about 40 percent of the labor force today. 

The more education a woma/i has, the likelier she is to work out- 
side the home, but women are very much concentra.ted, concentrated 
in teaching, health, and office occupations in contrast to the broad 
range of higher paying occupations in'w^hich nlen are distributed. 

Women's earnings in '1972 only 60 percent of men^s earnings. The 
more education adults attain, the higher their median earnings, aU 
though women earn consistently less than men. 

Women work because of economic need, contributing two-fifths of 
the family income and often determining the difference betw^en^ 
poveii-y and middle incomes for their families. . H 

Families with a female head, unfortunatJIly, are increasing in our 
society. Two-thirds of the women workers without husbands earn 
half of what a male head of faiuilv eain.s or else their husbands can 
earn less* than $7,000. , ' , 

The number of divorces are increasing in our society, as evidenced 
gy the fact that last year there was an increase of 6 'percent in thfe 
ntimber of divorces over the previous year. 

Women without husbands have foiri* possible sources of support: 
ahmony, pensions, welfare, or a job. Those with small children have 
the con)j)licating factor of child care; 73 percent of federally assisted* 
welfare recipients are women and children. 

Discrimination against females and sex .steivotvping in vocational 
education are critical .factors in the^ lower paying jobs for women, 
and current school practices ane contributing to the burgeoning 
welfare caseloads of women and children in our societv. 

Today T want to review four of the areas that contribute to the 
lower paying jobs of women and the burgeoninp^caseloads. We want 
to look together at restrictive student enroHment practices. We want 
to look at sex discriminatioti on policy Hoards in i^jcational edu- 
cation, and we want to look at se;c discrimination^^^^structipnal 
practices. ^ 

I am going to use overlays. May I have the fir.st overlay please. 
[The overlay was shown.] 

You will notice either in the testirponv or those of you who can sec 
the overlays that there is a distinct difference in' the enrollment 
patterns of males and females in our school system, and that women 
tend to be concentrated in four of the area^ and men are concentrated 
also in four of the areas. 



' Agriculture \i>n mrtle4iiteiisive vocational program with 95 percent 
male enroUniehts. All^of the eight Office of Education instructional 
programs within agriculture are overwhelmingly male. 

Agricultun^ pays^ $5,432 iu forestry up to a range of $48,700 for 
commercial farming. Agricultural production paid an average of " 
$18,150 in the same year that these figures were recorded for student 
enrollments in our public schools. 

Distributive education is the only vocational area where males and 
females enroll in almost equal numbers, the females representing 45 
percent of the total enrollments. 

Women, unfortunately, when they set out into the work world 
tend to be concentrated in retail selling where the average general 
merchandising paid $82 a week, but men tend to be concentrated in , 
the higher paying wholesale selling. 

As a congee luence, women in retailing earn only GO percent as much 
as a man does. 

The next area is health occupations. This is another area where 
I girls are concentrated, with young women comprising 85 percent of. 

the total enrollments. 
J Instructional programs are female-intensive, 15 of the 17, with 
50 percent of them concentrated in three areas, in practical nursing 
where job-entry wages were $120 a week in 1973; in nurse associates 
where registered nur>5cs averaged $8,100 annually in 1973; and in 
nui-ses aide wliere job-entry wages averaged $97 a week in 1973. 

The fourth area is in homemaking. Ilonicmaking i^s overwhelmingly 
the largest area of vocational education, with more than 49 percent 
of the total female enrollments. 

In secondary education, homemaking represents two-thirds of the 
enrollments. Of aggregate enrollments in homemaking, 92 percent 
are female. 

Unfortuaately, only 2 percent of all enrollments in homemaking 
are in wage-earning programs, so that they are designed to earn a ? 
living, and the question ought to be raised here : Should non-wage- 
eaming^home economics be classified as vocational? 

Let us th\k about some of the programs. For example, young 
women in consumer education within homemaking account for less 
than 3 percent of the total enrollment, and this is a critical figure 
in our society when we need to have knowledge of hojv to manage 
our persohal finances and so on. ^ * . 

Another area is child development which only enrolls 6 percent of 
the total* enrollment. 

One of the ways we may think about solving this problem is by 
mixing the classes of male and female, and I have a friend \^ho is 
a homemaking specialist who succeeded In getting classes integrated 
with boys and girls in the same class, but imagine her horror when 
she went into a class and found all 30 students sitting together 
making aprons. 

Office occupations enroll the second largest number of women; 
87 percent of the female enrollments, however, are in accounting, 
filing, stenography, and typing. 

Accounting paid less than $500 a month. Filing and office machines 
paid $96 a week. Stenography paid $548 a month, and typing paid 
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Sl{]^ a mc^th as the.avorage'entry-h>vel wage in 1972. That k another 
-female-intensive progranu ' 

We now, turn to the next program. In technical, education, wpmen 
are-less than 10 p^Vcent' of the total, and all 32 of the Office of 
Education instructional programs ar^strongh mak* mtensive. Aver- 
age annual income for entrv -level positions in 13 of those technical 
occaipations was SS.165 in 1972. 

The final progr^m^wp are going to look at today is in tr^de and 
inJustria} education.'' Females account for only 1*2 percent of the 
total ^rollment, which has more program options'than any area of 
H'ocational education. 

^ It also happens- to be where the largest number of male enroll- 
^nents^v^re jnvolvecf. Of the 45. programs, 40 are strongly male 
intensive.. *^ . • ' ^ 

In 1972. women wefe 2S pehcent of the total employees in the 
skilled trades. 7or which these progranis preptired, but" most were 
concentrated in* the less skilled, lower paving jobs. 

I am from'ifichigan where we have a concentration of blue-collar 
, women in o\it industrial plants. Women craftsworkers earn o5 per- 
cent as much as men craftwork^rs on the average. 
. In cosmetology, which is a stcong female occupation, 94 percent 
female en^rbllments. paid $150 weekly entry-level wages, while 
barbering. '83 percent male enrollemnts* paid $187 per week at job 
entry in 197£. 

Of the 136 Office of Education instructional programs, girls com- 
prise a majority of enrollments in only 48 areas. Girls who enroll in 
female-intensive vocational programs are further limited to 33 
wage-e/irning course options. 

Thus, boys have three times the 'options within male-intensive 
programs as girls have in female-intensive programs. 

Can we ha%'e the second overlay pkase? [The overlay was shown.] 

You compare.these limited vocational education options for girls 
with the Bureau of the (ViiMrs tabulations for 1970 that show that 
50 percent of en?pfoyed women were concentrated in 21 occupations, 
while 50 percent of employed m^n were spread throughout 65 in 1969. 

The same 3 to 1 ratio exists, that restrictive enrollment patterns 
for girls in high school lead to fewer opportunities for women in 
the world of work. 

Of 75 technologies in postsecondary education — we arc talking 
abo^t commumty college edu<?ation, and so forth, and those in tech- 
nical institutes — women were tKe majority of enrollments in only 17 
occupational ptpgrams. while the majoritv of men selected* an 
occupational program from four technical" areas, including - data 
processing, natural science, public service and so on. Wom^iii' ^ere 
'concentrated in two health and office occupations. 

Wifhin the two female-intcnsive technical ar^as, women are^a* 
majority within four male-intensive areas or programs spread 
throughout 32 occupations programs. 

May we have fehe next slide please. [The overlay was shown.] 

This one shows you the enrollment in postsecondary^ education. 
Those occupations in which girls aggregate lead to lower paving jobs 
than those in which boys predominate. 
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The sociallj determined custom, accepted and reinforced by our » 
public sphoolb, of pre-election of occupation bj sex perpetuates the 
problem of low wages for womerr in adult life. 

Now will you put on the next one on skilled trades? [The overlay 
was shown.] 

I ain going to bliow }0u the oicupationb which are liiglier paying. 
The bkilled tradcb are tlios>e areatj in wliich women should be applying 
for jobb and wlikh oui schools jjhoulil be preparing women to enter. 

Another area I would like to briefly discuss with you is an area 
that schools don't like to talk about, and that is the girl school 
dropout. 

Girls drop out of high school chiefly for one reason, pregnancy. 
Fewer than one-third of our public school districts %re making pro- 
vibions for enrolling pregnant teenagers. Tliis issue is raided here 
because more than 210,000 schoolage girls give birth each year. 

The consequences of pregnancy are overwhelming to the teenager. 
A\Tiateyer options about a future life she maj have nad suddenly are 
very limited, and she is faced with hard and immediate decisions 
to make. 

Many will drop out of school. The younger the girl is, the greater 
the fikelihood that she will never return to school. 

What are the consequences to the yo.ung mother? Schoolase girls 
are medically high ri&ks.^They have more^complications witn preg- 
nancy and deliver}^ than older women. Some of the complications are 
biological, but more are societal linked to poor nutrition and lack of 
prenatal medical care. 

But what are the consequences to the child? Premature, under- 
weight babies are high risks in two ways: High risk for infant, 
mortality and high risk for birth defects. 

Prematurity and low birth weight have been linked to epilepsy, 
cerebral palsj, mental retardation, and higher risks of blindness and 
deafness. Tho^e running the highest risk of having an infant of 
low birth weight are unmarried low- income women under the age 
of 15. . ^ ^ 

Of pregnant girls who drop out of school, the majority do not 
return. A loss to the society of a productive talent missing out on 
the opportunity for school -related skill development. 

As you consider the costs of ^public assistance for mother and 
child, consider additional costs for her subsequent children, extra 
medical costs for infants with serious health problems, plus the 
possibility of special education within 5 years. 

Pregnant girls, more than other students, need immediate job 
skills because they will have two to support, and vocational educatibn 
is in a prime position to be of assistance. * ^ 

Well, let us turn to the area of staff statistics, The educational 
organization is a pyramid dominated b> men. Statistics are unavail- 
able on the sex distribution of instructional staff in vocational edu- 
cation, but womtn seldom are encountered In technical fields — other 
than health anxl offiii* on upatioiLs, focnl m tvIco, or tvxtili* technology. 

We have overlay No. 3. [The pyerlay was shown.] 

All right. This gives vou the picture that compares all of those 
statistic.-) that are prcsentlj avail ab1(fft)n the average entrj level wages 
paid. 




The sociallv determined custom* accepted and reinforced by our » 
public schools, of prec>clt*ction of Otv,upation b} sex perpetuates the 
problem of low wages fog womenr ia adult life. 

Now will }ou put on the next one on skilled trades? [The overlay 
was shown,]"^ 

I ani ^oin^r to show you the o< < upations which are hitrhei paying. 
The >killed trader are t'hu.-i^ are^a^ in \shich women should be applying 
for jolr- iiud whh h GUI ho(>l& >hou](l l>e prepaiin*: women to enter. 

Another area I would like to briefly discuss with yoii is an area 
that schools don't like to talk about, and ^that is the girl school 
dropout 

Girls drop out of high school chiefly for one reason, pregnancy. 
Fewer than one-third of our public sc^hool districts ^re hiaking pro- 
viMons for enrolling: pi-egntmi teenagers. This issue is raided here 
• because more than 210,000 schoolage ^irls give birth each year. 

The consequences of pregnancy are overwhelming to the teenager, 
TMiateyer options about a future life she maj^have had suddenly are 
very limited, and she is faced with hard and immediate decisions 
to make. 

Maijy will drop out of school. The younger the girl is, tjie greater 
the likelihood that she will never return to school. 

^JJtet^are the consequences to the young mother? Schoolage girls 
ar^m^cally h*gh risks., They -have more complications witn preg- 
nanciraiid delivexj' than older women. Some of the 'complications are 
biological, but more are societal linked to poor nutrition and lack of 
'prenatal medical care. 

But what are the consequences to the child? Premature, under- 
weight babies are high risks in two ways: High risk for infant 
mortality and high ri^ for birth defects.* 

Prematurity and low birth weight have been linked to epilepsy, 
cerebral pals}, mental retardation, and higher risks of blindness and 
deafness, Tho^ running the highest risk of having an infant of 
low birth weight are unmarried low-income women under the age 
of 15. 

Of pregnant girls who drop out of school, the majority do not 
return, A loss to the society of a productive talent missing out on 
the opportunity for school-related skill development. 

As you consider the costs of public assistance for mother and 
child, consider additional costs for her subsequent children, extra 
medical costs for infants with serious health problems, plus the 
possibility of special education within 5 years, 
- Pregnant girls, more than other students, need immediate job 
/ skills because they will have two to support, and vocational education 
is in a prime position to be of assistance. 

Well, let us turn to the area of staff statistics. The educational 
organization is a pyramid dominated by men. Statistics are 'unavail- 
able on the sex distribution of instructional staff in vocatidnal edu- 
cation, but ucuj^n seldom are encountered in technical fields — other 
than liealtii ^iifl^>ffi(e m k upation.s, food >ervice, (ir textile technology-. 

We have overlay Xo, 3. [The pjyerlay was shown.] 

All right. This gives you the picture that compares all of those 
statistic.-^ that are pre^entl\ available on the average entrv level wages 
paid. 
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You \vW\ notice t}iat in i-m^t} single cate«:orv. whether bv hours, 
"weeks, months, or years, that women are in lo\%er paun^r areas. 

Can we have the Tiext slici** plea^-** [l lw (>'^ei]<i\ \\a- >ho\\n, j 

Then* is the -taffiiijr pattern of ojii puhln -t hrir>l>. Woiiim make 
np" pi*n-i-nr of fht»*-t.itr of thfj/ m-ti M<lioha] -ratF in nur piil»h< 
^hools. but the} have beeii de. r^a-iii:: of p < ^ iit >' ai- Thne wa- a 
point iri time at whi^-h women a^innntii'd fr>i -oni»' 7.' prrcent *of the 
elenientar}- principals. T^ev Juiv^ b^^^n nniu'-^Mi'to V-^f* percent. 

At the Junior high level, wom^n are less than ^^>pt'rcent of the 
junioT high school principals, arid in the senior hi^i schools they 
ar-e approximately 1 pt-rcent. 

When* you ^rct to the area of superintendence, women are less 
than 0,1' percent. 

It is evident that our public schools — proniotional positions tend 
16 be filled by men. 

The vocational proGrams in which ^rirls are concenti;ated make up 
53 percent total enrollment in vocational education. The teachers 
assigned " to tliose programs comprise only 4^ percent. 

Can w^have the next "o\erlay ? [The overlay wa^ shown.] 

All rigXt. Now. what does that suggest? That suggests to us ^hat 
those programs in which girls are concentrated likel\ have higher 
pupil/teacher ratios than tho»e in which boys are concentrated, sug- 
gesting that girls ha\e less opportunity for a teacher's time than 
boys do. ■ ^ 

The area of home economics which I just pointed oat to you tends 
to be one of the area* that has the highest pupil teacher ratio. In 
home ec. 30 perrent of the total enrollment are taught by 18 percent 
of the teachers. Now. contrast that with the places* where boys have 
their highest enrojlment — trade and industrials. Twenty -one percent 
of the enrollments are tauorht by 29 percent of the total staffs. * ^ 

Secondar}^ vocational education customaril} discriminates against 
both female students and female teachers. 

We do want to talk to you a little bit about counselors in our public 
schools because counselors have come in for a great deal of criticism 
lately because evidence exists that counselors are doing a less effective 
job in the area of occupational information than they are in academic 
learning. 

One study of 400 students in an urban high school indicates that 
counsellors annually provide less time to students. in the* ar(}a of 
vocational education. 

AMien I interviewed four officers in labo) unions who were women, 
fortunately, in Detroit — Mo>elle McXoriel- — one of hei* comjments 
had to do with occupational counseling find how poor it was for 
students in our public schools. 

A study out of the State of Minnesota of counselors with 100 
percent return done by the State Department ' of Education in 
Minnesota indicates that both male and female counselors are guilt} 
of stereotyping girls in suggesting traditional occupational roles 
to them. 

This is p^artitularly prevalent in Minnesota among the youn^cest 
counselors. 25-4r> vears of age. Girls must be counseled to go into 
higher paying technical and trades and industrial occupations. 
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In a study of community attitudes toward school, high school 
principals in Culver City, Calif., last November, reflected the same 
elitism by judging the p'erfonpance of their schools in terms of the 
per.centage of graduates who went on to college. An elitist philosophy 
pervades the s«:'hool 5\5tenu that academic learning is superior to 
manual dexterity. 

We talk about staff patterns in colleges and universities. Nineteen 
percent of the facuh\ are women. <o thi' higher you go in our aca- 
demic system, the fewer the wome^ become. 

While the majority of high school graduates are girls, only 45 
percent jof those enrolling for the first time in programs of higher 
education are girls. 

As for completers of undergraduate education in 1070-71, 44 per* 
cent of associate degree programs and 43 percent of bachelor's 
degrees wre conferred upon women. 

The discipline of education grants Jhore degrees than any other 
and women dununated the total number of graduates by 36 percent. 
They were a majority of tKe master's degrees in only sis disciplines 
and a majority of the doctoi'ates only in home economics, ^ 

Within programs of education, women were widely dispersed 
everywhere except in agricultural education and industrial arts. Of 
the master's degrees granted in \ocational education, women received 
41 percent dispersed thiough— ^6 percent of those were in nursing 
education; 90 percent in»home efl^nomics; GO percent in the business 
program; but onlv 5 percent in industrial arts and less than that in 
agricultural education. 

At the doctoral level in vocational education, while women received 
30 percent of tli^ total degrees granted, they were a majority only 
in — you guessed iit — home economics and nursing edu<?ation. Nine 
percent of those doctorates were in educational administration. 

This is a-critical area^ih^t I want to- talk briefly about, but the 
schoola convince pur girls that it is indeed.a man's world, ' 

Let us turn to the area of policy boards and who is on tne policy 
boards. In 1022 women were 10..5 percent of the school boafrd meni' 
bers. Today they are about the same. iO.l percent. Of the 52 presi- 
dents of State boards of education in 1972, only 4 percent were 
women. During 1973-74, only one woman was a chief State school 
officer. , ^ 

In the U.S, Office of Education in 197*3 there were four men and ' 
no women of GS grade IK and onlv three women among 48 people 
at grades 17 and 16. r 

OK. Could we have the nest overlay. [The overlay was shown.] ^ 

This should be table r>. These are the policy board memberships in 
vocational education. As for the State directors of voc ed, there are 
no women among our ^0 States. The chairpersons in the State coun- 
cils of voc ed — 12 percent are women. Of the executive directors of 
State councils. 4 percent are women. Of our State advisorv councils, 
14 percent are women. On the national advnsor> board, only 18" 
percent are women, 4 of the 22. 

AVhile wpmen are 15 percent of the labor unions, they hold 7 
percent of the collective bargaining positions and only 2.5 percent 
of the international policy boards. ; 
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Women are not represented in elected or appointed positions, 
decisionmaking role>, atM^jthfr thi* State or the rational level, but 
women are twWhirds of the complete aggregation in vocational, 
technical education. 

I am not really going to say very much about those instructional 
practices that contiibute to sex diM iiniination and se.x >t('U'ot\ pm^i, 
such as textbooks that show uivn in jobs and mothers with their 
aprons in the kitchen, or the fart that fewer girls enroll in math- 
ematics beyond algebra and geometry which limits them later in 
the world of work, or that ph>si^'S "and electronics are almost as 
segregated as industrial arts, or the expectations that bo\s arc better 
III ><jrn'T and niath antl thdi *r\iU don*t do well rlieiv, or that 
physical education is another class that discriminates in favor of 
males who generally have more class options than girls. 

One of the^ings that is so serious here is that it is just as impor. 
tant for wc^en to keep physically fit uifter age 30 as it is iov men. 
. ^The question become.-. ^Vhat can ue do to correct these im'(iuitie^? 
First of air, .^ig^an enforce the law. New HEW guidelines for 
enforcement of title IX of the Education Aineiidnicntb of 1972 ha\e 
been released. 

Segregated classes are illegal. In vocational education, home- 
making must broaden its 'appeal to secure voluntary male enroll- 
ments, as well as have students enroll in those critical areas that 
have to do with the maintenance of human life and human well-being 
in our economic system. 

The second rt^commendation is that .national. State, and local 
advisory boards of vocational educat ion should have equal numbers 
of women and men. Vocational administration, like school admin- 
istration, generally is a male power base. 

We need women on ^licy boards in equal numbers, but we need 
articnlate. well-qualitied wonicii who will >^peak up; We do not need 
pretty women who will sit passively by and say nothing. 

The third recommendation in the''sorution to the paucity of school 
administrators must originate in university departments of edu- 
cational administration, where presently only 2 percent of the faculty 
are women. 

I received a doctorate of education degree from a prominent insti- 
tution in Michigan' in educational administration. I spent 2 years 
there and interviewed the chairman of the depaitnient, asking about 
employment opportunities. He lookerl sit me and said. ^'Marilyn, the 
only woman I know who is in educational administration 'at the 
university level died 2 years ago." but they had taken mv moneV and 
enrolled me in classes to prepare me for something that was im- 
possible for women, ^o they said. 

If we are going to open up administrative positions either in voc ed 
or 7n education generally, women must be both in educational admin- 
istration and be on the faculty. 

Fourth, inservice education is needed to create awareness of ttie 
unequal opportunities which exist and to alert the staff to eliminate 
discriminatory instructional methods. 

We need to change our curriculum. We must have a more hurhanis- - 
tically individual oriented public school system. 
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A special problem exists for counselors. .They are poorly prepared 
in their knowledge about occupations and the current ]ob market 
and job outlook. They need a clearinghouse o^ information from the 
local emplojmeut commission to keep their information current. 

If girls are to prepare for higher paying jobs, counselors must 
encourage them to enroll in male-intensive programs, especially in 
new fields of technolog} and in thoi>e trade and industrial classes, in 
preapprenticeship programs, wli^re there are 4-5 options for boys, and 
when we compare with the other forum where girls have only six 
options in homemaking that leads to the the world of work, thte 
implies that counselors must have awareness of professional and 
technical occupations which are expected to increase in our society 
by 39 percent. 

The issue of pregnant girls — we niust mandate programs for preg- 
nant girl^r in ouf* public schools, and, wl\^n I discussed this last 
Saturday in Detroit, an older educator came up to me and said: 
•'Marilyn, for Heaxi^n'.s sake, mention the fact that family planning 
is needed to prepare these girls, to provide information for them. 
Thev need access to it." 

Related to this is the fact that we ought to have continuing day 
( are rentei- \n ith flexible lioui> so t^t niothei^ of young chiklnm can 
go on earning and learning, whether they are in public school, post- 
secondarjs or higher education, because the only alternative for an 
unskilled female head of the household without support is welfare. 

principal approached rae last Thursday and said to me: "Mar- 
ilyn! in Michigan the problem is not keeping the girl in school during 
pregnancy. The problem occurs 3 montlis after the baby is born 
when auntie or gnandma or older sister gets tired of taking care of 
the baby and the girl has to drop out of school because there is no 
one to take care of her child." 

Well, that' about does it. Thank you very niuch for the opportunity 
to appear here. Once we eliminate stereotyping in our schools, girls 
and boys wilfhave greater freedom to choose satisfying careers and 
life roles. It is important not just for the females of our society, but 
for all of our society. 

The humanization of our institutions should result in a more 
equitable society in which jdl of us can Become self-realized persons. 

Thank you. 

ilrs. CiiisHOLM. Thank you very muchj Dr. Steele, for that most 
illumiriating testimony. Without objection, your prepared statement^ 
will be made part of the record. 

[Prepared statement referred to follows:] 

PuKPAKED Statement of MARiLT.s^t-ELE, Pn. D., Dibectob of PLA-?fNiNO and 
CoMMCNiTY kfpvririVs, Flint. Michigan * 

Madame Chairperson. I am «r MarU/Ji Steele, Director of Planning and 
Community Apti^^ties for the Charfe^St^art Mott Foundation of Flint, Michi- 
gan. However, I have paid .pay own waj to apjiear here as a private citizen to 
provide mfotniation about a matter of personal concern and personal research 
rather than employment research. I was commissi»*ned by Project Baseline for 
the National Advisory Council »»n Vocational Education to prepare a supple* 
mentary report, Women in VucaUonal Education. I would like to have that 
report entered Into the record. I have submitted written testimony for the 
record, but I will summarize my remarks. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
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INTRODUCTION 

'.-quality as a iwUtical concept in America was established on July 4, 
itib, with these words 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed bj thoir creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness 

"That to secure these rights G«>\ernnjents are instituted among Men, deriving 
thei r just ]x>wer from the consent of t h<» KovenuHl '* 

While we have talked in lofty teriii^ for 100 years about being a nation of 
individuals, we have in fact ht^n a nation diMded into groups, categorized by 
sex, by race, by ethnic identity, hy religicui and even by economic class. The 
twentieth century has het^n singularly marked by legislation, by peaceful as- 
sembly and by violence as these groups haVe sought to actualize the legal 
processes to guarantee equality for tht' individual. The final issue in the quest 
for social justice is the one great universalizing cause, equality of opportunity 
for women— for black women, fur bnown women, for red women, for all women, 
vvhen our nation enforces the laws, and actualizes the customs and the institu- 
tions to respect each person as an individual, the goal of human equality will 
have been achieved. To that end this testimony is submitted. 

Over 33 million women who represent 44 i>ercent of all women of working 
age comprise about 40 percent of the labor force today. The more education a 
woman has, the likelier she is to work outside the home. Women are concen- 
trated in teaching, health, and office occupations in contrast to the broad range 
of higher paying occupations in which men are distributed. Women's earnings 
in 19(2 were only 60 percent of men's earnings, but the more presUgious the 
occupations, the closer women conie to narrowing the earnings gap* The more 
education adults attain, the higher their median earnings, altliough women 
earn consistently less than men. . ^ 

Women work hecause of economic need, contributing two-fifths of the familv 
income aud orien determining the difference between poverty and middle in- 
comes for their families Families witli a female head are increasing in our 
society The number of divorces increased six percent in 1974 over the previous 
year and a record-setting 109 percent increase since 1962.* Divorce and separa- 
tion force many women into the primary support roFe for their children and 
themselves. Women without husbands have four possible sources of support- 
alimony, j)ensions, welfare or a job. Those with small children have the com- 
plicating factor of child care. By far the largest group of working-age adults 
on welfare are the two and one-half million mothers with no able-bodied male 
present. Three-fourths of all persons receiving welfare payments and public 
assistance are women.' Economic dependence upon welfare is viewed generally 
as a symbol of human failure by the middle dass American majority whose 
work ethic is firmly entrenched. Each generation on welfare is affected ad- 
versely, not only by financial failure, but by human failure, and the cycle of 
poverty becomes difficult to break. The human cost to the individual is the 
most destructive result of welfare in our society. ^ 

Overt and covert discrimination against females and sex stereotypinir in 
vocational eldueation are critical factors tn the lower-paying jobs of women 
Current school practices are contributing to the burgeoning welfare caseloads 
of women ai)d children in our societv. 

nn;liU nl?M^"'^'Ti*^ this testimony to raise two fundamental questions in 
pursuit of the goal of equality of oi>portunity for the individual— academically 
spcially, and economically. ^^^^an^, 

1 What are those practices in Vocational Education and in our schools ' 
generally whose consequences are unequal opportunity for women'' 

-J. What can we do lo correct those inequities? 

In seeking answers 'to these two questions four key factors surface. 

:> 5^strictive student».enrollment practices ip vocational education 

Z Sex dis crimination in staffing patterns in our educntiomil system. 

ment%™°^^?9^^^ Employment 'Standards A^^iuxdrliU '^^^^^^^^ 

r3*rJ^^*?,^^J* Dlyorcw^ Ro<^" The Flint JovrnQt, February 28 lft75 ^ 7 
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. 3. Sex^iscrinjination on Policy Boards in vocational education. 

4. Sex-discrimination in instructional practices. 

These four factors will be addressed separately as questions. 

l/What are the Restrictive Enrollment Practicet in Vocational EduoaUon 
Which Ditcriminate Agaimt Female Studentsf ^ 

Some 11,602,144 i>ersonsL, were enrolled in secondary, post -secondary and 
adult Vuciitiunal Kducatiun courses in 1972 Females accounted for 55 percent, 
a figure that has remained cons>tant Mnce 1970. Females accounted for almost 
two-thirds of a)J vocational education students in secondary schools. However, 
Vocational Education prugrijmb sliovv sliarp differences in male and female 
distribution.* Buys are concentrated in agriculture, technical education and in 
trade and industrial progranis. Girls are concentrated in home economics, 
health, and office uccupatiuns Let us look at a comparison of those enrollments 

Home economics, trade and industrial, and office occupations account for 71 
percent of all enrollments in Vocational Education. Home economits is the 
largest program with almost 30 percent of all students. Enrollments by specMc 
Office of Education (OE; instructional title reflect patterns which limit later 
earnings for young women by leading to lower-paying jobs than male-Intensive 
programs. 

TABU l.-VOCATtONAL EDUCATION DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENTS AND PERCENTAGE 'BY SEX AND 

PROGRAM, 1972 » ' ' 



ToUl Ptrcent of total 

> enroHments enrollment Percent fenf>jle Percent mi t« 



Distribution 

Home Economics . ^ 

Trsdtand industry 


196,460 
640,423 
336,652 
3.445,69S 
2,351,178 
337,069 
2, 397. 96S 
1,^^4;^9 


7.7 

5.5 

i9 ' 
29.7 . 
20.3 

2.9 
20.7 
11.2 


5,4 
45.3 
M.7 
91.6 
76.4 

9.8 
11.7 
44,7 


94.6 
54 7 

- 15 3 
t.4 
23.6 

' 90.2 
tS 3 
55.3 




• 11,602,14^ 


, 100.9 


•55.4 


44.6 


1 includes below frsdi 9. 


1 








Source Division of Vocationai and Technical EduutionJ 
tnfton Offict of Education, Department of Health, Educat 


•Summary Data Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972" Wash ■ 
h^ii_M^9\W9. May, 1973, p. I. 

• 



Agriculture Is* a male-intensive vocational program, with percent male 
enrollments. All of the eight OE instructional programs arc overwhelmln|jly 
male from a lov\ of 73 percent in ornamental horticulture to a high of 99 per- 
cent in agricultural mechanics. The range in entry-!^vel pay for four of the 
seven job areas listed in the OK Instructional Titles with annual earnings 
♦ y listed bv the Department of Labor for 1972 was from a low, of $6,432 in forestry 
- 'to a high of $48,700 for a commercial farmer, with Agricultural Production 
iivi^ragHig ^iNlOO and Agm-ultural Rt'i^ouroes ownyr-ui>erated, averaging $25,000 
per year. . ^ * , 

Distributive education is the only vocational area where males and females 
* enroll in almost'equal numbers— with females represeliting 45 perxrent ot the 

total enrollments. Of tlier OE instructional titles girls are 67 percent in Ap- 
parel and Accessories, 60 percent in Kloristry, 62 percent In food services, and 
60 percent in home furnishings. The trade business In January, 1973 was the 
second largest employer of v\omen with a total of 6,300,000 working mostly 
lu retail sales, v\here nearly^' half of the employees are women. General mer- 
cliandlsihg^mld average \\eekly earnings of $82 per v\eek. However, women are 
odly one-Tourth- of the hlgher-pa>ing wholesale trade, which results in an 
Income differential of 60. percent more annual income for men In this field.* 

Young women comprise S5 percent of total enrollments In health occupations. 
Flftee»;pf the 17 OE . Instructional titles are female Intensive. However, 66 
peTcenfjjof the female enrollments are concentrated in three programs. 

« DtvUlon of Vociitlonal and Technical Education. Trendt in Vocational Education 
^Fttcal Year, Washington. Office of Education, Department of Health. Education. 

*°?mizaSrth Wafdman^ank Beverly J. McEaddy, "Whefe Women Work— an Analyiia by 
Industry and Occupation," Monthly I^bor Kerlew. May, 1974, pp. 4^&. 
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vr«l'*2i;yrT~-'l'>'' '»«''-ai5»'d S120 per week in 1973. 

In 1073 "ursfs lueiaged $8,100 annually at job entry 

x'lnZ'^If^Tr.'^^-, "veniged S07.00 i,er week in 1973.' 

Janu^r^ 1973 iftMH-Iwr"?. Programs In 1972. By 
aveTged$107 weery.^ " ""'^''"'^ '^'"^'^ ^""'"^^ 

,noi!p h''!."^ 'ia'*' "^■<""i''V''"'"K'>" t'"' l"W-st area of vocational education with 
r ho . Z,l,nro''' '•nrollment.s. Of aggregate enrollments 

in lioniwimKuig 92 iK-rccnt are n-niale Of tho 14 OE instructional titles nn 

\Searnfn<r , ttt o catoKoru-s . Consumer and Homemak ng and 

makme werf fn ^"'"^''"^ enrollments in home- 

i^a^iiib juus. Among I lie o.oUo.OiK) in services women tTOR-inp m hr.foio 
dries, and dry-cleaners earned average wages -between $^an| ^7 'in January! 

cla"slflld''^voca^''■nnJ''vi;'^•r•r«^^^ """"^ economics should be 

ciiissijieu as \ocational \et skills deve oped in these nroerams nrp of o..^h 

tXVSTt.i°n. 'v'""" """■''•^'"^ l^oth Tales Ind emales'ouS 
Ln thre^ nercen o?^M?.°'JT,"''l-''" "/""'^umer education account for liss 
rwonoric survivn? !n o J^nowledge of consumer education is critical 
10 etonomic sur\i\al in the complex free enterprise svstem of tndnv tho 

?i^L • machines, stenography, and typing. It Is Ironic tha with n a 

T„ 1 J \. • i . " tt'CliniCiil occupations In 1972 was S8 IfW 
thP total'^fnrl? industrial education, females account for onT> 12 p„cent of 
foil fKducati^rJ^frtv of t\ie"^Tr """""^ area'^fvoca- 

were'28'p"e?cem - of'Thl iV'Zr'"'" 
concentrated in less skilled. l«?«e^payingS ifjanuarv ^oV^''^^ "^^'^ 
weekly earnings were less t^i !?100 ' " January, I9i3 their average 

^m'^Kr hou7 'c^tlfff' t '-"'^"^'^^ occupations in 1972 was 

we^ly'lnt n vel w\"ges':1fiL)^a?.3 K^T' ""T^"'^' ^^'^ «15aM 
$187 por week entry fevel w4ges in S?' enrollments, paid 

oC°eLonments°l^':„^f. 'fa'reaf Orls'ar!' co'^'c ^ f'^' « -"i-"-- 

and office occupTtio"i^ On.v 41 qe nsfruction^^^^^ '° '"t""''' ''"'"emaking, 

vocational education .areas" but .^l.t o/^kIT ' "'^ tbese 
enroll in female inte'4in^o^"atio^ p 

course-options. B\ contrast bovs ui.,. JriLii !,\ t are ijm ted to 33 wage-earning 
viewed L male.intens^Tliavtn^ vocational programs traditionally 

K 

i|S:SSH"H'4— ^^^^^ 

•/Md, pp. lo-n. . . I- , I. o. . . 
•Bureau of Labor Statistics, op, cit 

« Bureau of Labor Statistics, op. dt. ^' * 
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FIGURE 1 

Wage-Earning Vocational-Technical Programs, 1972 
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Female Intensive 
Programs 
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Girls have^ wage-earning instructional program options within the feVnale- 
iutensive Vocational Education programs of health, ■ gainful homemaking or 
office- while bovs have ^ wage-earning options within the male Intensive in- 
structional programs of tlie four male-intensive Vocational Education i^pgrams 
of agriculture, distribution, technical and trades 'and industrial. Compare 
these limited Vocational Education options -for girls with the Bureau of the 
Census tabulations for 1070 that $0 percent of employed women were concen- 
trated in 21 occupations while 50 percent of employed males were spread 
throughout 05 of the occupations listed in 1969. The same three to one ratio 
exists. Limited educational options for girls In Vocational Education lead to 
fewer opportunities for women In the world of work. 
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pniniil^r'r''''"\r^^"?.^^ '''''''^''^ pjitU^His ()f Si^x (liscrfminatioii in 

l^onJ^^Jl 'I' ^;?^'«^»/>»"VTi.(hnieal programs. Of 75 technolopes in post- 
^''T^'''''"^ educxition. ^^omt.n ^^ere the majority of enrollments in 
nroS frnl!f V'"^^/*"'?'. V''^^ "majority of men selected an occupati(xnal 
program from four technical areas including data processing, natural science 
anc^ nV^r^'^ engineering, /omen were concentrated n health 

t^Tnal progrims^'^^'^ male^intensive areas spread throughout 32 occupa- 
Of 81 instructional programs in Vooational-Tcdinical education and their 
corresponding D.O T - job classiflcation. comparisons are offered between ina e 
im'' ''''^'^^^ ^"^'-'^ earnings accurdiiig to entry-level earnings for 1972. 



FIGURE 2 

Distribution of Technological Programs of Post Secondary 
Education by Sex, 1970-71 ^ 
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TABLE 2 -^COMPARATIVE AVERAGE ENTRY EARNINGS FOR MALE AND FEMALE. 1972-73 



*Sex 






Earnincs 

by hours 


Weeks 


Months 


^' -Year 


Female 

Male.. 






U 19 
4 22 

4 


$130 05 
139 87 


5561 23 
837 50 


J6."502. 12 
9, 744. 14 



' SoufM Summacy ol "Su-mmaty Data Vocational education Fiscal Yeai, 1972," WashinEton Office of Education, Depart- 

"lt«uol'Yibo^tt:s;c"'"lt;\o?al'o"l^ 1974 75 E^aion," Department of Labor, Washington 

U S Government Printini Office, 1974 

'fhose occupations in ^irls aggregate lead tu luwer-pay jobs than those 

in which y boys predonnnate The st>ciaUy determined custom^ accepted and 
reinforced by the schouls, uf i)re-selection of occupation by sex perpetuates 
the problem of low wages for women in adult life. 

Few situa|it>ns are mure seriuusly discriminatory than the female high school 
dropout. Girt^ droii out high school chiefly for one reason: pregnancy. 
Fewer than one-third of our public school districts make provisions for enroll- 
ing pregnant^t^enagers. Most siihools have regulatiojis to exclude the pregnant 
teenager, some as soon as staff are aware of her pregnancy. Others establish 
a time limit. In a studj of n,000 school districts reported in the Atnerican 
SSchool Hoard Journal in April 19T1. Only 5,450 districts provide for pregnant 
girls. - 

Some school districts let pregnant girls attend night school and adult educa- 
tion classes. Some provide a lioniebound teacher. Some schools allow the girl 
to remain on her regular program. A few districts provide regular programs 
plus tailor special pre-natal services. 

This issue is raised here because more tlian 210»000 school age girls give ■ 
birth each year. The con.se<iuences of i>regnanc.\ are overwhelming tp the teen- 
ager. Whatever options about her future life sty^e she may have had, suddenly 
are very limited and she is faced with hard and immediate decisions. Many 
will drop out of school. The jounger the girl is, the greater the likelihood she 
will never return to school. 

What §re the consequences to the young mother? School age pregnant girls 
are medically high risks., They ha\e inore complications with pregnancy and 
delivery than older wimien. Some of the complications are biological, but more 
are societal linked to poor nutrition and lack of pre-natal medical care. By the- 
time the thild is born 60 irercent of the mothers will be married."* 

\Vhat are tlie consequences to the child? Young mothers are much more 
likely than Older womon to have premature babies with low birthweights. 
Premature, under<\eight babies are high risks in two ways—high risk for 
infant mortality and high risk for.birtli defects. Prematurity and low birth- 
weight have been linked to epilei>sy. cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and 
higher risks of blindness and deafness. Those running the highest risk, of 
having an infant of low birthweight are unmarried ^low-income women under 
the age of 15." 

And what are the social eimsequences of teenage pregnancy? Our educational, 
economic, and welfare systems are all affected. Of pregnant giris who drop 
uut vf school, tJie majority do not return, a loss to the society of a productive 
talent missing out on the opportunity for school-related s^ill development. Of 
those teenagers forced* into a hasty marriage, the likelihood of future divorce 
is high. Teenage mothers who give birth out of wedlock and who receive public 
assistance have an average uf eight additional children in subsequent years." 
As ^ou consider the costs of public assistance for mother and child, consider 
additional costs for her subsetiuent children, extra medical costs for Infants 
with serious health i>roblejns, plus the iM>ssibility of special education within 
five years. These students need to be enrolled in homemaklng courses that 
will prepare them with health and nutrition and knowledge of child develop- 



Marian Uownrd, "Pregnant School Age GirU,*' The Journal of School Health, 
September, 1071, p. 3G1. _ , ^ ,^ . .. 

" Jane »Menkln, "The Health and Social Consequences of Teenage Childbearlng," 
Family Planning Pernpectiv£t,^u\yl 1972, p. fiO. ' « , « ' 

KJeffry R. Heller and John Klraly, Jr.. "An Educational Program for Pregnant 
School-Age GjUrls," The Clearing Houte, August, 1973, p. 477. 
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, .students need iiiimodiatc job skills 



nit'fit t*n'Knant Kirls more Hmn oth(»r. 
htM'ause the.v will hixvi^ two to supiKjrt. 
2 How Do School Staff Statist ica HcfUct Svx Stereotyping? \ 
Th(» educational ortianization is a |j.\raiiu(l (Miuinatt'd bv men The foundation 
IS eoinimsed of a feniah' elmentar.\ statT iiiaiuly working with roungsters in 
elemontan .sch(K)I. While two-tliirds of the tt-arhing stafT are female, nowhere 
are women in thi> niajurit\ of power positrons, and the higher the grade level 
the fewer the women Statistics are una\ailal)U* on the sex distrihutnm of in- 
structional staff ni vocational education, hut women seldom are encountered 
in technical fields other than health and otlice occupations, food service or 
textile technology T\\ent\ percent of elementary principals are women 
Three percent of junior high principals ,\tv wiauen One percent of senior high 
principals are women. Ke.ss than 0 01 percent of superintendents are women 
Women administrators are concentrated in eleinentarv school or middln 
nuuiagement positions. • , * . 

TABLE 3-STAFFSURVEY OF PUBUCSCHOOL PROFESSIONAL. PERSONNEL, 19>2-73 



Numbers of persons 



Percentage distribution 



« Position 


Total 


Women 


Total * 


Women 


Instructio nil stiff 
Ttach*rs 


2,110,368 


• 1, 401, 214 


100.0 




66 4' 


Principals ' 

EJementary (mcludmi teaching principals). . 

Junior hifh 

' Senior hiih.» ... .-\ , 


. 48,196 
9.374 
15, 827 


' 9, 446 

272 
222 


100.0 
100 0 
- 100.0 


19.6 

2 9 
1.4 


Total principals . . . 


7^, 39? 


9, 940 


4 100 0 A 


13 5 . 


Assistant pnncipals 

Elementary 

. Junior hiih .. T. 
Stniorhigh *[ 


6, 483 
7,817 
13, 289 


1, 997 
594 
850 


100 0 
100 0 
100 0 


30 8 
7 6 
6 4 


Total assistant principals. 
Other instructional staff, ^ 


27,58^ 


^ ^ 3,441 


100 0 


12.5 


School librarians. * 
Counselors: 

School nur$'>s... I 
Olher . ^ \ 


40, 540 
49, 770 
17, 074 

33, 691 


37,216 
23, 392 
16, 835 
16,879 . 


100 0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 


47,0 

98 6 
51.0 


Total olher instructional staff. 


2, 352, 429 


1,508, 987 


100.0 


64.1 



, ' 7'he Vocational Education programs in which girls are concentratw! health 
home economics, and ofHce make up oS pereent of the total enrollment in Voca- 
tional Kducation Teachers assigned to thosr programs comprise only 48 percent 
of the total teachers in Vocatiomil Kdnoatic)n. The situation is particnhirly 
acute in liome economics where 30 percent of the total enrollment are taugh't 
h} 18 percent of the teachers In contrast, in trade and industrial 21 percent 
of the enrollments are taught 1>0 percent of the total staff. Girls are con- 
centratoil in cl^.sses where tliey have le.^s instructional time from the teacher 
necause of. higher pupil/tvacher ratio. Conversely women vocational teachers 
are likely to hp assigned to cla.sses with highiV pupil teacher ratio than men 
vocatM^ teachers Thus, secondary Vocation'Sl Education customarily dlf?. 
criminates' against hoth female students and female teachers. ^ 

While more than 50 percent of the students in secondary schools are girls 
schoor counselors are 47 percent female. While counselors are in a strong 
position to influence occupational choice, a study at Louisiana State Universit\ 
confirmed that parents are the decisive influence, (iirls ranked mother first anil 
^atheV fourth with "person in occupation" and "friend" preceding father as 
major influences on their oc^iupational choice. Boys ranked father first and 
mother sewn d and counselors ranked Hfth hy hoth'sexes." 

oertft!on«^if"HV^h IUniV\^ nVn'^i Vt^ducntlonnl ami Oooupntionnl Aspirations and Ex- 
'^^nV'Xxo'^^^^^^^^^ State Cnlv.rslty. Dopnrt- 
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TABLE 4.-ENR0UMLNTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM BY SEX AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHLRS 

1972 



Program 



Agriculture,. 
Distribution, . 
Hcalt^.,, 
Home econornics 
Offi«.. , 

Technical 

Trades and industrial . 
Other 



Total 



Total 
(ptrccnt) 



Ftmale 

(percent) 



Male 
(percent) 



Teacher 
Total (percent of 
teachers total) 



. m, m 

e40, 423 
3i6, 652 
3, Hb, 698 
2,351,878 
337,069 
2,397,968 
1,304, 619 



7 7 


5 4 


94 6 


13, 270 


5 9 


5 5 


45 3 


54 7 


13, 795 


6 2 


2 9 


84.7 


15 3 


14, 552 


6 5 


29 7 


91 6 


• 8.4 


41,547 


18 5 


20.3 


76 4 


23 6 


52,662 


23 5 


2 9 


9 8 


90 2 


16, 820 


7 5 


20 7 


11.7 


88 3 


65, 105 


29 I 


11 2 


14.7 


55 3 


6,369 


2.8 



Sourcf Dfyision of Vocational and Technical Education, T»endsin Vocational Educatiort Fiscal Yeaf 1972," Washington 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wtlfare, June, 1973, p 23 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 'Summii> Data Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972' , Washington 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, May, 1973, pp 12-17 

One stud.\ of 4Ui> stiuhMits in mi urban higli stlnnU indicates that rounselors 
are mure ffftrtivf in ai'iuU'iuif tJian \<)tatn^nal luunsfUing. They art» providinR 
more assistance in colU»gf ami uiii\ er.sit,\ ithuining than they are expanding 
student a\\areness i>f nuiltU)le j»jh (>piH)rtuiiiTu'ji and being helpful in occupa 
tional goal setting?'" Thus. luuuM-hjrft relU'it an eiitast pliilusopli} that white 
collar jobs have more status than bhu"v'oU;*r jobs Intelleet is mure valued 
tlian manual skills Academic eduoJtion !\«<^(ar mure prestige than voeational 
training 

In a surve,\ i*f eomiuunit^ attitudes t(n\ard school, high scliool principals 
til Culver ('it\. California, in N»nembei*. 1J)T4. reflected this sanm ehtism by 
judgipg tlie perforiuaiice of their M'lu«»hs in terms of the percentage of graduates 
wlm went tu collei:e. Thus, an, ehti.st philoM)pli> pervades the school. 

As for women in colleges ami iiniversitics^4)reparing teachers and adminis- 
trators. onU\ V.) percent of the facult,\ any?\oiTi^w^"\Vi)nien are 1" percent of 
the faeulty in all universities and p/reent of the teaching staff in all 
colleges.'" ' Women are unlikely to be iH^Itege iiiT^idents. or ^ ice presidents. 
Women in college adiiiinistia|ion arc liUel.\ t(^ he liead librarians, directors of 
placement or finaucial aid Tliert- wcr^ 3 percent female department heads at 
the colleges in the survej comliutcd b.\ tlic .Vmcrican Association of University 
Women Thus, despite Jl)cing- t,lie majority of puldic school teachers, women 
are virtitally powerless in adhtinistration both in public sclnjol and in univer 
sities. and tlie higher ,\ou go in education the fewer women become. 

Willie tlie majority of high hclmol graduates are girls, only 45 percent of those 
enrolling for. tlie first time in programs of higlier education are girls. Tiie total 
.enrollment m institutions of liiglier education in tlie fall of 1971 was further 
reduced to 4L^ percent female.^" 

As for completers of undergraduate eduoalioij in 1970-71, 44 percent of 
associate degree programs and 13 percent of bachel<»r*s degrees were conferred 
upon wonH'U.** 

The discipline of education grants moie 'degrees than any /other and women 
dominated the total niuuber of graduates b> three to one Of a/11 women receiving 
baclielor's degrees in 1970-71, 3b percent \\ere concentrated in tlie field of educa- 
tion. They were a majiirity of the master s degrees m only six discplines ancVa 
niagority of the doctorates otily in home economics. Thus, college educated 
women are more confined l)j atademic disi ipline tlian by the limited numl)er 
t)f occupations in which tlrey are eUister^nl. Within programs of eduCJition 

« Joseph h Thornc. ' *l ho UolAtlonshlp of thr .lol) Mark«>t and Motivational FactorK 
orr- the Career Goals and, ar Job Choices ot Flint IIlRh Scliool Senior*." Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation. rnJver^lt.\ of MIchlRan, 1974, p P^ 

a^' The Status of M'omen FnvuJty and Adminmtt ation oi Itijffhtr Ijducntion Institutions, 
tin 1-72, NKA Uesoarch Memo, Washliijjt^)" National Kilucatlon Assoclntlon, April. 

^^"•'^kenneth A Simon and W Nance Grant, Digcnt of EiJucationaL Stathttcs, i972 
hfixtion. National Center for Kdmatloiial Stjitlstks, Ofllte of Kducatlon. Depnrtmcnt of 
Health. Education, and Welfotii-^iViislihiKton . I'.S (;overnment IVlntlnp omce, 1973. 

^^^»»'M*arv^Eva*n8 HoopiT, ffnrned hcgrccn Confetfcd, /f70 7/, National Center for Edu- 
cation a 1* Stat WtlcK. omre of Kducatlon. Department of Health. KHucatlon. and Wflfare, 
Washington : V S. Government Printing Ofnce. V,)1''>, S. 
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women were <lIs7»ersHl everywhere except in agricultural education 

and industrial arts. Thi.s pattern is rei>eated for master's degrees At the 
doctoral level in vocational education, women were a majority only in home 
economics and nursing education Of the masters degrees granted in vocational 
oduca^on. women rei-eived 41 percent dispersed as follows : 

y6 percent of .MA*?« in nursinfc education 

{)0 |>ercent in home economics « 

i>0 percent in business. c<jmmerrlal and distributive education 
5 percent in industrial arts, vocational, and vocational/ technical educa- 
tion^ 

4 7 percent in agricultural education 

At the doctoral level in v«xrational education, women, received 30 percent of 
the total depees granted, but they are a majority <90 percent) otily in Hon»f 
Kconomics Education and Nursing Education. As for the division that prepares 
administrators, only nine i>ercent are women.*^ 

The sch«M>ls convince girls in a variety of ways that it Is a man's world— 
with a prep4*nderaBCe of female teachers in elementary school but a dearth of 
female faculty in higher e<lucation and beyond elementary schools, women In 
administration, including vf>cational education are very few Indeed. 

3. ^Vhat 1$ the '^tatui of M'omen on Policy Boards f 

Women as a major force on school boards have remained constant over the 
.last 50 years In 1922 women were 10^ percent of the school board members, 
today they are 10 1 i>eroent ^ Of the .'2 presidents of state boards of education 
in 1972. four percent were women. During 1973-74. only one woman was a chief 
state school officer. 

As for Vocational Education, the total current membership of the 56 State 
Advisory Councils for Vocatit>nal I-xlucation Uncludes American Samoa, Guam. 
' Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Washington, D.C., and Trust Territory of the 
Pacifif Islands) is 1.180 Women c^^nstitutp 14 percent of the members'hsip. Six 
councils have no women. Of the Pjate Advis4jr.\ Councils of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 12 Percent or six of tht dmirpersijus and two of the executive directors 
are womtfu Or Ihe 22 memt»er National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, four are women. There are no women among the state directors of 
vocational education." 

TABU 5 -WOMEN IN POLICY POSITIONS ON STATE AND NATIONAL BOARDS OF VOCATiONAL EDUCATION. 1974 
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Tho«, women are not represented in elective or appointive decisionmaking 
roles at the state or national level But women are two-thirds of the complete 
aggregation in Vocational/Technical Education. 

4. ^y?lat Are the InBtntctional PracttccM That Contribute to Hex DUcrimtna- 
tion and Sex Stercfftppxng in Vocational B4ucaiionf 

Sexism exists ever.vwhere. but schools* are gnllt.v of discrimination against 
females if for no other reason than thej reflect the society they serve. The 
concentration of v\omen teachers and v\omen administrators in elementary 
schools dircriminates ngain.st both boys and girls by failing to provide male 
and female role models in nearly equal nombers- School policies that prevent 
giris from enrolling in Indu^ial arts or that place all the boys in pacheloi 
Living classes discriminate against both sexes by sexual segregation within 
the school. 

*»'/Wd,.pp. 173-268. ^ 

•a'*NSBA Study ShoKK School ^oird Quota Syitem Dl»crliJi=stt2 w'^^it Women 
The School Adminitirator^ M«y» 1974. p. 5 "vwi^u. 

»'*Sute Ad vlwry Councils for Vocttlonal Education. FlaoU Year 1&74." Mlmeo- 
rrtpbed^V^jvort. WMhInrton Dltl^Un of Vocttiontl and Teclmlail Education. Office of 
Education, Department of Hwlth. Education, and Welfare. February 28. 1974 p, 1. 
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Teachers treat boys and Klrls differently. They assign sex-specific tasks 
Giris wash the sink and Nvator the phints and tidy the tables. Boys move lie . 
clmirs S th^ equipment ^nd empty the wastebaskets. Teachers expect girls 
?o brdXandTas^^ve and reward-'them for their conformity Grade school 
boys have more positive feelings about being male and are confident and as- 
serUve Teachers anticipate that hoys will be harder to manage than girls 
Assigning homework by s^x. segregating classroom seating, and encouraging 
rivalry hy segregated games are nil discriminatory practices Some teachers 
may even shew a stronger preference for one sex. Recent studies indicate that 
while girls' awareness of cart*ers increasing in variety, they are unable to 
identi^j^vhat^a day oii the job would he like. Boys can describe career actlv- 

^^^The expectations that boys are more assertive, stronger, that men have a 
variety of Interesting jobs outside the home, even the message that males are 
more important th^i females are reinforced in textbooks. 

Girls are portrayed In words and pictures as physically inactive and jmable 
to perform Tasks requiring strength. Boys are problem^ solvers and mischief 
makers. Mothers are shown alwuys at home doing nothing but housework 
Fathers are jobholders and decision-nmkers. The number of stories about boys 
outnumber the stories about girls. There are many more recognized male heroes 
of history than there are recognized ^pmale heroes. A task force in Frinceton, 
New Jersey spent two years rvNie^Jng 134 bookls from 12 different publishers 
to locate non-stereotvped texts. They f oumV none« Even library books discrimi 
nate.** The American Library AcM«M.iation found that boy-central story charac- 
ters outnumber girls by two to one. 

Segregated classes like himiemaking and industrial arts, health occupations, 
pre-apprenticeship programs, auto mechanics and office practice classes with 
lopsided enrollments o^one sex or the Other are in direct violation of Title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1072. Such practices contribute to the mjth 
that women do not possess n.anual dexterity. Fewer girls enroll In mathe- 
matics beyond fundamental algebra and geometry. Physics and electronics 
classes are almost as segregated as industrial arts. The expectation that boys 
are better In science ami mathematics bars girls later on from enrolling in 
technical programs. < ^ s i 

Physical education is another class that discriminates in favor of males who 
generally have more class options than girls. They also have acc^ in intra 
mural and extracurricular sports— In which few girls have an opportunity to 
participate. In manv communities much more money is spent on male athletic 
programs than on female atheletie i#r..Arams. Yet u is just as important for 
women to participate in physical activities to keep fit past 30 aa for men 
* Stereotypic sex roles in school limit later career opportunities. This results 
in- underutilized female talents and places enormous pressures" on men to 
succeed in a highly competitive world. . „ „ 

The final critical question resulting from an analysis, of existing statistics. 

* studies and literat)ire is 

Whst Can \V€ Do To Correct These Inequitiesf^ 

1 Enf<5rce the law! New HEW guidelines for enforcement of Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 3072 liave been released. Segregated classes are 

• Illegal. In vocational education, homemaking will have to broaden its appeal 
to secure voluntary male ei^rpllments./AU Vocational/Technical programs will 
have to give evidence of increasing numbehs of enrollees of both sexes. This 
Should result in oiHjning- up liigher-paying skilled crafts and operatives occu- 
pations and science and enginwning technologies to women. Combined female/ 
male classes like homemaking/ industrial flrta with team teachers is an alterna 
tive. CurrenHr educational statistics are not being recorded by sex. This is a 
critical oversight which must be corrected if women are to be able to measure 

^*^2^ationaU State aftd lotal Advisory Boards of Vocational "feducation Should 
have equal numbers of women and men. Vocational administration, like school 

MLrnne B. IcHt/i». "A Ch\U'n F-y<* Vlow^of S« Rolcii.'' Reprint. The Schooa and 
8cx Role Btereoiuptno, Prototypo Mntcrlnl« for Conforfnco Organlxcd by National Edu 

''':i'S..^rn\"o^^^^ i" the Elomontnry School." Todav*, Sdu 

cntton, Decciiiber. 1072. p. 21. 

tera Outnumber girls by two to one. 
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Teachers treat Ikivk and Kirls difft^rently They assign sex-specific tasks 
Giris wash the sink and ^^ater the plant> and tidy the tables Boys move the ^ 
chairs, slack the e(iuipment ^nd eniptv the uastvbaskets. Teachers ej:i>ect girls 
to be docile and passive and reward'them for their conformity Grade school 
boys have more positive feelings abuut bwng male and are confident and as- 
sertive Teachers anticipate that i«)!ys a\i11 be harder to manage than gins 
Assigning h'.inework b% "^x MWJcatintf (lassr^.m M-ating. and encouraging 
rivalry 'bv segregated gamev^ are all (hvcnminatnry practi«-s Some teachers 
may even shf,u a stronger preference f^r one m-x Recent studies indicate that 
while girls* awareness of can-er^ is increasing in variety, they are unable to- 
identif^^^hat a da> on the job uouUl be like Boys can describe Career activ- 

*^*The^ expectations that boy> are more a>5^rtive. stronger, that men have a 
variety of interesting jobs out,side the home, even the message that males are 
more important than females are reinforced in textbooks. 

Girls are portraved m words and pictures as physically inactive and unable 
to perform tasks "requiring strength Bo>s are problem solvers and mischief 
makers. Mothers are shown ah\a>s at h„uje diiing nothing but housework 
Fathers are jobholders and deciMon-iiiakers The number of stories about boys 
.outnumber the stories about girls There are many morf recognized male heroes 
^ of history than there are recognizetl female heroes A task force in Princeton. 
New Jersev si>ent two vears reviewing 134 b^niks from 12 different publishers 
to locate non-stercx»t%ped texts The> f.mnd none Even library books dlscrimi 
nate.** The American Librarv A^v^^iation found that boy-eentral story charac- 
ters outnumber girls by two to one 

Segregated classes like homeiaaking and industrial arts, health occupations, 
pre-apprentlceship pr<»gram.s. au:.. niechanics and office practice classes with 
lot>sided enrollments of one or the other are in direct violatkm of Title IX 
of the tMucation AinendmentN i>f 11*72 Such practices contribute to the myth 
that women do not iwssess manual dexterit> Fewer girls enroll in mathe- 
matics bevond fundamental algebra and geometry, rhysics and electronics 
classes are almost as segregated as industrial arts The exj>ectation that boys 
are" better in science and mathematics bars girls later on from enrolling in 
te<-hnical programs 

Physical education i^ another class that discriminates in favor of males who 
generally have more class options than girls. They also have access in intra 
mural and extra-curricular sfiorts— in which feu girls have an opjwrtunity to 
participate In manv communities much more money is spent on male athletic 
programs than on female atheletic rr^ ^rams. Vet ii ii» just as important for 
women to participn.e in physical activities to keep fit past 30 a» lur men 

Stereotvpic sex roles in sc1i(m»1 limit later career opportunities This results 
fn underutilized female talents and places enormous pressures on men to 
succeed In a highly competitive world. _ . 

The final cntical que.stion resulting from m analysis of existing statistics, 
studies and literature is 

Whc! Can ^Ve Do To Correct T^fSf Inequitiaf ^ 

1 Enforce the law! New HEW guidelines for enforcement of Title iX'of 
the Education Amendments 4>f 1972 have been released Segregated classes arc 
illegal In vocational education, bomemaklng will^ have to broaden its appeal 
to secure yoluntarv male eijrtilloients All Vocational/Technical programs will 
have to give evidence of incn»asing numbers of enrollees of both sexes This 
«;honld result in oi>ening up higher-paying skilled crafts and operatives occu- 
pations and science and engineering technologies to women - Combined female/ 
male classes like bumemaking/ industrial arts with team teachers is an alterna- 
Uve. Curren'i^ educatitmel statistics are not being recorded by sex This is a 
critical oversight which must l>e c»>rrected If v\omen are to be able to measure 
progress. v_ • ■ " • 

2. National. State afid local Advisory Boards of Vocational Education Should 
have equal numbers of women and men. Vc»cational administration, like school 

»LTDDe B Iclltxin. A Cblld> Evi- Vlei^ of SfX Rolw.'' Reprint. The SchooU'and 
Sex Role Stereotypino. Prototrpe ^taterlaiJi for Conffrrnce Organized by National Edo 

"•il"ArorracoU°And"S^^ lu th. Elementary School/' Today'i Bdu 

cation, Decexijber. 1072. p. 21. , * 

ters outnumber girls by two to one. 
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administration. gt-rifTaTU Is a malt* intwar base. Women must be appointed and 
elected to policy boards in (»qual numbers 

3 The solution to the paucity of i<hoi>\ administrators must originate in 
university department^ uf xh»H»l administration, which t>ear the responsibility 
for preparing educators for MlitM)l management. There are few women enrolling 
in education admmistratJon becau^^ there are few women faculty to encourage 
increasing: numl^er^ uf wnmeii prepan- fi»r adnunii^tration Universities must 
likewise hire women to sene ai. adiiiinistrator-modelig for aspinng women 
teachers tntil female admmistraturs increase throughout all levels of educa- 
tion, there wih tK* Yew vijoiific-ant changes for young women, including Voca- 
tional Education 

4 Insemce e<iucation is needed to create awareness of the unequal oppor- 
tunities which exist and t^i alert staff to eliminate discnminatory instnicnonal 
methods. Xon sexist text*^^ j urriculuui and supplementarv materials de- 
veloping Teacher-trainer*. administ»oiMis and teachers must be retrained. 

A special problem exists f<«r counselors. They are poorly prepared in knowl- 
edge about occupations and the current job market and job outlook, Thev need 
a clearinehouse of information frf^m the local employment commission to keep 
tneir information current If girls are- to prepare for higher-paying jobs, coun- 
selors must encourage them to enroll in male-intensive programs— especially 
in new fields of technology and in Trade and Industrial classes, in pre-appren- 
ticeship programs This implies that counselors must have awareness of pro- 
fessional and twhnical occupations which are expected to increase by 39 
percent Planning flight to l>egin immt^ialely to enroll voung women and men 
in^non-traditional occupations at all educational levels 

5 Programs for pregnant teeenagers should be mandated for public schools 
btate departments of Vocational Education are m a prim^ role to prevent the 

. needless heavy caseloads of socmi service agencies responsible for aiding 
pregnant teenagers ar..I unv\e<l mothers who are unskilled and unemnlnTaoie 
Public schools and vocational s^hot.ls should expand the options for teenage 
mothers by offering special programs in nutrition and child cace. career coun- 
seling and inten.;:rc occupational trainmg The pregnant teenager is a prime 
candidate for skill development because she has, two to consider in the Imme- 
diate future. 

6. Cuiiunuing day care centers with flexible hours are needed by the 'mothers 
of young children to make it jwssible for them to continue their education 
whether m public school. jKjst -secondary or higher education. The only alterna- 
tive for unskilled female heads of households without support is welfare 

\ocational education nnis-t provide a variety of training prograai^ Tor persons 
of all age.s. especially those with sr>ecial needs— aijd it is plausible to consider 
women as a less advantaged group. Vocational educators who recognize the 
potential social and eci)nomjc impact of vocational education cannot continue 
.0 ignore the nwls of half their students. Once we eliminate stereotyping in 
.he schools girls and boys will have greater freedom to choose satisfying careers 
and life roles Again may I thank you fnr the oi^portunitv to share my research 
and analysis with you and close wirti the thought, the humanization of our 
Institutions should result in a more e^nitable society in which all women and 
men may l>ecome self^reallzed persons. 

Mrs. CnisnoLM. With the <^/>n?ent of the other members here on 
the panpl, we ar^ going to hear from the other two speakers and 
then we will ask for questions. 

Now we will hear from Ms. Perlman, wlp is here this morning as 
a representative of the Coalition of Labor Union Women, but also 
?AFSME ^ ^'^vctor of the department of program development- 

Ms-'PEHLiJCAx. Thank you. 

r^\^^J}r^^ speaking on behalf of the National Coalition of Labor 
Union Women. 

n ^ r^^^^ v*^^ ^^^^ women met and organized the 

eoaiition o f Labor Lnion Women. Instead of the 1,000 union women 
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expected, over 3,300 women from oS national or international unions 
participated. 

There are now 31 local Coalition of Labor Women chapters, and 
that number is Rowing daily. CLUW is an organization dedicated 
to meeting the critical needs of women within, the framework of the 
union movement. 

Among our objectives are the expansion of efforts to organize 
women workers, the increased participation of women in union 
affairs, particularly in policymaking positions, and the support of 
le^slation such as the e^jual rights amendment, child care, and 
^•livable" minimum wage for all workers, improved medical and 
pension benefits, and more rigorous enforcement of all legislation 
affecting women. ' * ' , 

One of the reasohs that we plact^d a strong emphasis upon organiz- 
ing women workers is that unions can pro^'ide the political and 
colhs^tn-e bargaining muscle which women workers need to secure-^ 
better' pay, benefits, and all otht-r conditions of employment. 
> For example, we earn, on an average. $1,500 a year more than our 
nonunion counterparts, and our menibc^rs have far better benefit 
packages, including health insurance, sick leave, vacations, pensions, 
and other benefits. 

Out of 33.3 million working women in 19?2. only 4.2 million 
women were unionized. Unionized women are, however, growing 
force. -From 1958 to 1970, female union membership increased by 
1 million, an increase of 30 percent. r • u 

One of the biggest problems \\hich working women face is the 
myth that women work for pin money, for a new hat or for the 
down ,pavment on a second car. 

Let me share with you a typical view., This is a quote from a 
column by Lindl\ H. Clark, Jr., written in the Wall Street Journal 
on March 3, 1975 : 

The unemployment fijnire fnr .l<inuar>. lOTr*. was pulled up to SSI percent 
largely by the joblessness uf te<»nagers and adult women The two groups make 
up relatively larger iM^rtions *»f the labwr fori^ than they did a decade or two 
decades ago. . , . 

While many women and tevnajrers are the chief family breadwinners, many 
are not. Unemployment is never i.iea>«ant but for some' it is less pleasant th&ft 
it is for others * i * ' 

That kind of remark makes me furious. It sickens me that someone 
supposedly in the know could he is(norant of and totally insensitive 
to the facts of life in America for ;>uiklng women. 

It makes me as angr>' as Alan Greenspan, the chairman of the 
Council, of Economic Advisors, remarking that the group most 
severelv affected by the current recession were the stockholders. 

The "remark of our friend from the Wall Street Journal is' typical 
of the sex bias which wx)men face, and the lack of knowjedge of the 
true status of women workers. I don't know what Mr. Lindjey Clark, 
Jr.'s income is, but I suspect that it is higher thhii the median family 
income of $12,051. . , , 

Unfortunatelv, I get the feeling that when the policymakers in 
the executive Branch, including Mr. Greenspan, or Members of 
Congress need information about women workers^ they^ go home 
and ask their wives. 
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Since most policymaking bureaucrats make over $20,000, and 
Mr. Greenspan and Members of Congress earn $42,500. this is a 
statistically skewed sampling. 

There is a brochure put owt by the Women's Bureau entitled. 
"Twenty Facts on Women Workers.'' which ought to be required 
reading for all policymakers. 

As the pamphlet points out. women work out of economic necessity. 
Two-thirds of all women workers are either single, divorced, widowed, 
or separated, or their husban3r^rn less than $7,000 a vear. 

Working wives employed full time, year round contribute almost 
two-fifths of their families' income. Twelve percent of these workinc 
wives Contribute half or more to the family ir.come. They are work- 
ing to put food in their children's mouths' and to pay the rent. 

Those with the most serious problem are the female heads of 
householdsja large and growing group. Between 1960 and 1972, the 
number ojf households dependent upon .women increased 56 percent* 
frona 9..7/miIlion to 14.8 million. A very large portion of these are 
dup to tWe accelerated rate of separation and divorce. 

Studies point out th^f aftpr 2 years, child support and alimonv 
payments are either completely absent or severely reduced. This 
means that many women are the onlv source of income for their 
families. \ 

Of low-income families>s43 percent are headed bv a working 
woman, and the median incojhp for such families in 1971 was $5,116, 
less than half the income of male-headed families. As alwavs, 
minority women face the most serious problem. 

While some 11 percent of all U.S. families are female headed, 
among black faiiillles 34 percent are female headed. Among Puerto 
Riran families, 32.2 percent are female headed, and among Chicano 
families. 13.4 percent are female headed. 

The phenomena of female-headed hiinofitv families has alwavs 
existed: but as a studv done by the Community Council of Greatep 
Xew York indicates, it is a growing trend. " ^ 

They report that in the last decade there was an 89-percent increase 
in black female-headed households, and a lOO-percent increase in 
Puerto Rican female-headed households. The Xew York study cited 
above also indicates that 17 percent of all families in Xew York 
are now female headed. 

One of the most significant aspects of the female work force is 
that it is increasingly made \\p of working mothers. From 1940 to 
1972, the labur force participation rate of mothers rose almost five 
times, from 9 to 42 percent. In contrast, the rate for all women 
workers rose only 1.5 times, from 28 to'')43 percent. 

Mothers have been entering the labor force since 1948 at a rate 
of 1 percent a year, despite the decli le in the total population of 
children since 1970. In March 1973, U.S. families had 1.5 million 
fewer children under age 18 than the Year before, but 650.000 more 
mothers were working, and perhaps moJrtsi^ificant pf all has been 
the sharp rise in the numbers of mothenTwith preschool children in 
the labor force. / 

The rate of working mothers ^^^ith children aged 3 to 5 increased 
by 13.2 percent to 38.3 percent from 1960 to 1973. The participation 
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rate of mothers with children under 3 rose by 29.4 percent over the 
same period. 

One of the basic problems of women workers is that they ai<e 
concentrated in the lower paying jobs. These tend to be those occh^ 
pations which are female mtensive. In fact, the higher the concen- 
tration of women in the job category, the lower the wages. 

I would like to insert a tabte for ^he record, from aif article written 
by Elizabeth Waldman and Beverj^v J. McEaddy of the Bureau-of 
Labor Statistics for the May. 1974 Monthly Labor Review entitled. 
"Where Women Work — An Analys^ by Industry and Occupation.'' 
This table shows the average weekl\^ and hourly earnings for non- 
superv^isory workers on private non^ricultural pa> rolls in selected 
industries, \ 

Ms. CinsHOLsf. Without objection it will be inserted. 

[Table referred to follows :] \ * 

\ 

TABtE 5 -GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NbNSUPERVlSORY WORKtKb ^ UN PRIVATE NON- 
'i ^ . AGRICULTURAL PAYROLLS, SELECTED iNCiuSTRIES, JANUARY 1973 
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Contract conjt/octlon , 

Manufactufini 

OuraWa foods 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electjical... 

Electrical equipment and supplies.. .1 

Transportation equipment 

Mvscellanious manufacturing 

Kufiduiablafoods 

• Food and kindred products 

Canned, cvred, and frozen foods 

Confectionery and ritated products... 

Textile mill pfodocts 

Kmttjnf mills 

Apparel and othir textile prooucts 

Cntmical and allied products.. 

Leather and leather products 

Transportation and public utilities 

Telephone communication 

Switchboa/d ope ratin I employees'.. . . 

Une construction employees ' 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale tiadi 

Retail trade 

{(itail leniral mexchandis* , - • 

Food stores 

Apparel and accessory stores ^. . 

Eatinx and drinkini places . . ^ 

Motor vehicle dealers 

Druf stores and proprietary stores — 

Finance, insurance, and real estate..! 

BanMni 

Services t , 

Hotels, tourist courts, and mCFtels • 

laundries and drydeaninf pUpts... 

Hospitals JK... 
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36.6 

41.3 

34.8 . 

40.0 3.6 
41 0 3.9 

41.0 3.9 
42.4 4.5 

40.3 3.0 

41.9 4.8 

38.4 2.4 

38.7 3.2 

39.8 3.8 
37.8 V 3.0 
37 9 2.2 

39. 1 3 9 
35.7 2.4 

34.1 1.2 

41.5 3.5 

37.2 1.0 

40.2 

39.1 

34.4 

M3.6 

34.5 

39. 5 

32.9 

31.3 

32.0 

30. 6 

29. 7 

. 40.2 

^ 7 

37.0 : 

37.0 

33.9 

52.3 

34 7 
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Data relate to productioo workers m mminf and manufactcrinf. to construction workers in contract construction, 
and to nonsupervTsory woikers m wholesale and ritatl trade, finance, insurance, and real estate, trans porta tjon and public 
utilities; and servrces. 

• Data mate to employees *n such occvpattons tn the telephone industry as switchboard operators, service assistants, 
operatini room instructors, and pay station attendants tn 1971. such employe madi up 29 percent of the total number of 
nonsupervfsory employees In establishments reportine hours andcearmnts data. 

3 Data retate to employees h\ such occupations in the telephone industry as central of5ce craft workers, installation 
and ezchaoie repair cnft workers; line, c*b\i, sid conduit craft worksrs. and laborers, 

« Money peyments only: tips not included. 



Source: lureai^ of Labor Statistics. 
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Ms. Perlman. Women are concentrated in the lower paid and less 
skilled jobs. For example, while the average salary for all manu- 
facturing workers was $159 a week in Januarj* i973, in female- 
intensive industries the average is much lower. In the apparel indus- 
try, for example, in which 81 percent of jthe omplovees are female, 
the average weekly salary is only $93. That is $4,336 a year. 

The service industry, the most female intensive of tHe major irt- 
dustry groups, with 55 percent of its workers women, employed 6.8 
million women in Januarv' 1973. Earnings for this group averaged 
Sill a t^eek. Hospital workers average $108 a week, and women in 
hotels, and laundries and drjxleaners average $76 and $87 respec- 
tively per week. Another low-paying, female-intensive industry is 
retail ^general merchandise, where the average weekly wage is $82: 
All of this is contrasted with those occupations which are ihale in- 
tensive. For example, in transportation equipment, which has only 
10 percent female workers, the average earnings were $210 a week, 
and in the malt liquor industrv. which has 7 percent women, the 
average worker earned $229 a week. Finallv, compare in the public 
utilities the pay of switchboard operators, $126 a week, with those 
of line construction employees, $228 a week. Th^ measure is clear: 
Women should seek and be encouraged to seek nontraditional jobs 
if the^v wish to secure higher incomes. 

It IS clear that current vocational education courses are not pre- 
paring women to du that. Tliey are now concentrated in home- eco- 
nomics, clerical training; healtH, and cosmotologj*. 

As lis. Marilyn Steele's report, u'omen in Vocational Education" 
points out, ^irls are enrolled in only 38 wage-earning courses out of 
136 instructional programs identified by the Office of Education. 

This must be chan^d. Girls and women must be integrated into 
the vocational education courses traditionally offered to males. Con- 
versely, the boys ought to be encouraged to enroll in predominantly 
female courses such as home econorpics and nursing. 

With regard to home economics, the skills learned there are equally 
as important for men as well as women, and further emphasis in 
these courses upon consumer issuer and things such as appliance re- 
pair and family planning would be ver}^ helpful. Everyone should 
know how to cook, sew, fix a light switch, replace a broken window- 
pane, ^fill out their tax forms, or apply for a bank loan. Further, 
women, especially young women, need to know what the job market 
IS 1k:c. Many, young girls think they are going to get married, settle 
down, and have children. What they don't realize is that they will 
probably have two jobs, one in the home and one in the market- 
place. The two-parent working family is now the national rform. 
Young women might better understand the realities of adult life if 
the widow of a mineworker talked to them about what it is like 
to exist on food stamps and an inadequate pension. 

Hearing about the following experiences would also be good for 
young women: A woman, recently separated from her husband, who 
could only find employment as a nurse's aide on the night shift at 
the hospital, couldh't find anyone to take care of her three small 
children because no 24.hour child care services exist; or a waitress 
who could tell them what it is like to be informed, as they are being 
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informed right now, "We are going to cut you back from 5 to 3 days 
a week." 

There should also be special emphasis upon programs for women 
at the postsecondary level. This year marked the biggest increase in 
women aged 25 to 30 returning to school. There should *be special 
courses with emphasis off nontraditional fields for these mature 
women. 

Further, as women suffer greatly from underemployment as well 
as unemployment, women Currently working in low-level jobs ought 
to be advised of these classes. Finally, women on welfare ought tb 
be recruited for these programs. Seventy-three percent of all welfare 
.recipients are women and children. Another 14.9. percent a'^e «ged, 
and 11.7 percent are blind or disabled. Only 0.09 percent are able- 
bodied fathers. Currently, the average starting ^yage for WIN women 
is $1.87 an hour, a yearly wage of only $3,740. These women are 
heads of households. They need a more adequate wage, or they will 
just end up back on the welfare rolls. Obviously, many of these 
women will need child care while they go to school. 

Last year. Congress passed amendments which provided for bi- 
lingual vocational education. Tbese programs should be reauthorized 
and the funds slashed by 0MB for this purpose should T^e restored. 

I have noticed that women and union members have very low 
representation on the State vocational education policy councils. Both 
have only 12 percent representation. I would encourage you to man- 
date participation on these boards by category, jgrnd that you enlarge 
the categories for both wbmen and union members, I would also 
note that women should not be selected just^because they art women. 
They^ should have some experience and expertise in the field ol job 
training and employment Activist women such as CLUW members 
or women such as the speakers here today would be good selections! 

Finally, as I indicated at the outset, we are concerned about en- 
forcement of existing laws. We can tell you that when Ma Bel! was 
forced to pony up that backpay for women and minorities who had 
been discnmimted against, it did more to raise industry's conscious- 
ness than any other single act. Right jiow, the following employment^ 
profile exists at the "Office of Civil Rights which is charged with en- 
forcing the sex discrimination amendments of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. 
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424 

157 


.594 


Total 


266 


S81 


147 



Let us fee reasonable; 594 professi9nals and 253 clericals can't pos- 
sibly handle all of the enforcement work required for school deseg- 
regation, the Lau V. Nichols oversight survey on bilinmiai education, 
and the enforcement of title IX. xou must nare tough enforcement, 
and that irieuns you must increase that enforcement budget. 

Thank you. 

itrsj Chisholm. Thank you vary much, "Sis. Perlman. ' 

53-345—75 3 
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The last person on the panel is Dr. Joanne Steiger, president, 
Steiger, Fink & Smith, Inc. 

Dr. Steiger. Thank you very much, Congresswoman Chisholm 
and members of the committee, 

I W)uld like to thank the subcommittee for allowing me this oppor- 
tunity to testify on a subject wliich has become a major concern of 
mine: Sex bias in vocational education. I have worked in the field 
of education for the past 10 years as a teacher, researcher, and 
administrator, and spent approximately the last 4 years in the spe- 
cialties of vocational and career education. I was an intern with the 
Career Education Task Force in the Office of Education when the 
OE career education thrust was begun, and was a member of the 
staff of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education for 
21/^ years. 

1 currently head my own education researcli fiim and am devoting 
much of my attention to increasing educatton opportunities for 
women, particularly in vocational education.^ 

Sex bias in vocational education is pervasive. The system consists 
almost entirely of separate boys' courses and girls' courses, in which 
enrollments are preaominantly, usually entirely, of a single sex. 
Classes containing roughly equal enrollments of each sex are rare. 
Most of the women's programs, moreover, are built on the assump- 
tion that ft woman will never have to, or never want to, earn a 
Ikying.' Nearly half the enrollments of women in vocational educa- 
tion programs are in non^jainful home economics, a fine program in 
its place, but one that teaches no salable skills. The remaining fcrnaln 
enrollments are almost exclusively in stereotypical female fields and 
lead" only to low-paying, deadend jobs such as file clerk or nurse's 
aide.^ These enrollment patterns, and this consequences for women's 
earning power, are discussed in detail in a paper on this topic which 
I have appended to py testimony and which I would like to submit 
for the record, and I think those details have been covered magnifi- 
cently by* Dr. Steele here. 

Women are workers. Accordi^^ to a survey by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor last year, 46.3 percent of all women over the age of 
16 &re in the labor force, constituting 39.9 percent of all workers. 
Ninety percent of women work at some time in their lives. Further- 
more, nearly two-thirds of women workers are single, divorced, 
widowed, separated, or have husbands who make less than $7,000 
per year, a point all three of t»« have made. Women are serious 
worker<; PTid their needs for vocational education must be taken 
seriously. ^ 

Because of historical cultural patterns, women who do work earn, 
on the average, much lower wages than men do. In 1973, the median 
earnings <>f men who worked full-time, year-round was $11,156.. The 
median earnings of womeii who w^orked full-time, year-round was 
$6,335 or 56.6 percent of the male median. . 

A major contributor to the historical disparity in wages between 
men and women, beyond the simple failure to ^ve e<]ual pay for 
equal work, has been the tendency of women to cluster in a few low- 
wage occupations. Traditionally, very few jobs were open to ^vomen. 
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They Could be teachers, nurses, secretaries, bookkeepers, and one or 
two other things, but were not allowed into the vast majority o{ jobs. 

This is beginning to change. Antidiscrimination legislation and 
a gro*wing awareness on the part of women that they can succeed at 
a wide variety of jobs beyond those traditionally deemed appropriate 
to their sex are contributing, albeit ^raduall}', to the increasing em- 
ployment of women in nontraditional fields such as management and 
the skilled trades. 

Women cannot take advantage of the opportunities, however, if 
they come to the labor market without the necessary skills. Skilled 
women can now compete for eood jobs, but women without salable 
skills are as lost as ever. And I am particularly concerned in this 
regard with those victims of doubla^iscrimination: Minority >vomen. 
Every analysis of earnings I haveev^ seen, which breaks down 
earning by race and sex, shows the same pattern: White men on 
top, minority men second, white women third, and minority women 
absolutely last. , 

The vocational education system should be helping to eliminate 
past inequities by providing e<jual opportunity for job training in all 
fields^ to 'both sexes. Alas, this is not the case.^ Many, very- many, 
Vocaitional educators do not even take the training needs of women 
seriously. 

During my work for the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Educatipn, i was dismayed to find that many vocational educators, 
including some of the most influential ones, regard the vocational 
and technical neeus of women as inconsequential. Some refuse to 
concede there is any problem. Others view the matter as one of 
lowest priority. , 

I was told at one ppint by a very influential vocational educator 
in this country the following : "After we solve the problems of the 
handicapped and minorities and students in rural areas and other 
special needs groups,'' he said, "then we can look at training for 
women.'' 

The problem, I believe, is not one of ill will. It is a simple, total 
lack of awareness* These men — and they aj:e, almost without excep- 
tion, all men — do not know about the labor market participation rates 
of women. They do not know about antidiscrjimination legislation. 
They have never heard of title IX. I am not making that up., It is 
true. Even though that law was passed in the summer of 1972, there 
are people who do Upt know it exists, and many people who are 
running schools do not know it is illegal to have gingle sex schools. 
OCR has identified at least 17 on their first just preliminary runover 
o^frocational education schools which are exclusively restricted to 
One sex, the whole school. They haven't even looked into the millions 
of courses where tne schools absolutely keep women from enrolling 
in, programs. ' . . * > 

There is a nee<J for a major effort to inform the State and local 
authorities and officials, teachers,, counselors, school administrators, 
parents, and young people about the facts concerning women and 
work* * 

There arc several step$ that I believe fhe Congress can take in the 
course of revising the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
which will address this problem. 



That act represented a major step forward. It has helped bring 
improved vocational education to increasing numbers of Americans, 
but nowhere does it mention the spQcial needs of women or address 
the issue of sex bias. I believe the time has com/ ;vhen these issues 
. must be addressed explicitly. 

Specifically, I suggest the following changes: 

1. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

A specific statement should be kdded to this section declaring that 
it is the purpose of this act to provide vocational education oppor- 
tunities to both sexes equally. 

2. STATE PIANS 

States should be required to include in Ih^r State plans an in- 
centive program for local school districts to encourage the schools 
to overcome sex bias in vocational education. Five percent of part 
B funds should be set aside for, this puri)ose. Each State could 
thqn design the type of incentive system which is most likely to be 
effective in that State, be it flat grants, matching funds, special 
projects, or some other system. I feel it is very important to work 
through the State plans, so long as the committee is going to retain 
that structure of vocational education, because the key way to make 
any changes in, the system is to work through that system, and that 
system is dependent on the State plans, so the changes must be in the 
Sti\t(i plans and not in some peripheral area like just in the research 
fund category. It must be right there in part B funds if it is going 
to have any real impact on the system. ^ 

3. SPECIAL OFFICE 

100 percent Federal funding should be provided to States to estab- 
lish an Office of Women and Work within the State Departments of 
Vocational Education. 

This office would have three purposes: To, serve as a coiitact point 
for local education agencies and others in the State interested in im- 
proving vocational educational opportunities for women; to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the State Departments of Vocational Educa- 
tion in this field wit*li those of other State and local agencies such 
as Labot Department and Human Resources agencies; and to act 
as a voice within the State Department of Vocational Education for 
the needs of women. 

Once again, I feel, it is crucial to begin at the State Department of 
Vocational Education to havfe any real impact on the system. 

„ 4. KAFICXAL ASD ST^VTE ADVlSOftY . COUNCILS ON VOCATIONAL EDtJOAXlON 
# 

Section 104 lists a variety of special groups which must be repre- 
sented on the National Advisory Council and the State Advisory 
Council. ' ' 

Language requiring the appointment of "persons familiar with the 
vocational preparation needs of women and the problems of sex bias 
in employmwit and training" should be added to this list* 
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5., CONSUMER AJO) HOMEMAKINO E0TJCATIOK 



This section should be amended to require that courses be designed 
to attract students of both sexes. Consumer and Hqmemaking pro- 
grams could be combined with industrial arts programs to p^^vide a 
comprehensive Basic Life Skills curriculum. However, data on such 
programs should be kept separate from data on programs designed to 
provide training for jobs. Combining the Jala can lead to. erroneous 
analysis of such factors as enrollment and cost. 

I know this whole issue of including home economics in the vocaj 
tional education bill is a controversial one and there are arguments 
on both^ sides. I would hate to see the whole issue of overcoming sex 
bias and sex discrimination in voc ed ge£ brought down by debate 
over whether the homemaking subsidy should be part of the voc ed 
bill or part of the ESEA bill. 

I think consumer education programs or skills programs are cru- 
cially important. They should receive some Federal funds. It is not 
terribly important to me which bill they come under. It is terribly 
important to a lot of people in the field because they are used to 
getting their money through this bill. 

I don't think there would be any probhjms with it. so long as 
it is clear from the bill, and it is clear i^^ the records that are kept 
on the enrollments, that these are nongainful conr«?ps and the^e en- 
rollments are not carried as part of the skilled training enrollments, 
are not carried as part of the skilled training enrollments. . 



Until 1072 all enrollment data on vocational education programs 
were collected bj sex. This practice was stopped just as sex discrimi- 
nation became illegal. You cannot now get enrollment breakdowns 
by sex in the U.S. Office of Education voc ed programs. They just 
stopped collecting the numbers when the Federal Government stopped 
requiring the collection by sex. Most of the States stopped doing it 
too, although I think five. States — eight maybe — still hav6 those num- 
bers.'' Most of them do not have them. 

Therefore/when you go in to talk to a State director and you liave 
1972 numbers, he will quite frequently say: "Well, it has chan^d 
since 1972." As far as I can tell, things haven't changed since 1972, 
but it certainly would be better to have up-to-date statistics. It is 
not that difficult for them to collect them, and I think it should be 
mandated in the legislation that all those enrollment data be (Collected 
by sex, sex and race preferably, because I would also like to be able 
to track the question of minority enrollment problems. 

The following legislation closely related to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968 should also be revised : 

THE EDITCATIOX PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT, PART F 

This legislation was created to encourage the preparation of lead- 
ers in vocational education. The leadership in vocational education at 
this time is almost 100 percent male. Specific affirmative action re- 
quirements should be added to Education Professions Development 
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Act, part F, so thai women are recruited and trained to assume 
leadership positions in the field. 

THE EDXrCATION AilENDMEXTS OF 1972, TITLE X, PART B 

One: Planning Activities for Infusing Occupational Education 
into the Elementary^ and Secondary Schools. The legislation should 
mandate that career awareness and career exploration programs be 
free of sex bias. 

An as yet unpublished study, funded by the National Institute of 
Education, found sex stereotyping of jobs to be rampant in career 
education materials now being distributed to schools. The materials 
invited boys' interest in twice as many job categories, on the average, 
as they presented as being available to girls. \ 

Only 1 percent of the job categories were explicitly listed as being 
open to both sexes. The materiius examined were not relics from & 
less bias-conscious time. The earliest copyright was 1971. 
Two: State Planning Commission. Section 1056(b)(2) lists -a 
^ variety of groups which must be represented on the State Planning 
'Commission. Language should be added. to Require the appointment 
of "persons familiar with the vocational preparation needs of women 
and with the problems of sex bias in employment and training." 

And I would like to repeat a comment that was made by my 
colleagues here, that just appointing Women to these commissions 
does not deal with this problem. Historically, the women who have 
been appointed to many of Ihcse commissions were appointed be- 
cause their families were major contributors to political campaigns 
who usually were full-time homemakers. They are wonderful women. 
Some of theme have done great things, but they have no concept of 
the needs of working women and they have no understanding at all 
of the j)roblems of sex bias in employment. 
So, when appointipents are made, those appointments must be 
• made to people who are knowledgeable in these areas, not just people 
^ who liappen to B\f emale. 

^ Three: Technical Assistance. Title X, part B, provides authoriza- 
^ tion for the Qpmmissioner of Education to provide technical assist- 
^ance to States and to offer incentive grants to encourage the States to 
^ implement programs to meet special needs. Leadership in overcoming 
* sex bias in vocational educatipn coul(}, be provided by the^ Commis- 
sioner of Education using both of 'these techniques, were^ it made 
sufficiently clear that solving this problem is a priority of the legis- 
lation. And I think that is the single most crucial element, that the 
Congress make it clear to the people in the fieljJ that sex bias will 
not be tolerated, that it is a priority, and that fun<^ will be provided 
to help them in overcomin<y these ni«tcrical problems.^ 
Thank jrou very much, . ] ^ 
* [Material referred to by Dr. St'i^ger follows:] ' ' 

VocaViokal Preparation for \VO«tEN : A CRrriCAL Analysis 
(By JoAnn M. Steiger, Ed.U^) 

INTROnUOTlON 

Women are Joining the labor force in increasing numbers and their career 
opportunities are expanding, but the education system has failed to respond. 
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Women are still encouraged by the schools to prepare solely tpr t# role of 
homemaker or for dead end, low pa>ing jobs in traditionally female occupations 
Almost all women in the United States work for pay at some time in the r 
lives, and about half the feiuale population is employed at any o^e time, ine 
main factor that seems to prevent women Trom working, the presence of young 
children at home, is being, reduced in two ways : women are having lewer cnii- 
•dten, and women with young children are m^re willing to'work. „ 
/ the same time, the factor which most increases the likelihood that a 
Woman will be employed at some time in her life, the amount of her education, 
?B steadily increasing. Taken together, those trends seem to indicate that mare 
than half the women will be emplojed in the future. , . . ^ 

Women have traditionatly been employed in just a few, low paying jobs. Over 
a quarter of all women are employed in just five occupations: secretary, public 
elementary school teacher, retail sales clerk, bookkeeper and waitress In all 
occupations, women are paid less than men. But this is changing. Kqual rights 
legislation passed during the last decade is beginning, to have effect as the 
government, women's groups, and individual women press for enforcement. 
Major business firms have recently been forced to pay millions in back pay 
and \sage adjustment settlements and change company policies to ptfovide equal 
pay and equal opportunities to women workers. 

Thus women sweldng careers now and in the future face a different market, 
with many more opportunities, than their mothers faced. Most of their best 
opportunities will be in fields that have traditionally been considered male 
fields for the fact is that v.omen who work in fields that predominantly gm- 
ploy inales are paid substantially more than are women who work in fields that 
pred^iminantly employ women. / 

Tlie basic socialization forces in pur society push Women into a mgmy re- 
stricted vision of theii* role, including a very narrow range of^ccupations 
which are considered appropriately '^feminine." These beUefs seryfe to continue 
to channel women into low-status, low-pay occupations at a tune when they 
can do much better. J 

Schools are charged with preparing students realistically for their futures. 
In order to prepare women for their current role, which includes employment, 
the schools should be actmg to counter som^ of the socialization patterns which 
prevent girls from acquiring the job training that would do them the most 
good as adults. „ i ^ 

At present, the opposite 'tends to be the case. The schools heavily reinforce 
the traditional sex role stereotypes in course offerings, curriculum materials, 
guidance and counseling programs, and other aspects pf school life. The result 
can be seen in looking at the enrollment patterns of women in vocational edu- 
cation programs. Nationwide, half of all women enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion are in homemaking courses, another 30% are in office occupations, and 
another 14% are in other traditionally female fields. Only 8% are receiving 
training Jn traditionally male fields, the fields which, on the average, offer 
women the best opportunities. Analogous sex stereotyped enrollment patterns 
are found in post-secondary technical schools and in four year colleges. 

Clearly the schools are not preparing women for the real world. Substantial 
changes are needed. In order to have real Impact on this problem the schools 
must both change current practices \^hich discriminate by sex— many of which 
are now illegal under thp provisions of Title IX of the Education Amendments 
jLyT2— and also undertake positive efforts to provide realistic information 
to students and faculty about .the changing career patterns of women in the 

United States. > , ^x. i 

The following paper substantiates these geherali^sations, analyzes the issues 
una presents reoommeridations for changes in the educational system to make 
It more responsive to the real needs of women students. 

I. WOMEN AND THE LABOR FORCE 

More and more women are joining the labor force. In 1948, 32.7% ^f adult 
women (16 years old or older) were either employed or actively seeking work. 
' The percentage has increased steadily since that year and by November 1074, 

iiaT^cutlTft ^^^^ wf the President: Office of Management and Budget.^ fiTopial Indf- 
cotorl i975 GoTcrnment Pr^^^^ Office, Wafhlngton, D.C.. p 140. And, U.S. 

D^Mtment if Labor, Bureau* of 'Labo^ Itttistics, unpublished figures. November 1974. 
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^'fZ^'J^^^^^^ women were In this cat^ory.' Aa of that month. \^omen consti* 
tuted 39-9% ot the labor force.* 

These chanp^s In the behavior of women appear even more stnking if we 
. 25f^^ employment trends bj presence of children. Women at aU 

rages of their lives are woridng more now than they did 25 years ago, but 
tne greatest change is among wom^^i with young children. 

Women with no children under 1^ years of age increased their parOclpation 
to the labor foTO from in 1950 to 45.7% in 1974, a rise of 43.6% in the 

Rf^iflliJ^?^^- women with children aged 6-17 years 

increagfed t^ir participation in the labor force from 32^% in 1950 to 
in 1974, a rise of 64%. The percentage oi, women with children under 6 years 
old who worked rose from 13.6% in 1950 to 36.6% in 1974, a rise of 169%* 

A woman with pre-school chUdren at home in 1974 was more UlTely to be 
working than was a woman in 1950 who had no childred under la 

The evidence seems strong that the trend toward women's increased partici- 
pation in the labor force wiU continue. Not only are women less deterred from 
^wer^ndr^^^ presence of children than they used to be, but they are having 

H.T^^ljSSIS^? ^^^^ I2lf children bom per year per 1000 population) 
H^r^^2^^^^°';^'^.^° ^ ^ fertiUiy rate, the 

?^.Tt^fvJS^h«o'^.''^'^^"'!".°^^^ childbearing age will be li childwn. 
o?Le ^'"^ 2^*' ^""^ ^ ^^'^ ^"'^^ depression 

The working patterns of women are historically related to family size The 
fewer^cUldren a woman has. the more years she tends to work outside the 

^ Thns the demographic trends would seem to indicate that women will be 
^yt°e%\7r^nt ''''' ^^'^^ /^"^ the'murTthJ^ 

Another social change contrlbntlng to the continning Incivase in the per- 
centage of women employed Is thp rising education level. The more highly 
. educated a woman Is, the more likely she Is to work. Seventy-fiTe percent of 
fw^fn'f.!^. ^ "t^V^l * education Save worked at some 

hTJ^ ^'J^. Eighty.five percent of women who attended high school 

^^Lo'^ ''"^^ """'''^ ^^^^ Percent of women high school grad- 

■^h« .fT „°*f^ 1?' ^"^^"^ college have worked. Ninety-three percent of those 
who attended MUege and ninety-str percent of college graduates have worked." 
r» . ^^^'^ worked is more closely correlated with education than 

" '^"^'^ other variaWe a^ " 

dated with current employment status.- This probably reflects a difference in 
employabiiity. More highly educated women ^n. in geneST get^tte? jobs 
and tOiereXore employment is nfbre .attractive to them. ■ ^ ■ 

-^^^^^^^^J'L'^'"^^^ ^8-24 enrolled in college has grown from 

'J^iil^t'i '° ^ ^^2. The percentage of all women over 25 

^%.^V^.i°J^.°^ ^^""^ 0' ^''lege educaUon has risen from 5% m is50 
to 0% in 1972. Among women aged 25-29. the number hoKJing a Mll^e dewee 
A^L'^TJ'T^^' J? ^ ^ '° ^'2.' The trend Is^tedTto^^S 
According to Department of Labor projections, by 19S0 the percentage^ of 
JJlT^ h.lh ^ f"'^^ Kradtiates will be 15.3%. A sniuw trld Is 

will be high school graduates, up from 22.6% in 1950 and 34.1% in 1970.' 

. Sev Bquality in Bmplovment- in ilaniated by Law-"- ■- 

TVomen historically have been limited to certain kinds of jobs a'nd have 
^'^^J.^^^"!?" ^<"' ^""e work. In 1970 Uie average earnings of 
rien was S0.030. The average for women was $4,873. men Sences between 
'° liours worked (accounting for $575 .of the earnings di^rity) 

bJ m4°*''"^"' of Labor. Butmo of Ubor Sutl.tlci. nnpubllshtd Og^t'ti. Noreo. 

89^108?** ^ iVomcn in the l<ihi>r Force. New York: Semlntr Trttt, 1973 pp 

l(?5^m^* ^ Prwiaent: OflJce of Minajrement an^ Bndjret. Op. cit,, pp. 

• Manpower Admlolstrttl^ix ; U^. Departtoeat of Labgr. Op. c^t., p. 105. * 
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education (accounting for $360), Job Seniority (?360). and absenteeism ($8) 
are considered, 52,8%, or 68.7% of the disparity, remains unexplained 

Women wbo have worked full time every year since leaving school earn 
about T6% as mjicU as^ men. (Women who have worked only half tne> years 
since leaving school earn, when they worfc only 23% as much as m^Lj 
Women are paid less than men in every Job category, and wotfien tend to be 
conceiltrated in the lowest paying Jobs," .... * 

However, legislation now requires that these discriminatory practices end, 
and these laws are being used' with increasing impact ~ . , v . 

Xh6 Equal Pay Act oX 1963.1)rohi^ita discriminations on the basis of sex 
in .payment of wages for equal work, op. jobs that require equal skill, effort, 
and responsibility and are p^rfpnned under simitar working condiUona In 
July 1972 this protection was extended to executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees and to outside Sales personnel. In the landniark court deci 
sion of ShuUz V. Wheaton OZaw" the principle was established that the jobs 
fleed. be only **sifl)stantiaUy" equal to fall under the provisions of this law. That 
is, employers cannot evade this law ^y Introducing trivial differences between 
the m6n*s and women's jobs. . ^ „ , , ^ 

Title VII of the Civil Rights, Act of lw4 prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment b^ised on seXr race, color, religion, and national origin. A 1972 amend- 
ment extended coverage to state and local government agencies and public and 
private schools, tfecriminatlon is forbidden in hiring* or firing; wages; fringe 
benefits; classifying, referring, assigning, or promot^hg employees, extending 
or assigning use of facilities, training, or any terms, conditions, or privileges 
Of employment ^ - 

The guidelines Issued by the Equal Empjoyment opportunity Commission 
(BEOC), charged witU entotcing Title VII, state that this law supersedes any 
state *protective" lasvs which prohibit women from working in certain kinds 
of jobs 9r for more than certain hours. The guidelines also bar dassdftring 
jobs as •*men's jobs" and, "women's jobs," and restrict ^emptions to a very 
narrow definition of bona fide occupational qualificayon (such as, only 
xan be sperm donOrs and vnly women can be wet nurses). 

The JBqual Par Act and Title VII were the basis of Government action 
against the American Telephone and Tefegrjipfi Cbnifaany alleging discrimlha- 
tlon which resulted in landmark settlements. In January^^ 1973^ AT&T agreed 
to a setUement requiring -$45 million in brfck pay and wage adjustments to 
ttbnmanagement emplojiees and in May, 1974, the company agreed to a Settle- 
ment requiring ?3q ihil.lon in back pay and wage adjustments to management 
employees." *^ 

* JJxecutlvo Order 11246, (effective September 24, 1985) which required that 
all government contracts include provisions forbidding tlie contractor to dis^ 
criminate on the basis of race, color, religion or national origin, was am^ded 
by Executive Order 11375 in 1967 tp incltJde a ban on sex discrimination. In 
1971 the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Office pf J^dersQ Coirtraqt 
jConipllaUce revised regulations to retiuire affirmative action goali and tlme^^ 
tabie^ for Increasing the representation of women In job categories In which 
they were underrepr<Jsented. ' " 

Sl'X discrimination in educational institutions was addressed directly in 
Titte IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. This law states that "no persons 
in tlie United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participating- 
in, be domed the benefits of, ur subjected to discrimination under any education 
program or activity receiving Federal .financial, assistance. 

Thei>e laws provide a framework for eliminating sex discrimination in em 
ployment As vvomen seek employment in increasing numbers and as thfey 
becciie mure awaije Of their rights, we can»txpect to see more and more em 
pioyers forced to ensure that their *l>olides grant equal opportunities to women. 

» Robert Tsuchiagnne and >Jorton Dodg^Bcortomfc DitcriminaUon Agaititt y?'otncn in 
the Vna^id 8tatc$. texfncton. Mam. : Lexlneton Boojcj;. 1074. p. SS. - ^ 

w Larry B. Snter nnd Herman P. Miller* Income DlCfercncw between Men and. Career. 
Women," in Joan Hxibor, Bd,, Changinp Women in a Changing Society. Chlcdgo . Unl 
veriltv of Chicago PreHs, lJV7:i. p. 205. ^ \. , ^ ^ , ^. »^ ^tC! 

" Dixie Sominen*. "Occa national nanklngc* f6t Men and Women by BarnlnffS. Monthly 
lnl,or R^i»fc«? .(Angn8t m4) Vol. J)7. No /<? pn. 47--48. 

^mun» VcrtutWhcaton ata%t 00,421 2ri0 (1970). , , ^ , ^„ « 

w Eileen -ShnnAban, "A. T. k T. End« Pay Inequity for Alanagerlal Employee*." Kcw 

York r?ww. aray St. 1074, p. 1. 4 
"jPobllc UiVf 02-318, section 001. ^ 
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education ^accounUng for $360), job Seniority ($360). and absenteeism ($8) 
are considered, ^834, or 68.7% of tbe disparity, remains unexplained. 

TTomen wbo have woriced fuil time every year since 'leaving scbool earn 
about 75% as much nsr men. (Women who have worked only hair Xh^ yeara 
.since leaving ' school earn, when they work, only 23% as mudi as men,; 
Women are paid less than men in every job category, and women tend to be 
concentrated in tbe lowest paying jobs " 

HoW^er, legislation now requires that these discriminatory practices end, 
and these laws are being used with increasing Impact ~ ^ . 

Thr Equal Pay Act of 1963 "prohibits discriminations on the basis of sex 
in .payment of wages for equal work on jobs that require equal skill, effort, 
and responsibility and are performed under similar working conditiona In 
July 1972 this protection was extended t^ executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees and to outside sales personnel In the landmark court decl 
slon of Shuitz V, VTTieaton Glau " tke principle was established that the jobs 
need be only "silbstantiaUy" equal to fall under the p/pvislons of this law. That 
is, employers cannot evade this law by introducing trivial differences bet\^n 
the toen's and women's jobs. 

Title. VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1064 prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment based on sex, race, color, religion, and national origin. A 1972 amend- 
ment extended cvverage to state and local government agencies and public and 
private schools. Discrimination is forbidden in hiring* or firing ; wages , fringe 
benefits, classifying, referring, assigning, or promertthg employees, extending 
or a&slgning use of facilities , training , or any terms, conditions, or prirlleges 
of employment. ^ 

The guidelines Issued by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC), charged with enforcing Title TII, state that this law supersedes any 
state 'protective* la*\s which prohibit women from working in certain kinds 
of jobs or for more than certain hours. The guidelines also bar classU^icg 
jobs as ''men's jobs' and "women's jobs." and restrict exemptions to a very 
narrow definition of bona fide occupational qualification (such as, only 
xan be sperm donors and vtvy women can be wet purses). 

The Equal Pay Act and Title VII were the basis of Government action 
against the American lelephuue and Telegraph Company alleging disc ri m l na^ 
tion \\liich resulted in landmark settlements In January 1973, AT&T agreed 
to a setticment requiring S45 million in brfck pay and wage adjustments to 
nonmanagement emplojees and in May, 1974, the company agreed to a settle- 
ment rt^uiflng ^ iia».Iun iU back pay and wage adjustments to management 
employees.^ 

* Execuuve Order 11246, (effective September 24. 1965) which required tUt 
ali government contracts Include provisions forbidding the contractor tu di5i- 
criminate on the basis of race, color, religion or national origin, was airie^ded 
by Executive Order 11375 in 1967 ^o Include n ban on sex discrimination. In 
l&Tl the Secretary of Labor and the Director of tljc Office of Federal Contract 

4>o:pliaT3w revised regulations to retiuire affirmative* action goals and tlme-^ 
tauies for Increasing the representation of women in job categories in which 
they were underrepresented. 

discrimination in educational institutions was addr^sed directly in 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. This law sUtes that **no persons 
in tl.e t alted Suites shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participating 
in, be denied the benefits of, or subjected to discrimination under any education 
program or activity receiving Federal finandaU assistance 

The*^ laws pr<iv1de a framewurk for eliminating sex discrimination in em- 
ployiTient As women seek employment in increasing numbers and as they 
be^jtfiie more aware of their rights, we can expect to see more and more em- 
pjoyers forced to ensure that their Tpolicies grant equal opi)ortunIties to womeii. 

•Robert TsDChlugane and Norton Dodfre. Economic Ditcrimination Againtt Women in 
the VnCttid BtatcM. I^xincton. Maw. : Lexlnjrton Boo^r«. 1074. p. aS. 

"I^rry E: Sut«r «nd Herman P Milier. Income Differences between Men and Career 
Women," In Joan H«ber, T5dw Chon^Hnp TTouicn in a Changing Society. Chlca;:o. Unl 
verjtlty of Cblcapo Pre*5, 1I>73, p 205. . »r 

a Dixie Sommer* "Oectipatlonwl Rflnklnr* fdt Men and Women by BarnlnffS. Uonthty 
Uhor BcpicM? (Ans^tt 19.4) Vol. 97. ^'<>. PP- ^^^^v 

^SchtlltT Vertut Whcaton OIcAm Co , 421 F. 2D 2..9 (1970). . , ^ , • 

« Eni^en ShauAtan, •♦A. T. k T. End* Pay Incqalty for Manaptrlal Employee*." Kew 
Tortc Tim€4, May M, 1974. p. 1. v 
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Bmployment OpportunitUt Through 19B5 Are Mixed 

ProJecUng 'labor market trends Is a delicate bueineES at best Future job 
'iDenin^ depend on so manjr factors beyond our control, that one can onlv make 
a best guess based on trends in the economy visible at the moment Yet' It is a 
useful exercise to see what the labor market will lo<^ like in 1980 or 19^5 if 
currentiy foreseeable trends .continue. The following is a brief discusslun 
1974 Department of Labor projections. 

Between 19T4 and 19S5. employment is expected to expand in all fields esc-ept 
household work and fariS labor. The most rapid rate of increase will be among 
professional and technical workers. A larger percentage of workers will be 
in white collar jobs (47.S9<c in 1972. 51.5% in 1980, 52.9^^, in 1985), The rise 
in white collar jobs is accounted for by the rise in the professional, technical 
and clerical workforce. The proportion of workers employed as managers, ad- 
ministrators or sales workers Is expected to remain about the same" 

The expansion of employment, however, wiU not keep pace with the increased 
supply of workers looking for white collar jobs. The Department of Labor li^s 
made the following projections of growth in the supply and demand f or job^j : " 

TABU I -COMPAJWSO« OF PROiECTED PEJ?CE«TAG£ INCREASES IM UBOR FORCE AMD IMPLOYMEMT BY 
OCCUPATIOKAL STATUS GROUP, 1970 TO 
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V!5Jw2^J><J« potfca, fifi fifhtrs^ ind ^ei^ted pccopibfta. Does fioliiidadeitJrwiioi^xtcetnaicJeiks, 

trawportJtioo •QwpoM«t cne«wc»l, and pe- 

troiMtgi; and nroers, DtfteQden> ^id practxal nrnttn, 

Jjrdod«$ aato oachamcj, ccwstrucUafi paijsten, pterteiers, c«3«tt and cooc^ fiouhea and rocfen, selected 
**^PP«t rectiHai decks, »t$s«fl£tf $. and aflice bttpen. . 

>JjSz^^!^ 5f® aad aoota/fa Jatwers, cooks and krtdwi iwken, dnmRi and bwJdmg sex wwkea, dotnestk 
woricm, aad laoodrjLaad^dry deipint ppefatim. 

-There Will be a 39% increase In prufeisional and technical jobs, but sinaul- 
taneously there will be a growth of 45^9© in-thrnumber of people seeking 
those jobs. Likewise, there will be more people seeking mAn.agerlal, clerical and 
sales jobs than there will be openings. , 

However, the situation is the reverse for craft workers. Employment will/ 
increase 16^95> while the number of people seeking such jobs will increase only 
15 l<^o Likewise, the oi>enIngs for operatives will exceed the supply uf workers 
by a significant amount* and the same holds true for laborers. 

Thus people looking for jobs through 1985 should consider craft and indus- 
trial jobs, for that is where there will be openings in excess ot suijply. There 
wUl also be expanded^employment in managerial, clerical and sales work, but 
the Increased supply wIU exceed the demand. 

Women Should Expand Their Career Horizons 

The labor market proj^tions seem to indicate that women preparing for 
employment would do well to look beyond traditional "women's jobs' and 
consider the opportunities in previously male fields. 

^ This conclusion is reinforced when we consider the relative wage rates in 
different fields. The fact is, women who work in fields that are predomtnanUv 
male earn considerably more money than do women who work in fields that 
are predominantly female. 

The combined effects of discrimination and sociaUzatlon have caused women 
to be concentrated In a few, low paying fields. In 1970, half of all women 

J»Mmpow» Admlnittrttlon: U.S. Btpartinw of L*bor, op. cit„ p. 109 

f^IOUf; p. 111. 
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workers were concentrated in Jwrt>i<occapation8, while one needed 63 oc.u|,a- 
tlons to Include ot all male workers. . 

'^p five*-— ci<t occnpations tor women are seecetary. salgs cierK m relai 
rtoT^ l^kkS^V pS^^^ school teacher and v^itress. These fields 

St^4W^ ^?rke^, (The fire largest occnpations for men-^: 

oSvW fSemar truck drirer. fanner and janitor^mploy only 14.495.. of 

'\uhlirh 'S^^ their most typical jol*, hare a higher level of education 
tfaf^ 3n tbTmost tr^^^^ jobs! women hav^ substantially lower earn 
fv^jrtpr t ip followine table of the median annual earnings and median school 
yea«^mplet^^ of the most popular female occupations in 



TABU II -WOMEH'S AHMUAL EARNINGS MO MEOUN SCHOOL YURS COMPISTED IH EACH Of TH5 MOST POP- 
- OLAR F£V?Al£ OCCUPXTlOKS IN 1969 



Yca>5 ol school 
Ea/ninp compWed 



p»M»c dencatanr schoo* Uachws. , 4' §03- 12. z 

Secxtttxies 4' 477 12. S 

BooWt»eper5 2.2Ce ,12.2 

S*te$dKks, retail U»<Je - Y,&S^Z H-S 

Wtitre»es... ^ " 

C^mp;are these figures with the equivalent information on men employed in 
typical male occupations in 1969 : * ' 

TieU ril -MEM'S MEDIAN AKNUAL EARNJNGS AND MEDIAH SCHOOL YEARS COMPLaED m EACH OF THE MOST 
' POPULAR MALE OCCUPATIONS IN iSSS ^^^^ 

~ MedunyeifS 



$10,013 12. 2 

foreoicfi - 7 2i5 10.5 

Trtjck <lxiren - ' ' $]g95 11 3 

07t!t\stti 4,816 10,7 

Umtn i 4 771 9.9_, 

JloitOO^ ; - . 

women who have been ^ able to break. out of the bounds of the 'radmonally 
femaircScupations have been abje to achieve substanUal ly ^ f^^^^n^ r^ 
1974 analysis of the wages receive^ by men and ^X°n^natl^ earn 
vealed that women who work in Predominantly male o^^^ of The top 

thai) women in occupations that are predominanUy female. Mo^t of the top 
S^ng jobs fo, women -iiave fewer than 10 percent female worke^^ At U^e 
same time, more than 20% of the occupations with 40% or more fema e 
^ei^^ay women less thtn $2^00 per year, putting them in the bottom decile 

""^Thus^^forSi^e. in 1969 women railroad" and car shop mechanics (a«eld 
99% mkleT^Hedlan annual earnings of $7,230 while women medical ^re- 
taries (a field 99% female^ liad median annual earnings of H^iOl. 

IL pbi!pabixo wosIen tor emplotme:?t ^ * 
^ Labor market projections and analysis of comparative wage rat^ indicate 
lhaf wom^n^ould insider preparing for a wider ^S|,^^L,^P^^?r'^^^^^ 
they have sought in the past. Higher earnings in traditionally male fleJds, 
combing with the expanding enforcement of antidiscrimination legislation, 

make these fields increasingly attractive. ^ ^ 

Yeu at^l lerels, female students are conunuing to enter education programs 
whicli either do not prepare th*m for employment -at all or which prepare them 
only for work in traditional, lo^ paying "female* jobs/ 

rrihid., p. 107. 

i» Somxnert, op. cit, p. 51. 

*> /bW. 

a /bW. p. 50. < 
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Bnrollmentt in VocaUonal Education Program! Folloto Traditional Sex Role 

uJ^J^'tl ^^^Jf^^ la. which data on enrollments in vocational education 
were collected, women conWltnted a little more than half of all voca- 
tlonal edncat on students nationwide." However, an analysis of these data 
reveals that 49.5% of the women students were enroUed In homemaking and 

TSfs"Tearl^"i^ii°nf '° ^^"^ employment" 

ihus, nearly half of th^-omen who on paper were training for jobs. In fact 
were not. Since 60% of all women seek Jiaid employment* at some time In 
thi rearworli^ Indicate a serious discrepancy between schooling and 

Most of the remaining female vocational education Students were enrolled 
In programs jn feradiUonal female ,flel^. Table IV" shows the Mrcentage of 
female and ma^e vocational ^ncation students enrolled In each of the major 
categories r,t vocaUonal educaUon courses ii, 1972, naUonwIde and In IlUnois 
iwffl^^ l'""" have been some significant progress In realigning euro ments 
since 19,2, however lack of more recent data prevents analysis of later trends) 

^*ABLE 1V-R£RC£HTAG£ OF TOTAL VOCATIOB AL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT OF EACH SEX EHROLLEO IN 
VOCATIONAL FIELD OF STUDY. NATIONWIDE AND IN lUIHOIS, Ijft 
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^^^i P<>Po^ar vocational educaUon program (after horaemaking) 
among ^fn^ale stodents nationwide (30.5%). and the first choice for ft^malos 
In Imuois (57.4%) Is office occupations. uaii.a 
In Illinois the, second choice Js occupaUonal home economics (16.G% of 
female studente). This compares to only 4.1% nationwide. (The high per- 
centage enrolled m occupational home economics in Illinois aid the extr^merv 
low percental enroUed In consumer and homemalcing (g.9%) Is due to the 
distinctive funding and definitional policies of the Illinois Division of Voca- 
Uonal and TechnjcaJ Education. As part of a policy to encourage occupational 
prei^ratlon the Illfribls DVTE considers occupational home w^onoinics as a^ 
vocational education program hut supports consumer and honiemaking onlv 
on a course by course basis.) uuieiiiiming umy ^ 

If the traditional female fields of homemaking. home economics and ofiice 
occupat ons pre taken together they accojjnt for 84.1% of female enrollnients 
1 1 vocat«)nal ^ucatlon nationwide and 82.9% of the female vocational educ^ 
tion enrollments In Illinois. . >u^anuiiai euum 

Trade and industrial and fecitnical education courses train students in fields 
for which the employment prospects are bright and tUe wagesf ln general are 
favorable. TogeUier tiiese courses accounted for 53.0% of all male v<^aL^ 
education enrollments nationwide and 60.9% of male enroUmSts i^Sa^ 
They enroll very few women. Nationwide, 4.8% of women in vocational educa^- 
tion were in trade and Industrial education programs and 0.6% were in tech« 

Vocational and Technical F^uCMtlon V ocaUonaf ani r^ln^Li P?try5?/J^'lf*r°°.**i 
Stat^iccl Tahlcs, 1$72, U.S. Q^SiEimt ^Uui Office. ifi72 S^ 8L ^' ^^^^"^ 
Jwu p. 34—41. • •>'•*. 

•• Ibid. The percentarM were compnted by addlnr the number of male op f#»ini»u 
denu enrolled In each type of program and comparlne ^T^mhJ^^\ll}> SL^^ 
the total obtained. This total i« a sightly different ffjrore feSm^at rSnP 
V ^^V!^ enrollment In vocationaredn^tion" <p. 81) Slt^ fl^^^Vn 

clnde« enrollmenu for apecUl programs. *^ ' i«v«u.b m jattcr ngureXln- * 
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meal programs. The figures for women In Illinois were 7.0% and 0.6% re- 
apectiTely. 

Table V * shows the percentage women form of the enrollments In each field. 
Nationwide, the enrollment in trade and industrial programs is 88.89b male 
and 3X7% female. In Illinois these programs are 90.4% male and 9.6% female. 

Nationwide, technical programs are 90.2% male and 9^% female. In Illinois, 
^ technical programs are 87.4% male and 12.6% female.' 

WBtE y»-£NROijLH£NT TOTAL AND PERCtHTAGE F£MAL£ ENROLLMENT IN EACH VOCATJ CNAL FiELD OF STUDY, 
•'Z^: NATIONWIDE ArtDJNJLUNOIS, 1972 
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Po$t-$econdary EnroUmenit Follow Traditional Sew Role lAnu ^ 

Women who choose to pursue career training in community colleges, post- 
secondary technical Institutes and area Tocational-technical schools are invest- 
ing time and money in improving their employ ability. Yet this subset of women 
(about 11 percent (}t vocational education enrollments nation^de) shows the 
same pattern of anachronistic and self-defeating^ sex-stereotyped enrollments 
as the larger group. jFor example, in 1971 women were 86.5% of the ppst- 
secondary stuclents fetudylng to be key punch operators but tiiere were no 
women reported studying data-processing equipment maintenance. The enroll- 
ment m dental, hygiene was 99.3% female^^wMle the enroHliient in electronics 
and machine technologies was 99.7% male.** 

Women who attend four year coUegei also tejad to restrict themselves to 
frraditionaUy female career areaa A recent study* of 1646 women who were 
juniors and seniors in college found only 109 who were studying for careers 
in fields not traditionally considered female. Their choice of occupations is 
seen in Table VI. , * ' , , 

TABLE VI.-CAREER CHOICES OF WOMEN COLLECE STUDENTS 
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In this sample, 74^9^c of the women students were planning on careers in 
traditional fields and only were venturing outside, and some ot those 

were not going very far. If we add together the '*don*t know's". th^ housewives, 
and the teachers (many of whom, given the current and projected oversupplj 
of teachers, will not be able to find teaching jobs) we account for 71.6% of 
the students. It and ivhen these wumen try to find jobs, and the odds are most 
o£ them will seek jubs at some point, they are likely to be sorely disappuint^>d 
at what they find. . 

Thus it se^^ms tliat the education system is not preparing ftnidle stuJenls 
realistically for the lives they are likely to lead. Adult women are increabingly 
seeking paid employmeat, but adolescent ^rls are still choosing courses which 
either do not prepare them for paid employment at all, or prfepare them to 
work only at low status, low pay jobs. 

Why this is so and ^\hat can be done to change it is the focus of the next 
•part of this paper. 

UI. C0TOTE9PE0DUCTIVE INFLUENCES OX WOMEN'S CAREEJl ASPIRATIONS 

Man> adi>lescehts hold traditional, outdated beliefs about women. A recent 
surve> of high school seniors found that 22.6% of the girls and 38.9% of th^ 
buy* b^Ueved that 'Most giris \>iU becume house^lres ahd never work outside 
the home.'.^ Ot>iiViuus to dianging eiiiplo>ment patterns and legal requirements, 
29.4% of the girls and 45% Of the boys believed that* "Women should stick to 
women's jobs and -not compete with men.'* 

It is nut surprising that adolescent boys and gixls, Just beginning to come 
to terms with their sei roles, should reflect outdated stereotypes. After all, 
that is still the surface Information that the culture purveys. 

Parents begin treating the sexes differently from the day of birth. Boys and 
girls are dressed differently and taught different games. The girls are given 
dolls and toy ovens and. groomed for domestic life while the boys are given 
toy trucks and- tool chests and encouraged) to dream of adventurous careers. 
Television, movies and story books reinforce the stereotypes and rarely, if 
ever, show women in nonttaditional careers. 

An extensive literature has grown up documenting the ways in which our 
culture restricts the career^spi rat ions of wom^. Girls are taught that most 
careers are "unfemln^e** aim that women should not expect to have a serious 
career at alL The message of the culture is that the only roles a woman need 
pripare for are those of wife and mother.' At the same time, boys^are grovring 
ujy believing that i ft eir .wives will not work outside the home. 
JOne would think that the schools, institutions charged with preparing chil- 
dren for adult life, would provide realistic information to^counter those influ- 
ences. Actually, the schools sometl^^es act indirectly to reinforce the stereptypes. 

Curriculum Materials Reflect Sex Rble Btereotypet 

Curriculum materials used in schools not only r^iSect traditional sex stereo- 
tjlies ^n- our culture, they exaggerate them. In 1972 a women's «roup did an 
extensive analysis of 2,760 styles in 134 children's reading textbooks. They 
found iha^ men were shown in 147 different jobs and women in only 26, ^11 
of them "women's jobs.." There were 119 biographies of 88 different men, Ijut 
only 27 biographies of 17 womep. The ratio of stories about boys to stories 
about girls was 5 to 2. Girls were shown cooking 33 times and cleaning 27 
times, while .bbys'were almost never shown doing domestic chqres. The must 
popular room In any house, for a girl, was th^ kitchen. Stories with themes 
of ingenuity, creativity, bravery, perseverence, achievement, adventurousness, 
curiosity, autonomy and self-respect were four times a* likely to be about boys 
as about girls.* ^ * . * - * ^ 

American history textbooks were subjected to a similar analysis by a differ- 
ent group. They found the text and illustrations in eight books to be entirely 
male oriented. Por example, a section on the pioneers read: yf2^ a man's 
job to tame that wilderness, make it habitable and exploit .its riches. Xn« the 

^^Vt^tJ W. Patrick. •'Educatlop flad -CtojanteJloje StAtur Reoort of Younif Men and 
Women. A Surrey of Senior Studenti ftom r<rarf«n Public Secondary .5choolt In 
Arkansas." QoTeri^or's JComtnluIon on the StAtu* of Women^ Xlttle *Bock, Arkansas 
Dec. 1^72. ^ ^ 

>»Wbnien on Wopdt and Zmace», Dick and Jant at Victimt: Sea Stereotypinff in 
Children** Ucad^rt- MttCeton, NJ". . Women on Wordi and Itnaices, 1&72. 
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process, of creating a place for himself ana his family . . Such an approach 
implies that pioneer woofen just sat back an^ watched, when. In. fact, they 
were hard world^ig tamers u£ the wilderness themselve^?^^ The books mention 
1,103 different men and only 33 women. Almost no covjarage was given to the 
women's suffrage movement.** . 

informal review by Steiger of nine textbooks and curriculum guides fat 
courses m technical occupations revealed sex stereotyping in text and pictures."^ 
students, teachers and workers were all referred to as "he" and photographs 
show only bojs and men in technical occupations. A curriculum guide op metal- 
lurgical technology did mention women in the "student selection" section, but 
with tliis curious note. '*the aptitudes and abilities of women with scientific 
interests and training peculiarly iuit them for much of the analysis and re- 
lated laboratory work in metallurgical-research and metal-producing organiza- 
tions ' lemphasis added). *^ Apparently the author, having admitted that women 
could do this work, felt compelled, nonetheless, to treat them as quite different 
from men who could do the wosk. 

The Outdance and Counseling**&y$tem Reinforces the Statut Quo 
r Women at all educational .lei'els continue to be counseled into traditional 
"women's jobs", even though, for many women, those jobs are no longer a 
good choice. Tliis reffects the challenge that coimseiors face in pealing \yith 
women today. Counselors are trained, and counseling materials are designed, 
to btii^d on tJie experience of the past. But if the counselor relies on informa- 
tion from the past, including established tests, in dealing with women, the 
counselor may give advice that is inapplicable for today or ten years from now. 

The Controversy over career guidance tests, explored in depth by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education last year,** illustrates this problem well. Thes6 
are tests of likes, dislikes- and interests commonly used by guidance counselors . 
to hejp steer their clients toward appropriate occupations. The tests come iq^, 
two basic types- "^interest inventories," such as the Kudor ccupatlonal Interest 
Survey and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank,** which compare clients' 
expressed interests with those of men and women currently employed In vari- 
ous occupatipns, and instruments such as the "Self-Directed Search,"** whic^i 
assess clients responses to questions al/K>ut their interests in terms of certain 
ttirbitrarily or empirically determined clusters of responses. Each response 
cluster is "believed to indicate afllnity for specific kinds of work* or work 
environmentSj 

In either case, these questionnaires are not aptitude or intelligence tests, or 
measures of skill or knowledge. Therefor^ they can tell little about the ability 
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of a young man or woman to master the skills necessary to hold a job in any 
given field. What they do purport to tell Is whether the respondent pojjs^sses 
inrentoried Interests In common with those of a certain occupational group 
(e^, Most physicians like classical music Does the respondent like claiisical 
music?) or whether he or she enjoys activities related to certain occupational 
skills (eg,„The respondent likes to use modeling clay, play baseball and repair 
old furniture. Therefore, he or she is suited to occupations involving intensive 
use of the hands.) 

Serious questions can be— and have been— raised about the value of these 
instruments in advising anyone, male or female. But their use for women is 
particularly suspect. , 

The interests that these tests measure heavily reflect cultural conditioning 
For example, a chUd from a poor family who has never been ejcposed to 
classical music wiU not likely pick out listening to classical music as an 
interest Yet this response lowers his or her rating on the **physician scale" 
because this is an interest most physicians hare. Likewise, few girls ^re given 
an opportunity to repair electrical wiring, and so will rately choose this as 
an interest This lowers 'their scores for many male-dominated jobs, especially 
if their scores are compared with male scales. / ' 

The interest inventories do provide separate scales for men and women in 
some fields. That is, women's scores are compared to the scores of women in 
each, occupation rather than to men in the occupation. This is helpful but 
there are two problems. First, for many fields there are no scales for women 
In fact the only Interest inventory designed specifically for nonprofessional 
occupations, the Minnesota Vocational Interest Blank, provides only male scales 
throughout. Second, because women have been concentrated in so few fields 
i^e women's scales do not differentiate well among professions. Many women 
Irave become secretaries or school teachers not because they have any real 
interest in these fi'elds but because they felt that was all they could do The 
scales merely refiect the interests of most women in^any given field not the 
Interests of women who ate happy with that kind of work. ^ * ' 

An additional problem of women taking the interest inventories is that they 
teB(d to project onto the testa their perceived social role, rather than their 
true inclinations. Tn a study done in 1970, 50 women^(aU over age 40) first took 
an interest inventory with no special instructions. They showed typical female 
response patterns. They were then given the test again ^with instructions to 
pretend that men and women are promoted equally, that family and career 
can b'e combmed and-Uiat men like intelligent women. Their scores changed 
dramatically.'' .._ 

* Thus it seems that women adjust their responses to the questions to refiect 
the traditional role, rather than responding in ways that disclose their actual 
aptitudes and ambitions. 

The teste scored by clustering answers into patterns show problems analogous 
to those of the Interest inventQries. That is, they measure socialization as much 
as they measure Individual interests, and the two kinds of response patterns^ 
are difficult to sort out. For example, since all women feel social pressure to 
show an interest in babies, it is not surprising that most women show interest 
in child care when they take a test. The question is, does that mean they should 
be counseled to find a career-in child care? 

John Holland, creator of the "Self -Directed Search", one of the most popular 
of these tests,- argues that measuring ^socialization is useful and important 
People internalize social pressures and then are really happier doing "annror 

^XJ^^'Z^^ P^'^l'"' ^^^'"^^^ ^ social pressures 

are changing Moreover, the pressures tend to impact with, excessive force in 
a woman's adolescent years, when she is making choices that will affect her 
earning potential for much of her life. At age 16 a girl may feel it is appropriate 
for her to be a social worker and inappropriate for her to be a m^hanic Bv 
the time she turns 30 she may well feel that the traditional social nressures are 
simply not v ery important (In fact, efforts to attract women to nontraditional ^ 

"Mary Ellen V«^b^Td«n-HlllIard, "The Uie of TnterMt inr^nfftF!*. — u>» +1.* »^ 
of the p«per» prepared for the NIE conference cited .bore (81). " o°« 
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employment ha\o had greatest success among women over 30* But by that 
time a critical opportunity to prepare for higher-paying work will have been 
^?7asted 

In a time of socidl change, career guidance tests lag behind the times. They 
could conceivably be useful, nonetheless, in the hands of counselors who under- 
stand the issues facing women choosing career today. The counselors could use 
the ORportunity to explain socialization, and sex role stereotyping. However, 
there is some evidence that counselors themselves have outdated attitudes. A 
1970 study using taped counseling session^ with an actress portraying a woman 
trying> to decide betvNeen education and engineering as a career showc^d con- 
siderahie bias» by both men anp^ omen counselors. Both wanted the woman to 
choose the traditloTial female fieUK*' A lO^l study found that case workers had 
, negative attudes towards women who combine families and careers. 

Women at all jeducatiunal levels and at all ages continue to be counseled into 
••female'' fields. A program planner at UCLA with many years experience In 
dealing with mature women at the college level who are seeking employment, 
said at a rectot conferenoe: •'Women continue to be counseled into areas of 
teaching and tne behavioral and social sciences. Although we feel practitioners 
in these fields are extremely valuable to our society, we believe that indications 
are clear that employment opposdkiitles are rapidly diminishing. We are com- 
mitted to developing new carws for women and encouraging women to enter 
traditionally male fields. Baajkl on eight years experience in designing and« 
presenting programs for womfc; we feel it Is urgent to implement a program 
which will increase the numbir of women engineers, architects and managers." " 

Other Aipectt'Of School LifeMeftect Traditional Stereotifpet 

Program enroUmept ^jatte™, curriculum materials and the guidance and 
counseling system operate direStly on all female students to pressure them, to 
follow stereotypical female career patterns. Other aspects of school organization 
operate more subtJa^ to reinforce these pressures. 

Employment patterns in education, for example/ tend to result in males 
holding all the top positions. In 1971 women were 67.2% of all teachers, 21% 
of all principales and only 0.6% of all superintendents." The message that this 
gives students la that women cannot get to the top. 

In extracurricular activities, boys are frequently given opportunities denied 
to girls, such as lab assistant or hall monitor. The disparity in opportunity 
shows most graphically In the area of athletics. lA V^CO» Texas, &r example, 
the Women's Equity Action League found that : " < 

"With 19,000 students and an athletic program of $250,000 annually for boys, 
the girls were allowed to participate only in tennis and the program was 
allotted $970, Girls were prohibited use of $1,000,000 worth of stadiums, athletic 
fields, equipment and gyms. 

"An Athletic Committee> composed entirely of men, was appointed last 
October by the Waco school board to recommend changes in athletic programs 
and policies. This Committee recommended and received approval for expan- 
sion of the present boys' athletic program at an estimated Increase of $154,000 
annually with no allotment for a girl's programs.'' 

This sort of discrimination acts directly to discourage girls considering ath- 
letic careers and indirectly to show all Itudents that girls simply are not 
valued as highly as boys. 

In a different way, through nonfeasance rather than malfeasance, the 
education system discourages mature women from achieving their career poten 
tlaL Man/ women who have left the labor force to raise families desire to* 
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acquire furthi^r i^ducatiuii in order to re-enter the labor force at a higher lev eh 
After all, more than 75% of all intellectual qualified youngsters who do not 
enter college after high school are girls.** 

These women need guidance and part-time study. They frequently find neither. 
A recent bur^-^ey of 454 institutions of higher learning found that less than half 
made any adjustments in the rate ot work, cla^ hours, or customary aca- 
demic policies or procedures to meet the needs of women with families** 

RECOMMEXPATIONS 

The preparation for employment which the education system at all levels is 
providing women is inappropriate. If the schools are to prepare women realis- 
tiealiy for life today, changes must be made at all levels. The following are a 
* few recommendations for administrators, teachers and counselors. 

1. Assess the Prohhm. — Studies of sex stereotyping in occupational and career 
t^ducation, including ji>b placements, should be undertaken at the national, state 
and local levels. 

2. Revise Current Practices.— Any practices which contribute to the problem 
ratlier than to the solution should be changed. Encourage all personnel to 
comply with the spirit as well as the letter of anti-sex-discrimination legislation. 

3. Develop Materials and Programs fo?^^§tudents. — Curriculum materials and 
courses of study should be designed whicn^U instruct students, male and 
female, about the changing career patterns of /women in the United States and 
the, relative advant?ages, to w^men, of seeking careers in male dominate fields. 
Programs should address both the cognitive and affective aspects of attitudes 
toward women and work. . 

4. Develop Materials and Programs for Faculty Members. — Inservice training 
programs and supi>lemuntary materials should be developed for adminiatrators, 
teachers, and guidance counselors ai^ appropriate noninstructional personnel 

>^ to Inform them about the changing caseer patterns of women and the problem 
of sex role stereotyping of jobs. X/^ 

5. Implement Neic Programs.— lIsLying developed materials for students and 
faculty, provide the time and resources necessary for efifectlve Implementation. 
Assess changes in attitudes resulting and revise instruction as indicated. 

6. Publicise Success, — Make others aware of employment opportunities whtch 
transcend sex-role stereotypes and publicize successful placements in such Jobs. 
Use in house publications, public meetings, the preasr, professional organizations, 
community organizations, conventions and other opportunities to inform peers 
and the publl^bbut ways in which sex role barriers to employment can be 
overcome. * 
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■Mrs. CmSHour. Thank you very, very much. The three ofydu 
have certainlv given us a great d^al of information, and I know 
that we wiU have numerous questions. Since we have another panel 
to hear from this mormng, we shall attempt to ask questions hkelv 
to elicit answers as brief as possible so that we may get in as many 
questions as possible. ^ 

First of all, Dr. Steiger, you worked over at the National Voca- 
tional Advisory Council for some time and you made recommenda- 
tions for research projects focusing on women. 
meStioS ^^''c^^o" the Advisory Council to your recom- 

. Dr. Steiqek, Well, essentially it was the reaction that I mentioned 
in my paper. That is, it was not considered a serious problem At 
^me pomtj among some of the members, it was actually considered 
ranny. You know, if you mention sex bias, you get a- tittering re- 
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action. You bring up sex bias and P&QBle feel uncomfortable with it. 
. They feel very uncomf ortabje with itTThey don't know what to do 
about it, so there is a denial reaction. 

The advisory council has made no statements whatsoever any- 
where of their publications on this issue. There was one member of 
the advisory council who was beginning to speak out quite, forcefully. 
Her name jis Martlia Bachman. Her term expired. She was not 
reappointed. 

^ The statistics that Dr. Steelepresented showed four women mem- 

bers' on the advisory council. Well, the new appointment just came 
through. Now there are three out of 21. Of those three, one of them is 
a woman who was appointed specifically to represent the needs of 
♦ handicapped children, ohe is also a black womai^ and represents that 

, constituency, so she is there representing three different constituencies. 

The one women who was reappointed is the student representative. 
She does a wonderful job, but ner essential role there is to represent 
*the needs of students, not the needs of women. 

There is one woman on the council who is not already representing 
another irategory, and she is there tp represent parents. She is not 
a workingwoman herself. 

That is the'^tnake-up of the National Advisory Council. They sim- 
ply have had no'interest in this subject heretofore, although they 
are beginning to. The issue has now come up. They are considering 
it, and I believe that perhaps they will begin looking into it now. It 
has been a long time coming. 

Mrs. CmsiioLivi. You have talked a great deal this morning about 
the planning, Dr. Steele, for pregnant girls and the lack of enough 
plans for such programs and, the failure of society to own up to this 
reality. 

I n9ted 'with interest. Dr. Steiger, the interest all morning on this 
planning, family planning that is. How would you handle the situa- 
tion where parents are opposed to havipg this type of course taught 
to their children • ^ ^ ' ^ 

Dr. Steiger. I tliink this is a crucial question. I am a practicing 
Catholic mys^f-and I am very a\Kare of the sensitivities on this* 
issue. I thinj^ however, that it can be dealt with simply by allowing 
an optionffl enrollment. That is,_ if a parent objected ^to a student 
being enrolled in the course providing family planjiing information, 
the parent should be allowed to say that the student will not attend 
^^""~\sjj^ch a class. * 

On the other hand, the fact that some parents prefer their children 
not have this information should not keep the school from providing 
it to other students who may ^anV the information. I think it 
should be oii a optional basis. 

Mrs. CmsHOLM. Dr. Steele, I would ^like to ask you a question. 
TVTiat do you view as the most effective means of dispelling the 
myths about women and communicate the reality of life in today's 
job market for our young people. * 

How do we help high school seniors and high school .peoj^le to 
select other areas of endeavor when, from the nrst,^ they are incul- 
cated with certain values and that have been transferred to them by 
their parents and the society ? , - ' 




Do you have anv suggestions or recommendations? 
^ I)r/ Steele. I clo think that we need rett-alning for our edu(^ 
tional trainers. I think we need retraining for staff. TVe' certaiiOy 
tieed retraining , for our counselors in our public schools, and we 
n^(J training to create awareness of all of tne ipequitles in our so- 
ciety including sex stereotyping. • 

Mrs. CniSHOLii. Just one question to ISis^ Perlman. You focused 
primarily today, on union women. How is it ^at uniOT women who 
hive become a force to be reckoned with ^d who are very, very 
activistic in their outlook and tlieir attitudes— how is it that they 
have not been able to penetrate the higher eschelons on the manage- 
ment and policymaking levels within union. ' 

Ms. PKKT..MAX. I thmk you could say that we suffer from the 
very same thing that we are talking about the girls suffering from 
in high school., It takes a long time to overcome that. 1. think that , 
k ^hst you see happening, and that is why the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women got started. . : 

Mrs. Chisholm. One^inore question. Dr. Steele. Th6n I will turn 
it ovfr to mv colleagues. Why do we need to address ourselves tp 
sex specifically in the vocational education area'wheA we already 
havf title IX iri the Women's Educational Equity Act? 

Dr. Steele. Because of the issue that you made in asking your 
question. That isf that the discrimination is within the society. The 
schools reflet the society they serve. Therefore, the matter of enroll- 
ing in cla^s really is somewhat voluntary, but we have got the prob- 
lem of parents who want girls in traditional roles and we have got 
the probleip of l^chere, administrators, lind so on who are accus* 
tomed to havij^g ^rls in traditional roles, shop^ teachers who don!t 
want ^rls in, their c^a^es where the machines are and horhe ec 
teachers who feel Uncomfortable having boys in tl?elr classes, so it is 
a matter of reeducating the society, and it is very necessary- that 
this be changed. ^ ... 

Mrs. Chisholm. Thank you. With all due respect to my collea^es, 
although St. Paul said that the women, ^ould stand .in silence. I *am-^ 
going to call on Mrs. Minjc The'rl I will come back to you. / 

Mrs. lIixK. Thank you very muchj ShiiJiey. I am all in favor of 
this special treatment this lAoming. I have some questfons with 
regard to the pending legislation, I certainly want to command all 
'three of you for your fine statements and the statistics and other 
justifications that you havfe provided the committer. 

My concern is directed to whkt can we dp with the n'-ograms that 
we have in effect now which are funded by the Federal Govern- 
intot? What kinds of directions can we taSe in your view? I am 
not in IdVor of simply holding out carrots and' incentive monevs to 
local school districts and State boards, trying to entice them with ad* 
. ditional funds or set-asides to begin to look at this question. 
. It seems to ^le we have gone in this direction before and haven^ , 
made vefy much progress. I think what we need is some very, very 
careful attention to the existing language of the fegislation, and'ex- 
press in legislative, jBtatutory terms precisely what we feel are the 
essential priorities. 
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What is y6ui: reaction to a definite set-aside of funds in vocational' 
education for career education programs specifically designed for 

^ Dt!^STEiOEK. I think there are a number of different approaches 
that can fee taken. I think the more that are take;; simultaneously, 

■ the faster we are going to get change. One thing tbat has to be' done, 
is thAt title IX has to be enforced, and nobSdy is doing it. . _ ^ 

If there were funds put into both direct enforcement--that is, 
going around and finding violations— and also providing technical 
assistance to schools who w^nt to get into compliance, that could 
be a help Ti^t there. <^ , \ . i ' j 

There is $34 million a year in parts C and D that is research And 
exemplary development funds. It is supposed to go in priority areas 
to bring about change in the schools. To my knowledge, something 
less, than $200,000 of this last year was devoted to the area of over- 

' coming sex bias towards women. It is less than 1 percent of the 

money^ o <' . j: i.V i. 

* It could be possible tto mandate that a certain amount of that 
money be spent, although my actual belief from talking to some of 
the vocational educa1^)rs and seeing the gradual change in their at- 
' titudes— and it has been very gradual, but over the past few years I 
, think some of them are now receptive to the idea of doing something 
about this, ^d their awareness is very slowly being raised. 

One State where something is being done is iii North Carolina 
where they have created an office somewhat like -the one I suggested 
in my testimony^That is, there is a woman named Amanda Smith 
who was given a small amount of money— I think she had $53,000 
over 18 months— and was told to do something., 

Well, what she did was to start holding workship sessions and 
other kinds of meetings *and special programs with the leaders in 
vocational education throughout the State, just explaining to them 
what the problem was and what they could do to change, and she is 
getting a little more help. They are beginning to put some of their 
other kinds of vocational education funds into this. 

I would hate Co see the issue thrown off on external funding sources 
in any way. There is almost $6d() million Federal morfey to voca- 
tional education. Half of that money is. going to educate girls and 
it is being spent in very ineffective ways. Let us use the $300 million 
that is already there and do it right. 

Sirs. Mink. That is exactly my question. Well, I am m agreement 
thai we are not doing a good job. My question to the three of you 
^ is: How can we better utilize these funds and how will we do it in 

statutory terms? . . - , i • 

Dr. Steioer. I think jf you ]ust establish the p^-^'ority in thcjegis- 
la.tion, that girls should receive vocational education equal with that 
of boys, you mandate something in the State planning mechanism, 
whether it iS an incentive program or just thai each State must 
" come 'up with a plan for overcoming sex bias. You can define what 
it is, but put it right there in the middle of ,the State plan, so that 
each State must come in -with it; but then the" problem is having^ 
someone* enforce that because historically nobody has eveif rejected a* 
State plan. Spme of them have not been- quite adequate, so you do 
have an enforcement problem all alojng the line. 
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The more 3*ou mandate, the more you then liaT© to come up with 
a better enforcement .procedure for all vocational education even 
. outside this particular area, but I actually believe that, although 
incentive programs have not been terribly effective in some other 
areas, incent^e program^ might be quite effective here because 
there is local pressure and there is a growing awareness. 
Mrs. CkisHOLMr. Thank you, ifrs. Mink- 
Mr. Simon t 

ilr. Semok. Yes. My apologies to my colleagues who have either 
^ seniority or should be in order of rotation. I don't want to impose 
on you. 

I have a couple of questions, dumber one, I appreciate vour testi- 
mony. Xumber two, it seems to me that one of the things we could do 
in the fiikommittee is to recommend for action by the total committee 
in afWition to whatever legislative change is a request by the full com- 
mittee that the National Council move in this area, and I think a * 
re^lution by Qur full committee would have some weight with that 
7a ^ ^ simply suggest as a po^ibilitv that I think some womei> 
could move on and move on very quickly and get some action quickly. 

Mrs. CmsriOLM. Thank you ven- mucL ifr. Buchanan f 

Mr. BrctiAyls. Thank you. Madam Chairperson- I believe my 
rnlleague t^y right is on a tight schedule, I will yield to him. 

Mr. JefM^ds. Thank you very much. I have a couple of brief 
questions. I just came back from Vermont where I traveled through 
some vocational education schools and asked about the problem of 
sex discrimination. At least in one school where I brought this sub- 
ject up, it was claimed that there was no discrimination, but ther^ 
had been very little interest shown by boys to get into home eco- 
nomics or By-^fls to get into raechanically-oriented programs. 

You have talked about incentive programs, and I wondered if you 
could irive me any idea, or at least some idea, what you mean bv the 
type of school program that perhaps will get some results. 

Dr. !>TCiGER. OK. The major project which I am running this vear 
IS w the division of vocational and technical education in the State 
of Illinois. 

TMiat they have commissioned* me to do is to develop essentially a 
series of lessons and teaching materials both for students and for 
te^ichers, and what wpT happen with ^these is— I have a 1-week class 
which hpcomes part of a career guidance program or career education 
procram which simply lays out in a more entertaining fashion some 
of the statistics which have been presented todav. . 
. I have a gnYhe here. I have brought some materials which I will 

Eull out and show you in a minute, essentiallv to make the point to 
oys and -iris tlmt all careers are open to them, that thev should be 
thinking in slightly wider terms. This is what your career awareness 
program should be doing, but, alas, as this one studv T have quoted 
has shown, they simply are not. They simply have not addressed 
this i5sue. 

We have this pro^m for the girls, for the ijirls and bovs, bv the 
way. That is very important, I think it is crucial that all of this 
information get to both girls and boys because one of the biggest 
problems that giris have when they go out a^:id find jobs, particukrly 
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if they look in nontraditional areas, is the attitudes of the m.en with 
whom they have U) work and the attitudes of their husbands, brothers, 
and nextr^oor neighbor^ so it is Important to reach the attitudes of 
boys and girls in the scnools, and it is crucially important to reach 
those teachers, 

I had a superintendent of schools saying to me the other day . that 
he would be delighted to open up the enrollments in some oi his 
technical courses to girls, but he had trade teachers who had told 
^ him that thoj simply would ndt have women in their classes. He said : 
"TThat can I do? These are good teachers. I don't jyant to lose them." 

There is a great deal to be done hete, but I think — Let me pull 
out these materials and show you some of what I mean. These are 
originally designed for preschoolers, but I think they woald be good 
in elementaly schools too* These are little cardboard cutouts, and 
for .each career they have both a, man and a women: Policmen, 
doctors, nurses. They are also multiracial, which is very nice. Con- 
gtlTiction workers, businesspeople, and letter carriers. 

You just put tmngs like this around in the programs. I also have 
a whole collection of photographs. These are photographs of men 
and women in nontraditional occupations. Tliey are real people. 
These aren't posed These are people who are really in these \ anous 
professions. 

^ , Here ii a man at a sewing machine, a woman businesswoman, male 
ychild care worker, male nurse. I love this ojfie, a woman taxi driver 
/ in New York City. I showed this to a friend. She said : "I have 
I ridden with her, I know her. She really does drive a cab.^ I said: 
' "Yes, she does." 

Simple things like this are a start That is, that the real problem 
is an underlying, attitude that women don't have these opt.ons. If 
you have ihaterials like this around the classroom and you are chang- 
ing what the textbooks say, changing career ^dance, arid begin to 
change attitudes at the elementary and junior high school lev^l, 
then by the time they get to the senior high schoollevel you aren't 
going to have this tremendous reluctance of girls to even venture 
into the boys* areas and vice'' versa. 

Br. Steele. I would like to address m vsehf to ilr. J effbrds because 
I did bring with me statistics that include the State of Vermont and 
show; that there are very serious discriminatory patterns within indi- 
vidual education programs in the State of Vermont that were perhaps 
more restrictive than the overall national average*^ 

There was a balance of §0 peiccnt enrollments of male/female in 
their overall enrollments in Vermont in 1&72. There were some ver>', 
very seripus areas. For instance, in T. & L, the trades and industrial 
education program, there were only 3 percent female in that program 
in Vermont. The. same thing was true in technical education. Ninety- 
seven percent male in technical, educatmn. . 

While you find they say they don't have a problem with discrim- 
ination, nevertheles the enrollment patterns that tljeir State depart- . 
mqpt submitted to the U.S. Office of Education indicate that serious 
discrimination did, in fact, ^ist." 

^ Mr. Jeffords. Of course," that goes to the definition of discrimina- 
tion. As I was sayiiig,"'jus^ because existing opportunities are not 



taken advantage of, this does not indicate a pattern of discrimination, 
In^ discussing the area of incentive programs, I want to make sure 
that everyone knows that these opportunities are available, even 
though I am sure there is some discrimination being practiced. 

Dr. Steele, Right. I know. By the same token, I would like to 
address myself to higher education because I think we have severe 
problems in our teacher training institutions, that they are in serious 
need of retraining. In fact, they are the ones who impact upon those 
teachers and tha administrators who are going out and teaching and 
being administrators in our public schools. 

We have to start there in order to retrain them to prepare class- 
room teachers more effectively- 

Mr. Jeffords. I have one more brief question for you. On page 30, 
paragraph 2. yob indicate concern, certainly a legitimate concern, 
about -the failure to have rufficient women on advisorv boards for 
vccit:onal education. 

Are vou indiratrna that we ought to mandate equal 

Dr. S^.r-E. Absolutely. I think it is necessary. I think it is critical 
that we hai-e qqual numbers of male and fetnale on our policy 
boards, and that is really wherfe the decisions are going to be made. 

Mr. Jeffords. That ought to be mandated yi the statute? 

Dr. SiAtj.E. Yes. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. That is all I have, 
Mrs. Chtsholm. Mr. Buchanan? 

Mr. BrcmNAx. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. I regret for two 
reasons our entire committee is not here this morning. Madam Chair- 
person, first of all because of the excellence of the testimony. 

Dr. Steele indicated that on advisory boards you did not need 
women who would sit there and look pretty, but rather people who 
would speak up. ' 

I want to risk being accused as a chauvinist by saying that this 
morning we have had pretty women who spoke up, which is some- 
times the case here in Congress as well. If that makes me a chauvinist 
to have that reaction, I am of the opinion that one of the real prob- 
lems we face is that, while Ms. Perlm^^s analysis of the two working 

{parent family as being the norm is^ doubtless correct and we are no 
onger in pioneer times, I am afraid the psychology of human atti« 
tudes in this country is much closer to the pioneer era, and it would 
appear to me that not only a great number of^the men, but mtiny 
women, have male chauvinist attUudes. 

Second: I recall. Madam Chairperson, one of my earlier experi- 
ences, wJiile living in a little mill town, a nonunion mill, at wnich 
most of the men and women of the town were employed. The men 
would go to work and come home and put on their slippers and read 
the papers and the women would go to work and come home and fix 
the dinner and take care of the children and so forth. 

That is a little extreme, but I am afraid we do have a situation 
thn4 is very close to that, in addition to the problem of the tn,ni.y 
homes that are headed by a working mother. 

I ^^onder — It would appear to me you ought to show some conct'iTi 
for the male role, that such courses as those in which women are 
rojr>^f»ntrated — that boy.s al?o W encouraged to attend. 
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• I wonder if this area of sex discrimination isn*t one of the most 
important questions we have to fayCe, Madam Chairperson. If we are 
gomg to look at the realities of our present economy and our present 
situation in this country now, I wonder if this isn't a very^ important 
question. 

Dr. Stei<rer and Dr, Steele luay wish to coniinent on Ms. I^^lnian's 
recommendation that we have more enforcement people in the Civil 
Rights Division of HEW in order to adequately handle this problem 
an^ their other responsibilities. 

Then I wonder if Dr. Steele and Ms. Perlman would like to com- 
ment upon Dr. Steiger s several recommendations to the committee 
pertaining to this legislation. 

Dr. Steioeiu I think it is crucial that there be more staff put into 
OCR to enfore title IX, not just in the vocational education area, 
but across the board. It is wocful. It is incredible. There is nothing 
they can do with the staff they have and the demand they have. 

The one thing they have done in this area which was. their survey 
of voiationnl education and technical schools about a yoar a^ro — 
essentially that was a survev looking for title VI violations, which 
are crucial and they must find and they must prosecute those dis- 
criminations. This is still a serious problem in vocational education, 
but they did manage, thank Heaven, to tack on the title IX question, 
just to look for it, but tho^e forms are still sitting there. Nobody has 
even put that data on tape. There is no way to get at it. 

If you call up a State director of vocational education, he will 
deny that he has it because they ar6 terrified of those numbers, and 
the OCR people who are of good will simply don't have the resources 
to prove that data. r 

You know, even the information so that external groups can th&n 
take and run — all you have is file cabinets where you have forms 
filled out by hand, sitting there. Nobody can get at it. 

I think there sho^d be some specific aid given to OCR to ^force 
title IX across the board, but, beyond that, specifically in the area of 
vocational education I think that work has to be done through the 
vocational education legislation itself because that is what the , 
vocational education people live by. 

This is a verv hea\Tly federally funded program. Vocational edu- 
cators are much more sensitive to congressional direction than are 
educators in a lot of other areas because they are heavily dependent 
on Federal funds. • - ^ 

I think if it were made sufficiently clear in the vocational education 
legislation that this is a* priority of Congress, that they are going to 
be lielil accountable for it the next time GAO goes out there to look, 
sex discrimination isn't going to be on paffe 189, but it is going to He 
right up there in the front* it is going to^e a chapter, you are going 
to get some action. 

Ms. PERLMAS'/Well 

Mr. BrcnAXA!^. Would you support Dr.,Steiger's recommendation 
we might 'put in stronger language pertaining to the Advisory 
Committee? ' > ' \ * .1 

* Dr. Steele, Yes, and I also would like to reiitforce what has al- 
ready been said. I particularly want to point out the issue-*-the fact 
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Xthat statistics are not being kept any longer in vocational education 
by sex. _ 

It is critical that we have those statistics by sex. We will not 
know what progress we are making otherwise. It is critical that they 
also be kept by race, and we haven't had them since 1972. 

Anqther tljing I would like to point but— I fail to understand why 
we*ca^nof have them broken out by perc^ntages.^The computer could 
. do it It'i^nlt that much more effort. 

* One of the reasons you don't get a simple analysis oi the statistics 
^ is the fact that you don't' have the percentages to look at, and it is 
a very time-consuming task to do it by pocket calculator. ' 

Mr. BtxiiAXAX Thank you, Madam Chairperson. I again would 
like to com|>iir&ent the testimony. • ' 

Mrs. Chisholm. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. LKirMAx. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. I just want to 
compliment the panel here. uTiat bothei-s me is the fact that a good 
portion of the $300 million allocated for the vocational education for 
women is in the area of l)ome economics, but I would like to see 
some kind of homework or investigative study. I would like to see 
if it is a salable skOl? If not, let us get it^t of vocational education 
and put it back into general curriculum. In vocational education for 
women you can really teaclTthem salable skills. They can go out in 
the ma rketplace and get this homemajdng or this housewife stuff out 
of vocational education. It is equivalent to puttmg goneraJ home 
repair as half of the vocational education for.men. Evervbodv has to 
change light t>ulbs and iBx sockets and things, but thai isn't anything 
a man can go out and sell in the open market. • 

I wouW like to get your comment on this, whet4ier you think we 
are risking the whole, profrram by eliminating homemaking* This 
was put in there originally in order to get the program underway, 
and hornpmaking was' the women liberation vocational education of 
the 1940's and early 1950's, but we have passed through that phase 
now. Lot us get on *to salable skills. 

Would you react to that? - 

Pr. SpxijE, J would hate to see home economics downsfraded in 
the curriculum, which is apt to happen, becawse we are really talking 
about the maintenance of human life and hurtian well-being "when we 
getjnto the area of nutrition, child development, consumer education. • 
It is^not being well taught in onv school systfem. We have too much 
^^vidence that our young paople are unable to manage their finances, 
and in the credit card socTety that we exist in, bankruptcies and so 
forth are increasing, so I see these as critical areas of need in a free 
enterprise system as well as in the life maintenance svstem. 

It is true 

Mr. Lehmax, Would you yield? That is consumer education. That 
is not vocational 

Dr. Steetx. But this is traditionally— It has been tau^hton^ home- 
making and has been a part of the legislation for thtit many years.. 
Of course, there are some wage-earning programs in home' economics. 
The need for child 'care is a demonstration of one of them. 
. What we need to do is raise the pay in that area. 

Mr. Lki^iax. For a housewife?* 
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Dr. Steele. That is true, 

Dn Steiger. I think this is a serious p^ioblem because what we are 
dealing witii is a historical curiosity. That is, that home economics 
was originally put into vocational education legislation back in 1960 
so there would oe something for women because of course, everyone 
assumed that all job training programs were for men, so that is the 
way it grew up. 

On the other hand, ^ven that histor}, it has developed into a 
fairly powerful, fairly significant, and fairly important course, and, 
therefore, it pays for half the wages of the women employed in the 
vocational education system. I would hate to see them just cut out. 

I think the subsidies for consumer education, homemaker training, 
family life — ^AU these things are very important to keep. Whether 
or not it is kept technically attached to the vocational education^ 
legislation I think is a technicality which is up to you to resolve. 

It would be much neater if that were part of some general edu- 
cation legislation, but, if in transferring that $30 million a year. 
Federal subsidies got losl, I think that would be a loss to the entire 
country. • ' ' , ^ 

I do think it is crucial that those programs get out of their single 
sex orientation, that family life programs be clearly for fathers as 
well as mothers. In fact, in my experience, it is much more impor- 
tant to do some child-care' training for fathers. 

ilost mothers X know aren't too startled when a baby wakes up in 
the middle of the night when you first get it home, but fathers seem 
to fall to pieces. They find it quite startling that babies have to be 
fed at 2, o'clock in the morning and then again at 6 and this sort 
of thing.* 

I would like ta see family life pro-ams and consumer education, 
as Dr. Steele said— They are really important, but whether or not 
they should be part of this lerislation I think is a technicality.* 

Mr. Lehman. Would you like to take part in it? The only thing I 
Sep in there that you want vocational education money with non- 
salable consumer ^ucation belong in areas such as social studies, 
and I sold used cars for 24 years in Miami and I know that people 
got out of high school and didn't know how to buy. They didn't 
know how to look at conditions of sale contracts or even make any 
sense, out of it You weren't learning that in high school and it puts 
them* at a terrible disadvantage. ; 

What I am trying to say is that, if you are going to have^ vo- 
cational education, my idear— not to teacH them ho"* to fix up a kid at 
night alid give tljem a bottle and fix the formula. My idea of voca- 
tional education is to teach them something that they can go out into 
the, job market with, whether it is a man or a woman, and be able 
to sell that to some employer in some employment market. 



economic courses not be presented to the students as if they were 
training them for job skills. I think that that distinction has to be 
made. * ' ^ 

Mr. Lehman. You don^t think we ought to do any statutory chang- 
ing in the way the law is written so that the women's portion of the 
training will not be watered down By the honre economics? \ 
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^ Dr. Steiger. Absolutely. I think that if it does stay in the voca- 
tional education bill, it has to be in a separate categorical program 
which is clearly labeled, "Consumer and Homemaking/' It is now— 
It IS part F. I mean although they can use part B funds— and 
different States do that in different ways— I think that some dis- 
tinction has to be made so that they cannot put money into these 
programs except categorical consumer education. 

Mr. Lehman. They are taking money out of those vocational 
education programs and teaching nonvocational subjects. 

Dr.^STEiGER. I think an end should be put to that. 

Mr. Lehman. You tell me how to do it and I will set to it. 

Dr. Steiger. OK. 

Mr. Lehman. The only other question I would like to ask— and it 
really doesn't deal directly with this committee. T think how soon 
the woman/man role has developed. In the Select Education Com- 
mittee TVe are working on legislation that deals with child/ familv 
care legislation where we hope to be able .to develop child/family 
care programs for preschool children, not only ia the present type of 
day care center where the people are on welfare and so forth, but in 
middle-income levels. s 

I just wonder whether we shouldn't perhaps write some kind of 
legislation into that program so that even at 2- and 3- and 4-year did 
level— Sometimes by the time they get to the first grade, it is too 
late to change attitudes. If you can give me any help— and I am on 
the other subcoinmittee. If you can give me any help in writing that 
kind of legislation into this program because this is getting a foot 
into the door for preschool progi'ams for middle income and lower- 
middle income without watering down the kind of program we have 
new that are going to have to be protected against child training. 

Dr. Steiger. The Women's Action. Alliance in New York de- * 
veloped the materials that I have shown here. ,The director also has 
a comprehensive curriculum for preschoolers to eliminate sex bias 
for preschool training. 

Thank you very much. Thank you, Mrs. Chisholm. - . 

Mr. JIosSE. Thank you, Mtidam Chairperson, May I commend the 
witnesses for their fine statements.' fiandiing sex discrimination with 
regard to this committee's work, and particularly on the Subcom- 
mittee on Post-Secondary Education, has been quite a learning 
experience. 

1 read in Ms. Perlman's statement that everyone should know how 
to cook, fill out tax forms, and corriplete applications for bank loans. 
Much to my surprise, for ever}' woman wno has suggested to this 
committee thaJL it be mandated that women have the opportunity to 
enroll in courses providing such opportunities, there are, in iact, 
almost as many ^Yomen on the other hand who feel that they ought ^ 
to be left alone. I only say that in the interst of equitv since the other 
side is not represented here today. It is important for you to know 
that Members are also approached by women who don't want to be 
forced into roles that are not traditionally stereotypical. 
. It is obvious, I feel, to every member of this Committee, which in 
this area is certainly one of the most responsive committees in Con- 
gress, that automatically stereotyping women i;nto various sex roles 
IS blatantly a denial of equal opportunity. 
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I think Dr. Steiger's statement, on page 3 of her testimony, that . 
the vocational education system should be helping to eliminate past * 
inequities by providing equal opportunity for ]ob training hi all fields * 
for wth sexes hits the nail right on the he^d. That is the issue. The 
Federal Govemm^ent could become very overburdened if it begins 
mandating eVerything that school systems should and should not do. 

litle IX, which is a very well written law, unforftmately has not 
been strictly enforced because there aren't any regulations. It has 
taken 2 years to get them out in proposed form; they were issued 
June 20tn of last year, and the Secretary of HEW has just trans-.^ 
mitted them to the President. So, until the President signs them and 
this committee has had an opportunity to take a look at them, it will 
be very difficult to enforce the law. I wouldn^t particularly blame 
the legislators for that deficiency in enforcement. 

The point is: If we can, through legislation, through proper reg- 
ulations, through proper funding of the Office of Civil Rights, insure 
that women will have the opportunity to learn thai which they 
lease and not that which people dictate to them, I thuik we will 
ave done the best we possibly could t6v everybody, and particularly 
for the women's groups as well as those who choose more traditional 
roles. 

Ms. Peklmax. I think all three of us are not sayin.ij that every 
woman — or one woman must be a taxi driver — but that all options 
must be open to all women.^ 

Mr. MossE, I would hope that all three oi you are saying just that. 

Dr. Steei^. We 

Mr. BuOTANAN. Would counsel vield to me on that point? On the 
pthep side of that — and tell me ii you are not also saying this. In 
Ms. Perlman's scenario of the two working parent family as th(^ norm, 
which I think is the case — at my house, both my daughters can 
testify that when mother is ill it is a disaster for everybody because 
I don't- have any cooking or housekeeping skills and I liever was 
taught .any skill and I fumble around a^^dryS^get by, but it isn't a 
very happy situation for anybody, and I tSmk that is the norm, too. 

Isn't the other side making available, as long as .you include in the 
vocational education category such skills as some of the home eco- 
nomics skills— doing what we can to make sure therfe is ^ncourage* 
ment that both male and female students take advantage learning 
skills that as a pn^'^nt that person is apt to need if he nvjesjn a 
"typical or she lives in a typical situation, as well as making the 
wage-earning skills available to everyone? 

Dr. Steiger. I think that is a, point that all three of us have made 
in trying to speak up for the united home economics programs. That 
is, those programs have lots uf problems, but the fact is that this 
country does desperately need some goo^ family life educ^ttion and 
consumer education programs. 

Dr. Steeije. And health education. 

, Dr. Steiger, We are not about to give up those little shreds that we 
have, even though we are, all three of us, firmlv committed to job 
training for women. We also are committed to life for both men and 
women in thjs country and improving the quality of life. 
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' I think that would be part of i£, that we need more male enroll- 
ments in those family life programs and corisumer education pro- 
grams desperately. 

Dr. Steele* In answer to your comment about your helplessness 
in the kitchen, I have the same helplessness when I drive a car and 
have a flat tire. I am in real desperate straits on the highway when my 
car stops dead, and so it is the same thing. Why should I, who has beeu 

, taught to drive a car, I think quite successfully, not know how to do 
anything underneath the hood of it. 
Mrs. CmsHOLM. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. MnxER. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. I would like* to 
ask a couple of questions. You have gotten into the question of home 
economics and especially the question of nongainful employment, a 
question I raised some time last month when the GAO report came 
out. 

My^ concern is^that $30 million we are spending under the name of 
vocational eduction for this program is taking away from programs 
that miffht lead 'to gainful employment for women and others in the 
]ob market. 

While I think it is very clear that none of us would like to see a 
loss in^ any gains that may have been made in terms of family life 
education and so forth— let me ask you this. In your studies of the 
vanous breakdowns in the courses ojffered, do you find that there are 
vacancies in programs currently offered? Is there room in the shop 
courses, and industrial and trade courses under the current riyen 
level of enrollment in those courses? 

^ Dr. Steele, The figures indicate thaf there are higher enrollments 
m such places m the classes that ffirls predominate in. There are 
higher enrollments than there are m others. 

In fairness to the male-intensive programs, however, it is possible— 
at least the teachers claim that you have to have smaller enrollments 
because of the techn{)lofi:y and so forth. 

Mr. Miller. Limited^y availability of machines? 

Dr. Steele. There is Thrower pupi'l-teach'er average in the male- 
mtensive programs. 

Mr. iliLLER. For example, in a course in auto mechanics, you may 
have a lower teacher-pupil ratio simply because there may only be 
two jiutomobUes available to work on and you may have students 
standing around? Is that a possibility? 

Dr. Steele. That is a possibility. 

Mr. Miller. The same thing is true in the wood shop and machine 
shop. 

Dr. Stifle. ^ What it suggests is that we ought to be providing 
funds so , that more haVelhe opportunity to enroll in those classes. 

5^"^^^^^^- Exactly. Exactly. And that is why J am concerned 
that should we shift nongainful teaching out of vocational education, 
that somehow that $30 million will go with it-out of the vocational 
education budget. And I don't think that is popular, because if you 
do realize the goal of getting more women involved, you frfe going 
to have to expend capital outlay for machines, and technological 
devices and for teachers. - -r y 

Dr. Steiger. May I respond? I would like to broaden this dis- 
cussion just a little bit to another problem in the whole area of 
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vocational education funding. That is, there are many courses at the 
sedbndai'y school level -that are not actually job training. The re- 
visions fiidded to that law in 1972 specifically authorizedfunding in 
industrial arts, training for volunteer firemen, any numd^r of other 

things, i ' \ 

You. talk to secondary school Jevel, not postsecondary— You talk 
to secondary school Jevel teachers. Yon say,: "OK. AVhat I want to 
know from vou is your job placement rates and the beginning wages 
of your graduates'" and you will get a very long story about ho\»^ 
they are keeping kids from dropping out because the courses are' 
more interesting and they are improving their lives by getting them 
interested in basic education. There are 500 reasons why vocational 
education courses are great at the secondary level that have nothing 
to do with the fact that they are not really placing them in jobs. 
OK? This is a very diflicult issue and, although" the home economics 
section is part of it and has its own problems, the fact is the issue 
. of whether or not every vocational education training course is 
acttuiUy training a kid for a wage-earning job is an issue that goes , 
far beyond just home economics. 

Mr/jMiLU-:!?. No question, but the theory at least behind many of 
Ihe programs now normally occupied by males is that they are 
teaching them a "^marketable skill : auto mechanics, carpentry, so 
forth. They may not use that when they get out of high sciiool. 
Thev may use it 5 years from now. They may never use it, but they 
art supposed to have come up with a skill. The quality programs may 
dictate, but that is the theory. 

Xon^ainful home economics is by admission not for the purposes 
of developing a salable. skill. ^ 

In your report, ^^Vocation Preparation for Women/' you talk about 
the need for women to move toward occupations now perdominantly^ 
occupied by males, and the trn^0.s are an area where there are 
probably more job openings in the future than there are how out 
there for that job, as opposed to^ prbfessional. 

I think this again points out the reason why you have got to take 
a look at how jou are using money now designed for vocationarl 
education. / 

If we want women to move into these i^kiWSj^ if ^e want women 
to prepare themselves for those occupations, we have got to provide 
money to train them, because I think one of tho arguments you are 
going to get out of a lot of shop teachers is: "I only have nine 
lathes, and I^can't put anybody else to work on them." 

Dr. Steiger. Of course, in vocational education, those allocations 
are made at the State Ifevel. 
' ^Mr. MriJ.KR. l^y an all-male board, right? 
'^ Dr. S-nsiGKR. Right. 

Mr, Miller. I am just trying to clarirfy, . 
' Dr. Stkigp:r. You are absolutely ri^ht. If you j^re going to main- 
tain — if you are going to expand female enrollments in nontraditional 
fields while maintaining the traditional female ones, their you are 
talking about more money. 

Sir. MiLLKR. My other concern is this. Under the proposed reffu- 
Jations, it talks about the objectives of vocational education and talks 
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about gainful employmenj, and it doesn't seem that vocational edu- 
cation nongainful qualifies. 

The question is whether or not we ought to allow funds to be ex- 
pended in that fashion in violation of what will be the law. 

Dr. Steiger. I think probably the best way to handle that is, not 
allow expendituriSs of Part B funds, but to provide a separate cate- 
gory eitUer-in this law br writiiig in that you amend jthis law as the 
ESEA Act or some other act, that there is a special category for non- 
gainful programs, that it is not an allowable expenditure of part B 
funds. , " ^ 

Mr. MiLLEfe. Dr. Steiger, In a paper submitted to this committee by 
a witness originally scheduled to be hfere who didn't show, she talks 
about the Kaufman report of 1967, which says that vocational edu- 
cation is being restricted by prevailing stereotypes such as proper 
occupations for women' 

In your report almost 10 years later, you say that the traditional 
female fields of homemaking, home economics, office occupations, 
taken together, account for 84 percent female enrollments in voca- 
tional education nationwide. Then you go on to talk about in Illinois. 

Wh^rc have welcome from- 1967? 

Dr. Steigek. Not very far. It is just now beginning to change. The 
percentage of women who are working is going up steadily. The pres- 
sures have been inft-easing, but the chailge is very gradual. There is 
no question about it. The only reason tnore has been any kind of 
draniatic change in some areas is because there have been suits in the 
courts based on antidiscrimination legislation. 

Mr. Miller. It is suggested by the Center of Law Social Policv in 
their comments on the regulations that we had better start reading 
vocational education in light of existing law, meaning title IX and 
the U.S. Constitution. 

When do we reach that point where we start cutting off funds be- 
cause of discriminatory practices? 

Dr. Steigek. I think the time is now, I think that in those cases 
wliere then? are blatiint violations-^I mean you don^t noeil the funrv 
regulations in title IX to know that a school which is 100 percent male 
enrol Iments-^it is kind of like a boys' tnidc school. You ask them: 
"Will you employ girls?'* They say*: "No." I mean you can cut off 
tlieir funds right now today, and I don't think anybody is i^oing to 
^ive you a hard time if the technicalities i^ those schools e5ist. 

Dr. Steele. If you watch national statistics, change comes very 
slowly, and that is a point you are jmaking about 1967 figures. If you 
keep increasing slowly at a very small percentage of 2 or 3 percent 
a year, it is going to take 25 or 30 years to make the figures anywhere 
near equitable. 

I think analysis was done in the field of higher education for wo- 
men by the Carnegie Commission, and t^hey predicted it would be 
almost 1990 bef ore women would be 85 percent in administrative ppsi- 
tions in education. 

Mr. MiiXER. I agree with you. I am afrai^^at if I survive in Con- 
gress that long I am going to pick up a report 20 years from now 
which says — This is 20 years after Brown. It came' in this week into 
the office and it says in 1972 in the Nation's 100 largest districts, 79 
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s(^^is»''rhis is 20 years after Brown. Twenty years from noW 84 
j^^gLof the people ai*e still going to be learning how to type and 

TlTBfink it is a very serious question. I mean we have reached thart; 
ip^t where States are going to cofttinue to grab off lar^c chunks of 
Federal money for programs that just blatantly discriminate against 
the education of women. 
You had a comment? 

Ms. Peuoxax'. I think that all three of us just want to say that that 
kind of program — vocational — the home economics program for 
women — and we don^t really care where you put it, but we don't 
want you to rob that program to expand this. We want new funds to 
expand this; 

Mr. Miller. Generjil education, as far as I am concerned. Just one 
more question. 

Mrs. Chisholm. Excuse me one second,-Mr. Miller. We are running 
against time in terms of another panel that we have, so why don't we 
do this? Your questions are very, very important. Could you maybe 
select the two most important ones? I hate to do this to you. 

,Mt. MiLLFR. I understand that. I just want to get it again. Is it 
this panePs contention, that the key to enforcement — is we consider 
the cutoff of funds, and the State plans have got to keep better sta-, 
tistics, is that correct? 

Dr. Steiger. That is right. 
. Mr.tili&ER. Just for the record. 

Dr. Steiger. We have to get into that because that is where the sys- 
tem lives. 

Mr. Miller. Very good. Thank you. « 

Mrs. Chisholm. Thank you. Mr. Meeds and Mr. fiall, you entered 
a little late, and we do have another panel, but if you want to ask one 
question at this point, there is no objection whatsoever. Mr. Meeds? 
^ Mr. Meeds. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. I want to ask a ques- 
tion. I mn sOrry I missed your 6ral testimony, but I was very struck 
by the strong plugs I heard out there for health education, for nutri- 
tional education, and I just ^ant you to know that we have a c6m- 
prehensive health education bill this year, th6 ]Mee^s bill, .and we 
would appreciate- your strong support of- that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs. CinsnoLM. Mr. Hall? v 
Mr. Hall. Well, I missed so much, I guess .the only suggestion I 

would have is that maybe you make a greater effort to get boys Into 

home economics. 
Dr. Steiger. We would like to. 

^Irs. CmsnoLM. Thank you very much for appearing before this 
subcommittee this morning. ' > \ , 

At thia point we are gomg to ask Mr. Raymond Parrott, executive 
director of the Advisdry Council on Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, who will be accompanied by Ms. Yicky Hideout, senior, Silver 
Lake Regional Vocational High SchooL and Ms. Eosemarie Fahian, 
also a senior, Chelmsford Senior High School, to come forward. 

You may proceed as you desire, mx. Parrott. 
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STATEHprr OP EAYMOiro PAEEOTT, EXECUTIVE BIEECTOE, AD- 
*VlSpTitCOirSCIL OK VOCATIOKAI AND TECHinCAL EDTICATIOH, 
ACCOMPAIHED BY VICZT EIDEOUT, SENIOE, SILVEE T.^Tnr. 
GIONAL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AlO) EOSEMAEIE PABliH, 
SMIOE, CHELMSP0E3) SENIOE HIQH SCHOOL 

Mr. Parrott. Madam Chairperson and members of the subcom- 
mittee^ before I get into my oral testimony, I did submit 35 copies 
as required of a more extertsiv^ testimony for tlie record. I would 
liij§ to make.two ccurections in that. ~ ' 

On page 3 I attributed sujpport to a Massachusetts bill, 622, to the 
board of education. That is in error. The bill, now chapter 622. was 
sponsored by the Speaker of the House, David Bartlev, and I think 
he desen-es credit for that. * 

On page 3, also in that same first paragraph, I said that tjhe board 
of education in tne Commonwealth was about to approve regula- 
tions concerning, chapter 622. I think it is fai'i-er to sav at this stage 
thatvihey al'e considering regulations because it has taken them almost 
as long to get to approve reffulatioris as it has the Co^gr|^s. 

I would j^lso be remiss, I 'think, if I did^t express to you a- feeling 
that I am son\ewhat on a tightrope discy^bg sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping, >eing ale, being one *Hhe majority of male exec- 
utive directors of the State advison* council, and that I toiow just 
after the experience of less than 24 hours with the two students who 
are accompanying me that I am myself open to criticism on the basis 
of some of that wht^h I do. 

We went out to dinner last night and I guess in a typical male 
fashion I offered to order for them, and I was reminded that that 
wasn't perhaps the proper thing to do. 

As we got into a cab to go back to the hotel, one of the windows in 
th^ rear of the cab v\as broken with a plastic fabric over it, and I.did- 
not sit/next to it, and when I got in I apologized for not sitting over 
there. 'How^'er, on that particular one, I did that because one of ''the 
studehts_wit};i me has a severe cold, and I felt that at least one can be 
gentle without being chauvinistic. 

My name is .Esmond Parrott. I am a resident of Concord, ^fass,, 
and for the past 2^> years have served as executive dlve^v of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational-Technical/Education. 
^As 3'ou know* our activities are sanctioned under Pnjwic Law 90- 
576, with anjcnoments, and operate in the Common\^^rfrth as a result 
of Executive Orders. 66 and 79. Our council is composed of 24 lay 
members, of whom 8 are women. * * > ^ 

l.will make no statement as to whether that is adequate represen- 
tation or not, but it is higher than the national av(frage. 

I am pleased to aj)pear oefore you today at the invitation of Con- 
gressman Carl^ Perkins, to address the issues arid probelms relating 
to sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in general, and as these 
subjects relate to occupational education in the,, Commonwealth in 
J)articular. - ' ' 

For the purposes of my testimony and supporting SEatements, I do 
noi difierentiate in this as to S^hat is occupantional education, what 
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is vocational education, or what is technical education. As vou are . 
probably well aware, these definitions differ froni*State to State. 
. My ora\ and written testimony have not been reviewed by the ad- 
visory council in its totality, but the views I express are based on 
research,. and observations by the council's staff, and has been incor- 
,porated-in the last two annual reports submitted Ia the cuiuk iI to the 
Office of Education through the State Board of Education by unani- 
moMS vote. , ; ... ' 

After summarizing my .testimony, I will be avaUable to answer any 
questions the ^committee might ask, and I would^I&o at the termina- 
tion of my oral remarks like to comment on a couple of the questions 
that were raised before we perhaps establish a slightly different line 
of questioning, and I don't mtend really to present a lot of statistics 
because these statistics are in my written testimony. 

Within 6 weeks of assuming the •position of executive director in 
December 1972, I planned a series of onsite visits to some vocational 
schools in Massachusetts, Visiting^ teams were composed of s^aff and 
council members. . • f • 

Our visits initially were scheduled at ifio newer regional vocational- 
technical high schools, most buUt 5ince 1962 in jthe Commonwealth, 
As an explanation of what these schools are^ I thmk there is a differ- 
ence nationally of what regional vocational schools are. In the Com- 
monwealth these are really comprehensive hi^h schools that are voca- 
tiona^lly oriented. That is, a student enters in the ninth grade and 
.spends 4 years at these regioiiJfl vocational high schools, and the con- 
cern that our council has is that these do not appear to be very cost 
effective in terms of the adequacy of options open to most people, 
whether they be men or women, black or white, or handicapped or 
disadvantaged. 

These schools all had heavy inputs of State and Federal funds and 
it was initially planned to encourage the growth of about 32 rc*zional 
schools in the Commonwealth. There are currently 15 in operation, 3 
more in various stages of development, and general moratorium now 
on further biiilding, 

I want to recall one visit to one of these schools. On that particular 
team were five council membei*s, two women and three men, plus 
myself. 

After observing the operations of the school, particularly those pro- 
grams in the technical and heavy trade areas — anto mechanics, metal 
fabrication, carpentrj, electricity — it becamje quite apparent that no 
women were in these programs. 
This absence was noted by one of our women members who a.sked 
. of the superintendent-director — the complexity of the name merely 
refers to the fact that each of these i*egional schools is a school district 
in the Commonwealth, so that the director of the school also, is super- 
intendent of the ^school district. , 
. With hesitation, when responding to the ouestion of why no girls, 
tlie superintendent responded, "You wouldn t want \our dauglitcr at 
that time of the month to climb ladders or lift: heavy objects^ would 

In visits to other schools, similar observations were noted, and simi- 
lar questions werA raise^. While some of the answei-s were based on 
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is vocational education, or what is technical education. As you are 
probably well aware, these definitions differ from^tate to State. 

My oral and written testimony have not been revlewt-d by the ad- 
visory council in its totality, but the views I express are based on 
research, and observations by the councirs staff, and has been incor- 
porated in the last two annual reports siibnijtted the l ouni il to the 
Office of Education through the Stale Board of Education by unani- 
mous vote. 

After summarizing my testimony. I will be a\ailable to answi-r any 
questions the committee might ask. and I would albo at the tcimina- 
tron of my oral'remarks like to comment on a couple of tlie ('jue^tions 
that were raised before we perhaps establish a slightly diffeient line 
of questioning, and I don't intend really to present a lot of statotlcs 
because'these statistics are in my written testimony. 

Within 6 weeks of assuming the position of executive director in 
December 1072, I planned a stories oi onsite visits to some vocational 
schools in ilassachusetts. Visiting teams were composed of staflf and 
council members, 

Our visits initially were scheduled at Ihe newer regional vocational- 
technical high schools, most buUt since 1062 in the Commonwealth- 
As an explanation o.f what these schools are, I think there is a difTer- 
ence nationally of what reg^ional vocational schools are. In the Com- 
mon^$■ealth these are really comprehensive hi^h schools that are \oca- 
tionally oriented. That is. a student enters in the ninth grade and 
spends 4 years at these regional vocational high schools, and the con- 
cern that our council has is that these do not appear to be \er> cost 
eflfective in terms of the adequacy of options open to most pe<iple, 
whether they be men or women, black or white, or handicapped or 
disadvantaged. 

These schools all had hea\"T inputs of State and Federal funds and 
it was initially planned to encourage the growth of al>out 32 regional 
schools in the Commonwealth. There are currently 15 in operation. 3 
more in various stages of development, and general moratorium now 
on further building. 

I want to recall one visit to one of these schools- On that particular 
team were five council members, two women and three men. plus 
myself- 

xVftcr ob5;erving the operations of the school. partiCHlarl\ those pro- 
grams in the tecji^nical and heavy trade are^is — auto mechanics* metal 
fabri^^ation* cnrpentr}. electricity — it became quite apparent that no 
women were in these programs. - 

Tliis absence was noted by one of our women members who aj-ked 
of the superintendent -director — the complexity of the name merely 
refers to tfie fact that each of these regional schools is a school district 
in the Commonwealth, so that the director of the school also is super- 
intendent *bf the scliool district. ' ^ 

With hesitation, when responding to the question of why no girls, 
the superintendent responded: "You wouldn t want your daughter at 
that time of the monta to climb ladders or liffc he*avy iDbjects, would 
your • 

In visits to other schools* similar observations were noted, and simi- 
lar quest-ions were raised. While some of the answei-s were based on 
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what I would c»ll old wives' tales, some were more realistic: ^'What 

fai*a<ie will hire a woman auto mechanic? Patents doii't want their 
aughters in typically male occupations." 

I said these answers were more reali^stic, not moiu acceptable. The 
council soon after these visits duel led as one of its e\aliiation prior- 
itie-^to focus on the issues of >• x di.-cnniiiiut'.on aiid ^ x ^:cn'ot\ ping. 

While the fo<:us and resulting research jiidicau-d program biiis 
toward males, the cuunal's ihtcnt was and is the elimination .of sex 
disrriminatJon and sex stureot> pjnfj for both men and women. 

Our 1073 annual re]xjrt, under the caption "Status of Women in 
Occupational Education," barked up in niy written te^iinony by 
appendix A — summary lindings were: 

portuMUes f"T woiiten u ctim-utly Mnt: o»>udu(.:e<i in ilassachuM-tiij, tbe 
counu: lIi'/h^ 10 dvfer Ub ai4j«ir aeUun untii the rej»uU« of Xius fc^tudy are 
avail \bW. 

H«v« v»T, I'Ven a tarsorv look at tbij? Issiie reveaN cons!denl)If* sex btas In 
<»CtUi/at..jnal i>ro}rrftm curricula. AUbougb v^tmien ivi>re^ent 55 f^t-rceni of the 
f^tiiiMfi' nal vnruiliJient 'ii Masi>acbu:>efts, they are conrentraicd In a, very 
narr'iw range uf pr/^ntuiS and often rtveiw* less coiuplete trjiiniiig iban for 

in addition ihert» !s he tie e\idei^ee of real efforts by the State and local 
comniuiiitie^ lr» op* n up pr»>graDi8 typically 8er\*iDg only nmltj student* despu*- 
recen: Kttb'ral and State lejcislaiion deHit;ne<i to eiTeot this ciiange. 

^ And we nM:ommenJed to the board at that time that the Division 
of Occupational Education, which i^^the a^inini5{rative jirin of the 
y board — that they take a/Rrmativ* action to pro\ide female Students 
with adequate access to occupational edticatioti accrusb the State, by 
^eliminat.ng sex bias in occupational curricula and sex stereotyping 
in vocational programing. 

The concern of the counii] continued in fiscal \ear 1974 with more 
reseauh time de\oted to factfinding. This ^as because the study we' 
have referred to was not going as rapidly as we thought it would. 

Our reseiirch is presenteJL in appendix B. In summary, we found 
sex ^lereot\ping and sex m^crimination remain critical issues in -vo- 
cational schr>ols and prognWis in tpite of some action b\ the Depart-' . 
ment of Education and othcirs. 

In fiscal year 1973, (if the W course offerincrs, which pr<^and stu- 
dents for gainful emplaymcth^^^^^Sud predpminately of all male.^ 
enrollments — and by predominantly, we mean o\cr 75 percent — 
and 11> Imd predominantly or all fomale enrollments. , 

Technical, trade and industry, and agricultural subjects were pri- 
marily male. Health ,ind homemakii.g txvupationa! preparation were 
female. \%ith only office occupations and distributive education at- 
tracting all students. 

And the council ivcommended to the board that the board again 
take affiinnative action to provide female students with adequate 
access to occupational education atross the State, by bliminating sex 



I would be less than fair towggest that the council is the key 
group interested in the elimination of &ex bia^ in occupational educa- 
tion, or even the major ^roup with these concerns. We are simply one 
- . group aniong many trying to change what is going on. 





In 1971, the Greneral Court of the Commonwealth passed an amend- 
ment sponsored by Speaker of the House Da\id Bartley to chapter 
T6 of the general laws. This act, which wUl be, I think, described 
further by one of our students, is designed to pruliibit discrimination 
in public schools, and is kno^vp as chapter C22. I have submitted that 
as appendix C. ' 

The key thrust of the act was to create equal educational oppor- 
tunity, and I am going to skip orer some of this because, as I said, 
*the students vill discu?s this. 

I don't want to leave the impression that the fault or the solution 
to the elimination of se^L discrimination and sex stereotyping lies with 
.the occupational education sjsttm, or with education in generah , 

The problem is societal in scope and adequate redress must recog- 
nize that changes need to be made in the attitudes of parents, the 
responsiveness of busin^s^, industry, and laboi through urging 
changes in labor lawsy hiring habits, and through the initiation oi 
affirmative action proOTams. 

Nevertheless, I tuink we have to recognize that educational insti- 
tutions at all levels are the most sinrnificant mechaJiiiins in our society 
for the general process of sociaTizatipn and decision-making effecting 
career choices and career motivation. 

It appears rea^nable, therefore, to work hard at correcting abuses , 
,in educational institutions through legislation and litigation, program 
' regulations, and strong affirmative action programs. 

I would like to conclude my summary remarks by quoting from the 
editors note iiUrouucing '"A Report on the Woikshop on Women in 
Science and "Technology". I was not able to get enough copies for 
the subcommittee, but I would like to leave the report in total as a 
further submission to back up my testimony. There are some very 
interesting comments on this MIT workshop. 

ilrSf Cmsnohyu Certainly. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Parrott follows:] 

PjCEP.VKEi* STATEirL.\T Of R\TMOXD <?. P-VBEOTT, EXECmVE DIRECTOR, MaSSACKU- 
8CTTS AdVISORT COUNCTL OX VOCATIO:? AL-TtCHMCAL EDL'CATIoy 

Congnre55w*3iiian Cblsholm. members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education: 

My nanie is Raymond r. Parrott I am a resident of Concord, MassachtJsettB 
and for tbc past two and a half years, have ff^jrved as Executive Director of the 
Massachusetts AdviSory Council on Vocational- Technical Education, sanctioned 
under Public Law 90-576, and operating In the Commonwealth as a result of 
Executive Orders C6 hnd 79. Our Council Is composed of 24 lay members, of 
whom 8 aro women. 

I am pleased to appear before yon today, at the Invitation of Congressman 
Carl Perkins, to, address the issues and problems relating to sex discrimination 
and sex stereotyping in general, and as these subjects relate to occupational 
eilucation in the CommoDwealth In particular. 5Jy oral and written testimony 
has not b*en reviewed by the Advisory Council in its totality, but the views I 
exr»rf*^ are bastnl on rt search and »n#9ervatiuns by the Councirs staflt, an^ has 
been incorporated in the last two annual reports submitted by the Conndl to 
the OlBce of Education through the State BoaM of Education by unanlmohs 
Toto, , 

After STimmarizing my testimony, I will be available to answer any questions 
the committee might ask. 

Within six weeks of assuming the position of Executive Birector in December 
1972, 1 planned a series of on-site visits to some vocational schools in Massachu- 
setts. Visiting teams were composed of stalX and council members. Our visits 
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Initially were sechedult*d at the newer rejjlonal vocational-technical schools, 
most built since ItHCThcrbe sclit^ls had Leav> inputs ot state and federal fuiuK 
and it was initially planned to encuurage the gro\\th of about 32 rtgiunal 
schools. There are currently 15 In operation, 3 more in' various stages of 
development, 

I want to recall one visit to one of thewSe new schools. On that particular 
ieain wpre ti\t- C%*uiii.il nitiiibt-r>, two wuiuvn ai)d three men, plus ni>self. After 
observiiig the oi>eraiions of the school, particularly those programs .in the 
technical and heavy trude areas (auto mechanics, metal fabrication, carj>entr.T, 
elertricity, etc.). it bt^cnnic quite apr>arent that no women were in these pro- 
grams. This abM^nee was notfii h} uae of uur \\umen racmhers wlnj u^ked of th^* 
Superintendent- 1 nrector, why nu girls':! Wuhuut liCMtath^n, the Sui>erintendi*iit 
^e^'ponded — Yuu v^uuldn't want >uur daughter, at that time of the month, t*> 
climb ladders or lift heavy objects, would you? 

In visits to other sch**ols similar observations were noted, and similar ques- 
tions Were raii^tnJ. While s^p v of the answers were based on "old wives' talt^/' 
some were more realistic, wliat garage will hire a woman auto mechanic?^ 
Parent.s don't want their daughter in typically male occupations. I said th»'.M» 
answers werv m'»re realistic — nut more acceptable. The Conncil soon after 
these Visits decided as une of its evaluation priorities to focus on the issues u£ 
sex disrrinilnation and sex stert^otypihg. And while the focus and resulting re- 
search indicated pru^m bias t«>ward males, the Cmincil's intent was and is tliC 
elimination of st x discrimination and sex stereoijp-ng for b^Ah men and women. 

Our 1973 Rep<irt, under the caption **Status of Women in Occupational Ed- 
ucation" (Ap;>tndix A), discussed the situation., Summary findings were: 

Because a large-scale, federally funded study of occupational training 
oppijrt unities for women is curn-ntly being conducted in Massachusetts, the 
Council ch.»se to defer its major action until the results of this study are 
available. Huwever. even a cursory look at tlils Issue reveals considerable 
sex bias in t>tcupational program curricula* Although women represent 55% 
of the occupational enrollment, they are concentrated In a very narrow 
ran;:e of programs and often receive less complete training than' for male 
programs. Iil addition, there Is little evidence of real efforts b> the state 
and local communities to "'open up" programs typically serving oni> male 
students, despite recent federal and state legislation designed to effect this 
change. 

Eecommendatlons to the Board of Educrition in 1973 wer^e: 

That the Division of Occupational Education take affirmative action to 
provide female students with adequate access to occupational education 
across the State, by elm?inatlng sex bias in occupational curricula and sex , 
stereotyping In^ vocational programming. 
The concern of the Council continued In FY 74, wjtli more research time 
devoted to fact finding, and working with other groups similarly concerned. 
Our research Is presented in Api>endix B, excerpt* from our FY 74 Annual 
Beport- In summary* we found: 

Sex stereotyping and sex discrimination remain critical issues in voca- 
tional schools and programs In spite of some action by the Department of 
Edmatlon and others. In FY 73, of the 07 course offerings which prepared 
students fr>r gainful employment, 52 had predominantly or all male enrolU 
ments and 19 had predomlnatitly or all female enrollments. Technical, 
trade and Industry, and agricultural subjects were primarily male, health 
and homemaking occupational Ipreparation were female; wltli. only ofljce 
occupations and distributive dUucation attracting all students. 
And the Council recommended to)the Board of Education : 

The Board of Education take affirmative action to provide female 
students with adequate access to occupational education across the State, 
by elirainatlnj* Kex bias occupational curricula and sex sfereotyping in 
occupational programs. 
I would be less tlian fair to suggest that the Council is the key group 
Interestt'd in the elimination of sex bias In occupational education, or even 
the major group with these concerns. "V^'e are simplyv one group among manv 
trying to change what Is going on. 

In 1071, the General Ct)urt of the Commonwealth passed a Board of Educa- 
tion sponsored amendment to Chapter 76 of the General Laws. This act was 
designed to prohibit discrimination in public schools as is known as Chapter 
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622 (Appendix C). The key. thrust of the act was to create ^^f ^^^^^^^ 
opportunity. The Council's pu)>lic statement at a January 10, ^^'^ pubMc b^^^^ 
ing relating to r^ommendations under Chapter 022 appears as A !I>^"^ 
The State Board of Education currently is about to approve ^^.f f ^^^"^^"^X 
Chapter 622, and to hold public hearings prior to adoption As is the case ^\itu\ 
the promulgation of regulations under Title IX of the Education Acts «f l^V^ 
ther^ is a painfully ionsr time bet^Nt-i-n «-naciniota of Wjrislation and the iin- 
plementatioii of the Acts' mlent. I jrue-s that liHS further ^»Wr>,^fs an o^^ 
axiom r -ehange in a tra(Utional society is couMdered Ulegitiina e. \<^^ i roji^^ 
added data and insight into tlus ijupnrlaiit pi^;e uf State ^^P^^^^l'''^^^^^^^ 
Vppendix E. included an article un Chapter OtTJ. api>earin- iii the October 19.4 
piibliration of the Center of ^>a^^ and Education, Harvard University, entitled 
-In^^iualitv in Education/^ Oue of the co-authors is a Council member. 

I don't "wai^t to leave the impresi^:on that the fault or the solution to the 
elimination of sex discruuinaUun and sex stereotyping lies with the occupa- 
tional education svstem. or with education in gt-neral. The problem is societal 
in sCH>pe, and adequate redress must reuignize that changes need to be made in 
the attitudes of parents, the responsiveness of business. Industry and labor 
through urging changes in labor laws, hiring habits, and through the Initiation 
of alfi'rniative action programs. ; 

Xeverthel^fss. i think we have to recognize that educational institutions at 
all ierois are the must significant mechaftisms in our Society for the general 
process of soclaUzation and decision-making effecting career choices and career 
motivation It appears reasonable, therefpre, to work hard at correcting abuses 
in educational institutions through legislation (and jUigation), program regula- 
tions, and strong affirmative action programs. ^ 

I would like to conclude my summary remarks by quoting from the editor s 
note introducing **A Report on the Workshop or Women in Science and Tech- 
nolosy" held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology^ Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, from May 21 t<» M^y 23, 1973 : . r» ^i # 

"High school IS the last formal education for most women. Regardless of 
wheUier they go directly to work after high school or pursue further education, 
thev are likeiv to choose '^vomen's jf*bs.'' lielatively few girls carefully con- 
sider their futiire careers and the full range of options. Unles^s they do so before 
the end of high school, women will continue to settle for lower status and 
achievement than men, and the situatioti will he worse for women from poor 

families who have little formal education I think that by now there is con,- 

slderable consensus on. developing greater opportunity for women. Everyone of 
us has been touched by some manifestation of the need — wives* or daucliters 
conflict? the media, the i>oliticaI activity associated with the women's movement, 
the large number of women already in the wurk force, personal experience as 
women What reservations persist often arise from genuine uncertainty about 
how to' evolve strategy and tactics that will not adversely affect others — the 
rearing of children and family relatlohships, fcr example, or members of the 
current worTv force whu must include new entrants. There Is no such thing as 
a solution to such fundamental questions, rather they call for a continuous 
process of accommodation amung individuals. Institutions, and societal values." 

I believe I bave use<l more than ray share of the time ailutted to me. I will 
he haj)py to respond to any inqulrieff-the committee may raise. 

Thank You. 
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Source: An Eiohiatlon of OccnpaiionaJ Educaiion in ifassachusetts. Fourth 
Anmiai Repurt»,by the Massachtisetts Advisory Council on Vocational Technical 
Educatjon. ' ^ ' 

Status op W*ome:? Occin>ATio*NAL Education 

1. BACKOBOUND 

With tJie Increasing recognition and legitimation of the Women's Movement, 
a considerabte 4imount of nttt^ntion is presently focused on women in education. 
Research Is docwn^nting what lias long been felt by women — thafMiscrimina- 
tion on the has^ of sex is a very^ re^A phenomenon. Spxism In education is 
pervasive and j^owerful ; It steins from v«fy deep roots. 
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Sexism begins with a child's earliest erxierience in the schools. Currlculom, 
teachers and textbooks seem to subtly transmit the fact that girls should be 
pa'sslve, dependent and incompetent , while boys should be active, 9vU- reliant, 
dnd guCCessfuI,^ Tbese qualities general isse to the future career plan^'of both 
Irlrls and bojs. Girls are discouraged from becoming doctors, mechanics, elec- 
tricians, and scii^ntists , boys arc diSCtmraged from becoming nurses, secretaries, 
and Durst-ry school tf-achors This Is a serious situation, for studies indicate that 
the degr^ of traditional sex stereotyping is quite strong hjy the time a chiid 
enters fifth grade.^ 

Once the child reaches secondary school, even mure rigid sex stereotyping Is 
evident. Sex bias In curriculum Is potent, and boys and girls learn they are 
expected to de^ekjp different ''aptitudes'' — boys In math and science, girls m 
English and the arts At this ptjint, too, boys are usually encouraged to pursue 
"masculine" fields; girls are encouraged to follow "feminine" ones." 

Sex stere<^'typing is largely resi^on&lble fur limiting the career aspirations of 
women, and oceupatifnal educators have d^ne little, if anything, to reverse the 
situation In fact, thc> hare strongly reinforced the ver> ngid patterns of sex 
stereotyping. In a period when almost one-half the country's work force is 
comprised of \soinen (a majority employed for economic reasons, not 'pin 
money"), occupational education ha* the responsibility to, adequately train 
women for the world of work. The educators must stop preparing \nomon pri- 
marily for their roles as "homemakers" or ^ temporary" employees. They can 
no longer overlook the fact that more tlian 70% of all employed women «re 
employed full-time and that the average woman has a full-time wor^ life ex- 
pectancy of 2o years.*^ It, therefore, bec6mes essentia! for schools to provide 
females with increase^l and diversified training, in areas that can jiCld fruit- 
ful and challenging careers. 

The Federal Government, at last, has taken an affirmative stand on tliis Issue. 
In June 1072, Title IX of Public Law 02-^18 was enacted prohibiting any In- 
dividjial or institution benefitting from federal education aid to discriminate on 
tbe basis of stx either against studrnts or employees. Federal education funds 
can be withlield if any institution fails to comply. ' * >. 

2. srrUATIOX is MASSACnUSETTS 

In August IftTl, I he Massachusetts General Court enacted Chapter G22 of the 
Acts of 1971, expanding a law against discrimination to include proliibitlon 
against sex diwimination in admission to public schools and in 'obtainini? the 
advantages, privileges, and coursts of study offered by these schoois/' The law 
directly affected the many sin^le-soX vocational schools throughout the Com- 
monwealth as well as coeducational vocational high s<*lioo7s winch often re- 
stricted particular courses to either male or female students. 

A preOegislation survey, conducted by the Office of the Sijeaker of the Bouse* 
documented the need for such a bill. 20o qnestionnaires, focusing on several 
issues, were distributed to public senior and juniot high school, administrators 
tliroughout the State, including 00%^ of the vocational and regional high schools. 
The' response rate was CS^To- Among those responding were 1J> bbjs scliools. 4- 
girls schools, and 11 coeducational schools in which male toroilments were be- 
tween ^^0 and 00%. Of the 11 coeducational schools, all were technical or voca- 
tional schools Fifty-nine schools had mandatory courses for boys (industrial 
arts J and 52 schools had mandatory courses for girls (home ecimomics). Fifty- 
seven schools prohibited bojs from entering girU*" courses^ and 52 prohibited 
Kirls from entering hoys' cours*\s. When data for the regional vocillional school 
was isolated, the pi<:ture w«s not much better.^* 

During the school year following the bill's enactment, the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women sur\eyed«opportunlties fr^r women In vocational 
and academic education throughout the State. AltJiough thej; did not conduct an 

i*NationiiI Or«inl7at!on for Women, i?ew York aty Cbtpter, Edactflon Committor* 
Report t>n 5«r Btn$ in the PuUic SchooVt, lft71. papo 15. 

=» Lynne B. Iplltrin, "A CHilId's Eye View of Sex Roles.'* Education, Vol. LXr 

Dpceraber 1072, ptjje* 23-25- 

^ U.S. Offlce of Education, DHEW. Commlwlonor't Task Fore* on the Impact of 
Educntlon Proir^ms on Wom*n, A Looh at Women in Education. Jttuet and An$ic€rfi 
for KKW, Nof^mber 1972. nape 4. 

"'Annual DDL aYor«ir«i for 1D71 report that 71.8^ of women IC or older work full- 
tlm^ i * 

*TblR Information iR-ns provided by Mi. Connie Kaufman, olHce of the Speaker of 
the HoDte. 
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in-deptb assessment, tlitlr conclusions did suggest tbat despite legis}aU^>n, 
of the responding schools reported that both sexes were not ^dmined to all 
.courses. Even when school administrators stated that classes or programs w^^re 
open to both sexes* sbup classes were largely male «id home economics classes 
were largely female.** 

In the fields swondart and post-secondary vocational education, total iiiaces 
for men in public .schools were almost three times tho* number of ib ices fnr 
women. In the newly -constructed regional vocational schools, there were f-iir 
times as many plat-cs for men, in the terminal-occupational courses in Massa- 
chusetts Community Colleges, there were 40% more places for men, und in 
vocational schools linked with higli schools, there were four times as many 
places for men Ho v\ ever, in the business Courses women were the majority 
group, by a four to one ratio.^' 

Xut oni> dill ni*>i,t places report les^^ enrollment for Women, but, as often is the 
case, sci^arate did not mean equal." Boys schools or courses tended to be more 
ai\er>e anU ie»i eventually to better paying jobs. On a shitewide level, vocational 
ti.irnlng chajmelled women into clerical and !ow-i>aid service woric while men 
were trained pnmarily as craftsmen, managers, and biuecoUar workers.*^ 

A cumparii.<'n between Boston's two trade high Schools, one for each sex, 
resulted in .slru.lar, though more detailed. Undines. According to 1970 sratif>tics. 
wmen accuunted for only 39% of the students enrollc*d in the vocational 
schools. Trade High Scht/ol for Oirls had a 557© lower capacity than Boston 
Trade .SiJiuoi I tor bu>s). Recruiting methods at the girls school were either 
nonexistent or different (Mess aggressive*') ; and whereas the male students 
were provided a cliuice of 12 counses. female students had a choice of onlj four 
offering!!*. N*»n- vocations! t^>ur5e offering were likewise determined by .>ex. At 
Trade Higii Sciiool "fur Giris. btudtntb took t.u>ing and merclmndlslng , at Boston 
Trade, bo^b learned geonittry, trigonometry, and physics. Females could take 
biolugv , bo>s were offered Chemistry. The average expected wage tvr women 
was 4A^o lesss than for the trades available aC the boys school. Unfortunately, 
the list of difie^rtntts is long, most indicating that women ate occupying in- 
ferior pos.Itions." 

Data iieiier. ^ed b> tl.o State Division of Occupational Education appear to 
present a far more optimistic view. According to their position,, women certainly 
J re treated fairb. They are reported, in fact, to represent 55% of the occupa- 
tii>nal edav.atii>n population, Jn terms of official stati^ics, this mayj)e irv.o. WiUi 
>ome anal>2-Jij. iiowever.'it proves to be mislegf^ing. Enrollments of female .«?tu- 
dents are primarily in traditionally female programs — home eciinomici., oIUm" 
occuimtl'ins, and distributive education. In trades and industries, ft»r iiisiaiice. 
Women x^omprise only 9% of the enrollment. Similarly, their percentage ii* 
techni(*:il j>r(igrams is very small, approximately 4%r* 

It api/c'iirs that ft male students are receiving training almost exclusively in 
areas '.\hich provido fiOor wage*** few oppor tun i tits for advancement, ..nd mini- 
mal challenge. In Addixion, their training is rarely as '•complete*' as that olTere»l 
in male-doijainated programs. Statistics in traditionally female fields t,ften 
represent students who are taking a few siiecific courses rather than Mudents 
who are participating fult-time and will be prepared for entry level piii<itions 
upon graduation. Preliminary study also indicates a lack of programs for the 
large number of women who are reentering the job market. This particular 
ptjpulatiun soiiit very serious and unique needs which must be identified and 
met For instance, vocational guidance and/ or career education js most essential 
and must he integrated Into curriculum. The community colleges and evening 
programs of local school districts would be appropriate settings for this efTort. 

The DivLs'ion does not appear to be making an effort to '^open up" programs 
tjpicary serving ntale student^.^ While overt discrimination against female 

» Blanche Fttzcfrflld. PhD, Governor's Commission on the Stntut of Womrn, R4' 
port of the Ta*k Force on Education. 1971-72. pate 1 
^ Ibid. paj:*> 4. 

■^C^W urAin, niticriminntlon on the Banin of in Occupational T.dncation in tht 
PoAt^n ruhtk Si*hoo1n^ ifi?^ .Uthot»ch the d«tR rcprescntcil the ye«r prlot to the Mil s 
XitLSdiR^, lovr rbrtncps htvo occarffd. 

" Tbc Commonwealth of Mnwachasetts* DiTifflon of Occupatlonnl Education. P.Menrcb 
Coorainatlnc tnlt. Selected Data from the Annual Rederal Occupational Report, Ft 
1972. pap** K 

^Tbt Council Is ttrare ot efforts by thf> Mlnutemaft Re^^ional Vocational S^Jhool fin 
proce»» 01 conRtrurtloni to resolve thin problem. A suhoommKtee of their AdVli*orT Com* 
mltt#sf Is Q.ldresslnj; the role of female studenta In occupational education. This, how- 
ever. Is Tlewed as local rather than ^tato action. 
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stu(i.-iU4» IS not nppnrcnt, thfn- aro no sfr\iccs to onc«iUrage lfmalcY''t«^^'"^'5 to 
bt-ek bttt^r opportunities in fht' tr.i»HtioiiaIi.v utale courses. GuidiincA a particu- 
l{»rb crucial activity, has nnt bt-cn made n priority: hence, there^is neither 
supp.»rt for a female student \\ho wislies to enter a -'male" program nt)r crain- 
selnm for a woman uho n-turns to suht»ol afttT nwtn> years TJiere is no evidence 
of a <MMnntrated effort for recruitment of female students or drvclnpmenj «f 
Ti- rv,re trainin;: pr»'i-''*!n'is fMMi-»iiiu' on s(».\t^fn vutliin the .mIuh^U, Similarl.\, 
there h'l^ U'*vn a laek of puhlieity concerning state and federal h^islatlun Tlie 
( ounci' hoiji'vcs 5stron;:iy tliat female srudenN lia>e received Inadujuate a^n ess 
to «. -npo'jorml education programs and the Division has been siov. in chan^'ing 
this Situation. 

3. FvrruK 

Th*» present status of \\oni«'n as students of orcupatiun<il edU'-atlnn has hy 
conM. us chiMCe onl.v hc^^n superficially ihhcti^^«*d in thN report. An e\t(ni,ive 
e\a.ui:.«»n of the Mtuau<'ii ha> ht>cn lumh d fedenillj through the National In- 
stitute of Kducation and will enahle two hi^yers fT>nn the Boston ana to ex- 
amine more precisely the effect that state legislation has had on feniale 
students in Massachusetts. The Council has deferred more extensile aa^tssmejit 
and recomtiiendati»>ns pending a review of tlie stud.\'s results. Amom? other 
asi.e« IS. the stud> will review the response to hgislative efforts by esaniininj^; 

Institutional reaction (response at adminii,trative and operational levels 
in 3 r> s"h(u»K) 

('♦•nimunit.s naction (overt rwictlons to the law within relevant govern- 
mental ♦n^titution^ and the commnnitY.at-larj:e) 

r intrihutiUK factors ft»ther possible causes of a changing climate for 
<:irK \ocafional education) 
Tin- ('ounril ha^ met with the sponsor^ of the evaluation project and ^111 
cooperate by prcwlding supportive and technical assistance uimn rctiuest. The 
Council believes that the status of women in vocational education nteda furtht-r 
exploration and views the NIE study „as potentially providing saluable insights 
to enable more effective Council action. * 

Thk Ha>*picappeu and the Elukrlt 

Specific ff^cus on some Issjues and concerns of interest to the Ci»uncil in t 
chapiyr precludes elaboration on others. Absence of others doe not mean tliey 
are a-^^s imiH»rtant but rather a recognition of the need to balancg concerns with 
resoura»s. ^ 

Ttso oiher Issues are worthy ol^brief mention as they will be studied in-depth 
early in li)74: 

1. IJANDICAPPED PROGRAMS^ 

The Council remains concerned that little progress has been made in deliver- 
ing services to the handiciipped. Tliere are some excellent programs, such as the 
proj;rain ft^r i1h» deaf at Blue HlUs; and the Division has demonstrated its in- 
tercut t*y u.sim? PL funds in Project Career, a component of which is the 
Identificatii n of work opportunities for the handicapped. However^ oeveral 
problems are evident: 




Aiipendix B 

Source: Massachusetts Vocational-Technical Education, 1974, Fifth Annual 
Report, of the Massachusetts Advisory C6uncll on Vocational-Technical 
Education ^ 

CuAPTER III, Special Intlrest Areas 
A. introduction 

From Issues and concerns identified and discussed broadly In last year's 
Report, the Council selected .si)pclal Issues for review during F^ 74. The Status 
of Women in Occupational Education and Boston : Urbaii Concern.s received 
further exi^loration this year. As minimal rei?ponse resulted from the Council'.s 
1073 recommendati«»ns, they stand unchanfffKl and accompanied by a request for ^ 
reconsideration bj the appropriate decision makers. Status reports are included 
in this chapter. 
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The issue of aw?Js to Toeational schools across the Commonwealth is ad- 
dressed \%ith i»articulaiS4>IJXi^iasis on students who are racial minorities ^\ liUe 
only preliminary sUicb^S^ taken> place, there seems to he reasonahle evidence 




Board of K(ii;cation and tlic- Divissu.n of Occu,.atiunal Kdmation to pmMde 
immediate and priority attintion to the situation. , . i 

Prograiiiuiim? tor iaik prograinminf:) for tlie disadvantaged and handi^ 
capped is hrieJJv touchi-d upon in this chapter, wltii a discussion of tht- eln-. iw- 
use of mandaiur> sr^-asides Althluuh further \\(«rk by the Council in tins 
area is planned for FY T."). an initial discussion of the prohleia is pn-Mnua 

Propriotarv schools, and their role in the v<icational edu'/:ition sj.stcii'. are 
alsu given at'tentj;j^. A short discussion of noteworthy research is includid 

The Council's stn^nt; iniurest in tlie ahtve issues is shared lo othor imlivi(hials 
and groups with whom Council staiY and uiemhers have met periodic.ul.s to 
provide data and disiuss action Two recL-nt studies on acces.s to voL-au -nal 
education have heen eondmted: lm\n\ci of 6^2 (Sex Discnhuttui on 

Ugmlalxon) on Vocational Kducntion in Mass'Whu^ctts sponsored hy Uil' Na- 
tional Institute of Education (ME) and Vocutional Kiiucntion in the Common- 
wealth re.si-arched bj Mass Advocacy Center. AVhile the NIE study has not 
been complftinl, some tlata and findings were shared \\ith the Council and 
appi^ar in thi* following section. Mass Advocacj was not aide to furnish the 
Ciiuneil with final materials, however, there were several joint staff nuHiiiigs 
to discuss endeavors during the past year. It is anticii)ated that tlie C uiicil 
will develop position papers in response to both these publications at a later 
date. 

B. STATUS OF WOME.S IS OCrt^ATlONAL EDUCATION 

J. Overvieic 

The 1973 Annual Ri^port s>nthesized nuu h of the data and material that has 
been piibli^lu-d about sex stL-ret>t.\ ping and discrimination in occupational ed- 
ucation tiirouglnmt the C-i'nimonwealtJi. While dnly a preliniinan asscssin^nr 
was conducted, the Council recognized that despite the passage of Chapter ('.22 
in the Massachusetts Acts of lOTl And Title IX of of the Federal Edncaticjn 
Amendments ot lt)72, few ciTorts focused on the provision of equal access and 
opportunities for fenuile students in Massachusetts. 

This past year, in contrast, was characterized by increased in.stitutional 
support and re.sponsiveness to the situation. In March, the B(mrd of Education 
adopted KeLommi-ndalioni* for laiiUemcntation of 6J2 which addressed adniiSi>i(jn 
policies, entr> into courses, guidance practices, course content and materials, 
extracurricular and athletic activities^^aud roles, and functions of schooLs and 
system administrators. Although the recomniL-ndations were accepted only for 
advisor.\ use. the Btmrd did vot<« to reconsider them as regulations in -M.ircli. 
1J>75. The Bureau of Eiiual Opportunitj Education also included in its FY 75 
budget funding for two staff people to iirovide assistance and advice to local 
s'liool s.\ stems implementing 022. One person was hired to survey s> stem-wide 
practices and establish regional G22 advisory committees, with partiuilar em- 
phasis on vocational education. There is good GOopenUioii between that ollioe 
and the Advisory Council. 

The Division of ecupational Education has appointed a C22 liason While the 
position IS not full-time, the appointment does represent a first st(.p In address- 
ing the problem of sex stereotiping HT^d discrimination. In April the Associate 
rominlssioner circulated a niemorandum to voeational administrafiirs atro.^s 
rtie Commonwealth atknowledgin? the passage of 622. Presently, however, the 
l>ivisioii has de\eloi>ed neither an olficiid poiitj stateuitnt nor spt^itic guideline.-* 
for implementing the Board's recommendations. 

Beyond the Department of E<lui*ation. (here is evidence of substantial aotivitj. 
The >Iassachusetts Commission Against* Discrimination has considered a 
Coniinission-liiitiattd complaint against Blarkstone Valley Regional Vucati'-n.U- 
Technical School basal on the schooKis alleged refusal to admit girls to its 
program. The Coiuui lesion's jurisdiction over this issue is based on 2 A of 
Chapter 1-51 C of tia- General Laws which prohibits any vocational n fining 
Institution ffoUi discriminating on the basis of sex In admiting .sUuknt.s or in 
providing ijenehis» i>rirticg».s and placement services. The Commission found the 
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facts to be as alleged, and has ordered the school to cease discriminaUon and 
take far-reuching remedial* action to overcome the effects of its past practices. 

Federal rejmlatlons to implement Title IX are also In the process of being 
developed and final regwlatluns are expected to be promulgated early in 197(1 
One of the propose<l regulations provides that a^ recipient of federal financial 
assistance '^rthich has previously discriminated "against persons on the basis 
of sex in an education program or activity, shall take such remedial action as 
Is necv^iiar> to overcome ihe effects of such previous discrimination." Docu- 
mentation of i>egregatIon in vocational schools In the past may lead to the 
formulatiiin, articulation and impXemeutatiou of remedial and affirmative action 
programs i\It}>in the new few years in vocational schools across Massachusetts. 

There are trends un other governmental levels whicli ultimately will also « 
affect the Commonwealth's occupational education sys^m. The area of ap- 
prenticebhipb, for instance, is receiving? considerable national attention. A three 
J ear project In Wisconsin funded by the Labor Department, isolated, analyzed 
and tried to minimize barriers to the participation of women in the skilled 
trades. Very sound findings and recommendations were developed and directed * 
toward various institutions and agencies, among them public vocational schools 
and programs. 

As a result, Boston has been one of six urban areas selected by the Depart* 
ment of Labor to initiate the opening of unions and apprenticeship programs 
to women. Joint sessions between the I^abor Department!*s Women's Bureau 
and business, industry and labor unions are planned for Fall of 1974. The 
anticipated outcome is the recruitment ajid placement of women in apprentice- 
ship and on Uie-job programs. Sucli results hopefully will provide pragmatic 
Incentives for vocational ."schools to begiji offering pre-apprenticeship courses to 
female .students in the skilled trades and crafts. The Council has Initl^d con- 
tact with the Bureau and will oversee their efforts. 

2. Situntion in Vocational Classrooms ' 

In FY 73, as in previous years, more females than males are enrolled tn 
federally -reco>;ni Zed vocational education programs in Massachusetts. Statistics, 
in fact, indicate that there are 77,499 male and 104,C34 female students. A very 
significant issue become where or how these large numbers of female students 
are participating in the vocational system. From slightly a different perspective, 
the issue can be defined as whether the range of vocational education oppor* 
tunltles available to female students Is equal to the range of opportunities 
available to male students. 

Data showing th,e clustering characteristics of jstudents by course offering 
and sex provide some very useful insights and information. For instance, ninety 
seven course offerings, which prepared students for gainful employment were 
available In FY 73. (This excludes consumer, homemaking and typing courses 
which are not full-time programs leading to employment). There were C2,701 
females and 09,0-15 males enrolled. The courses are categorized by field as 



Agriculture (8') ^ 
' X^i.stributive Education (20) 
Health (7) 

Homemaking Occupational Preparation (6J^ 
Office Oc<?upatI<?ns (8) 

Technical Occupations (9) » 
Trade and Industrial subjects (30) 
Enrollments in these courses reflect marked' patterns. 
15 courses all male. 
20 courses at least 90 percent male. 

31 courses at least 75 percent male. , 

2 con rses all fenmle. ' 
14 courses at least 90 percent female. 

3 courses at least 75 percent female. 

The .Vi predominantly or all male courses enrolled 42,756 males and 1,617 
females , the 11) predominantly or all female courses enrolled a.">,082 females and 



follows : 
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3,134 males. This indicates that 00% of the students in Massachusetts vocational 
education programs receive training under circumstances whicli reinforce the 
stereotype that there is a link between the sex of the student and the occupa- 
tional tuning being given. 

Thei^ tfre fewer sex-linked courses* for girls . 19 as compared to 52 for boys. 
Moreover, one of the nineteen courses — stenographic secretarial and related 
skills — enrolls 15,852 of the females, thereby concentrating 27% of the females 
enrolled in vucaticmal educatiuu programs in a single course offering. There is 
no male concentration which even remotely resembles this. 

Xhe clustering of students by sex in each of thu course offerings establislies 
the sex-linkage accorded the seven fields of vocational education: 
Technical subjects — MALE — 
9 are male^linked. 
( Trade and Industrial subjects — MALE — 
32 are male-linked. 

2 ar'^ female-linked. 
5 ave neutral. 

Agriculture — MALE — 

5 are male^Unked. 

3 are neutral. 
Health — FEMALE -T 

6 are fcniale-linked. 
1 is neutral. 

Homemaking Occupational Preparation — FEMALE — 

5' a re female-linked. . 

1 is neutral. 
OfiJee Occui)atio»s — NEUTRAL— 

5 are neutral. 

3 are female-linked. 
Distributive education — NEUTKAL — 
12 are neutral. 
^ 7 are male-linked. 

1 is female^! inked. 

In addition, the type-of-school distribution in Massachusetts of the course 
offerings, insofar as that can be determined, suggests that the male-linked 
courses may be receiving the major share of resources in terms of capital ex- 
penditures and operating outlay per student; 

Begional vocational- technical schools : SjEJcondary Offerings : ' 

Male-linked courses . 84 

Female-linked c<3»urses — -i 5 

Neutral courses ^ 11 

And finally, the programs in which females are found are consistently those 
at the low end of the scale of anticipated earnings of vocational school gradu- 
ates. There appears to be an unmistakable correlation between the ^'nialeness** 
or femaleness" of a course and the income potential of the occupation being 
trained for, only males are found in plumbing and masonry courses, only 
females are learning to be power stitchers. 

These segrated patterns — appearing in courses of study and reinforced by 
the combinations of courses offered in particular physical facilities — seem to 
be taken as one of the immutable facts of life in Massachusetts. Blue Hills 
Regional School expansion is justified to the community as enabling the school 
to provide "exciting new Career options for girls"; the Blackstone Valley Re- 
gional School Superintendent Director publicly claims that his school — which 
opened its doors in 1966 — was built /or boys only; and Publication 3I0VB 
(Massachusetts Opportunities in Vocational Education) describes seventeen 
trade and industrial subjects as being ''primarily for buys," four as being 
courses which ''attract primarily girls" and Uien concludes by noting that 
•■some courses such as Food Trades have both boys and girls." 

These illustrations serve well ta identify some of the real inequalities that 
permeate occupational education opportunities for female studenta It becouies 
clear that girls seeking to prepare for employment are .not participating in the 



» ••S«-l inked" rtttn to those couriei wfth enrollments which are 75% or more of 
one sex. "Neutral" indicate! that neither lex constitutes 75% or more of the eflr oilmen t. 
*TUis inrormation is contained in a September, 1070 iisting prepared by the Diri^ 
• »fon of Occupational Education. 
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broad range of options theoretii^ally available to them in Massachusetts vtiPR- 
tlbnal education programs, and are inhlead clustering in the courses ot study 
oftering the }east economic potential, 
3. Rccommcndatum ' 

The thrust of the State must now shift tu corroetive action Therefore, the 
Council Mti'ongjy reiiifon i-s Its FV 73 recoiiiuiemiation and euntinr.os tu reediu 

mend that : , , ^ . ^ , * 

The lioard of EdueaLion take ainrmative action to providt- female stiuients 
with adequate aeeesh to uccupatioiial tduiation across the State, b> eHuiinariii.4 
sex bias in oeciipational eurncula and sex stereotyping jn oceupational 
programs. . * • , 

ISpeeilio steps for iiupleuieiiting this reeommendation uiU be inciudcd in the 
upcoming NIL stnd>. tiie resiill\>f intense and far-rLaehing data coUeetion and 
analjsis. The Coiincii urges the Xoard of KUueatiim and thy Division of Occu 
pationat Kdiieution to earefuil) rVviiw and eunsider the study's hiidin;rs and 
recomim-ndatiuiis and respond seisiUvel> alid exi>editiousi^' to the expressed 
issues and concerns. / 
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CHAPTKU 022 

An Act to prohibit discrimination in public schools. 

Be It enaeted b> thu Senate and Ilou.-e of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Chapter 70 of the General Laws is hereby amended by striking- 
out section 5, as apiJeariiig in the Tereentenary Edition, and inserting in place- 
thereof the- following section : 

Section 5^ K\ery child shall iiave a right to attend the public schools of 
the town where iie actually resides, subject to the following section. No ' 
child shall be excluded from or discriminated against In admission to a 
public school of any t«)wn, or in obtaining tlie advantages, privileges and 
courses of study of such public school on account of race, color, sex, religion 
or national origin. 

Section 2. Sectiim^lG of said chapter 76, as so appearing Is hereby amended 
by Inserting after the word ''schools", in line 2, the words: — or J^rotii the 
advantages, privileges and courses of study of such public schools. ^ 

Approved August 5, 1971. 



* Appendix D 

Cou>'ciL Statkmext for Public Hearing, January 10, 1974 

Mrs. Kii>p, The Massachusetts Advi.'^ury Council on Vocational-Technical vJiw- 
cation wishes to i>resent the Council's response to the Proposed Recommendatinns 
^ for Access to Eiiual Educational Opportunity via Implementation of Ch.ipter 
1 622. 

As the Council has a role limited to occupational eddcation. Council remarks 
are directed at the effect of Chapter 6122 soleb within that sphere of education. 
The Council's remarks are based i>riniarily on the evidi'nce and docniiientatlun 
that appears in the Councirs Fourth Annual Evaluation Rei)ort, distributed 
recently to the Roard. Jt is with eiitlmsmsm that the. Council commends tlie 
Board for attempting to provide equal opportunity not only to female students 
but also to the many other groups frequently labelled as "minority." 

Chapter 022 addresses an is*ue that has concerned the Council for some time. 
Stat( statistits indi^^ate that female students at a secondary level n present 
npi>roximately r>r»% of the occupational education population; this figure is 
often cited as evidence the State is programming effectively for women. With 
some analysli*, however, it proves to be a misleading indication with respect tu 
the level of and breadth of occupatiunal prcjgrams open to women. Enrollments 
of female students are primarll> in traditionally female program.s — lioiup oco- 
manics. offiie oecupntions, aYid distributive education — and in terms of student 
contact hours, do not equate to the programs offered to men. 
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Historically, fpinalc stiulonts )iave received training almost e,xclusive\. in 
nreatj which provide poor wages, few opportunities for advancement. «nd 
nunlmal challenge. Xn addition, Miulr training is farely as **cuinplete* as thnt. 
oi¥i»red to students In male-durainated programs. Statistics in traditionally 
female fields often represent students^ whu are talcing a few specific courses 
ratlier than students whu are participating full-time and will he prepared for 
entry level p'ojjitions upon graduati«ni Some prognvss is e>ident hut the Coumnl 
luulis to C'liaiHer 022. and the action it will stimulate, U> enciuirage more equita-f 
t>!e and reasonable programming.' 

While the Department of Education and the Division of Occupational iMiucn- 
tion appear U> be inuktng an ulToct to 'open ni»'* programs typically starving male 
students. ser>ices .should be provider! I'ncuuruge female students to sec^k 
better uwportunities in tlit» traditionally male courses. Guidance, a particularly 
crufial activity, slp)uld be attuned to the particular and specific pvohleni.? of 
women and should be given the priority the Council believes essoutiah Th(_re 
should he a eoncHitrated effort fur n^crnitment of female students and dev^ lup- 
ment of in-servU>e training programs fucusing on resolving problems of sexism 
within the schouls. Similarly, state and federal legislation directed tov\aid 
improvenieiit bhould be adequately publicized. The Council believes that female 
students shuuUl receive adequate access to uccupational education programs 

In this year's Annual Evaluation Report, the Council recommended **tliat 
uflirmative afition be taken to pruvide female students with adequate access to 
occupational education aerosb the State by eliminating sex bias in occupational 
eurrlcula and sex stereotyping in \otational programming." The Council, then- 
fore, supports and urges the acceptance of the guidelines prepared by the Ad 
Hoc Committee, especially those pertaining to school admission, course ad- 
mission, and guidance services. Major comments on procedures for implementa- 
tion are withlield until the 11 member committee, to be appointed by the Com- 
missioner, has the opportunity to develop 'them more specifically. 

At this time, tli^ Council offers these specific ob-servations on the proposed 
guidelines : ' 

1. Most recommendations focus on the local schools and districts, rather than 
the Department of Education. If thej are to be responsible for implenieiitatiou 
of 622, the State should service thein wl|h technical and financial assistance. 
The Conned suggests that at least one person from the Bureau of Equal Ed- 
ucational Opportunity be assigned as a field person to work with school districts 
on ijnplementutioa of the legislation. 

2. There seem to be overlapping areas of Responsibility and functions between 
' principals and superintendents. 

3. There are-^everal women^s centers across the State (Every woman's Center 
in tlie West; "Women's Opportunity Research Center in the East; etc) who 
have developed techniques for in-ser\ice training, have worked on alleviating 
sex stereotyping in schools, etc., and their skills should be utilized rather than 
creating a new group within tUu Department of Education to perform this 

^function. . ' . 

In conclusion, the Council awaits with conc<*rn ?ind interest more detailed 
information on costs, specific lines of responsibilitj, methods for increasing en- 
loUment in vocational programs, and expanded use of school facilities, and 
pledges it support for efltective change. 



Appendix B 

Chapter 622. One State's Mandate 

(By Regina Healy and Diane Lund) ♦ * ^ 

"*On August •^"5, 1071, the (/(nernor of the Commonwealth of Ma.ssaeliusetts 
signed a measure which outlaws ili^i riniinatit»u on accinint of ^e\ iirtlu' public 
schools of the stated In this age of antidiscrimination agencies and afllrniative 



• KcgJna Healy Is n Commissioner of the Massachusetts Conimlsslon Against Dlscrlml 
nation. Diane I/und Is teachlufc at the Harvard Law Sthool. Both authors are m^lnbers 
of the Massachusetts Bar and former employ ees of the Massachusetts Law Reform 

^Mass.' Acts & Rosolres. 1071* ch. 622. amending Mast. Qen. Laws cb. 76. Sections 
C and 16. 

^ 75 6 
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acr»^»n programs, the- form which the neu .statme took may appear anamaloan ti * 
soi|ie in its slmpUcity ^ ' < 

. . >'o child shall be excluded from or discriminAti-d Acainst in admission 
to any public school or any town, qt In obtaining the advantages, priviiPi;^.-* 
and c«>^^^eii oX study <>tttech public scbooi on account of . . . sex 
Chapter (£>2. as it h is c<*S^gh In* knowo. Wae ti e fir^^t •apti-s^jx discrimination 
leKiJ^l^tK-n of Its kind in the i^iuntry. Thn tim'stlons abkc-d most often about It ^ 
an? wliy thw f^rm t>f K'ipJiiatiun was chuseu and how the law is woriantr in 
pru^ru-e Tlnb article attomps to buppl> fe.>me aa.swer» to rhu:>e mquines, ^ 

liLsTOay OF CH.UTEB 

The C'*acept of Chapter nas developed during a-ir^.70 meeUng of a ^oup 
of feminisu* whose parucu^ar concern -uab wiiether statf -iegi^laUon c^uid be 
an effejrtive means of improving UiC economic position of w/meii. Manv of the 
t»eop]e in attendance were t^nnc^ted with iegal s^-rvices offic^-^ or other agencies 
serving the poor All were aware of the ^taUNtual position of wom«n in Bo-non.: * 
a IOCS sajnple of Boston household.^ indicated that 31.7 percent of ali famiH%s 
y^ere headed by women;* and ali studies of AFDC recipients, maie-femaie itf- 
come levels, compararive earning power and the bke estahilshed that famUiea 
headed hy females were likely to be poor. 

Hence the la^e was- whether seething cou:d be doiie through legislation to 
mane it more- likely for a v>-tjman heading a Uvnih unit to earn enough- to sup- 
•port herself and her family. The operation of public schoois was a logical start- 
ing point in this consideration. The group ^ared Infiormation about Massachu- 
setts high schools which o«y admitted boys and which were the only school in 
the commtinlty to offer pr^i^aratorr programs in hklHed trades such as carpentrv, 
plumbing and electricjai work. The coniKH|uenceft for a child's vocatitmal asi^ir- 
aM<»ns if bfrinj: assigned to a cooking cUiRS^f a wooiUorkin;; oiasH M)lelv on tht* 
basis of sex w^re discussed., Th<^ outco^ue of all this uOk wa;, jseneral agreement 
on a proposal fur action . a ^uoc^^sful effort to f^large educattfrnnl opportumtxet 
for g^rtt ic<,uXd hfi one hMy vin.y of uUimatrhj ^ncrfarttng the earning powrr of 
tcoMf^tK Thu* the Idejt.of Chapter 622 evolved. 

- ^ • LEOISLATTTE rOBM • ' * 

^ The form ^f the Icglsfatioiuflearty was o^ prime importance. Tn retrospect the 
choice made s^ms to h^^re been a pratlcularly fortunate one. At the time, how- 
ever, the phraseology of ike Cllj was dU tatpd more by a pragmatic riewsof the 
political reahcies than br^ny thoughtful weighing of the comparatire virtues 
of the alternatiTeai The rwili^ie^ are £«st to enum^ja^. the proponent group 
had no conneetloia to the educational bureaucracy mw^ Commonwealth, and 
tiefef^re nxx 5iope of obtaining offl^'lal spon**»>p«hip" for the proposal » the deadline 
for.liJing ^eglsiation' was cU>se. making rt iinHkelr that snb5tantial,commhnity 
lnvotvemf!nt with the bill conld^be olnainwi prior to Its filing: the Common- * 
wealtii, as n^ual. had no^oney to spend, and no one was soIidK informed about 
the educational processes which wi^re intendiKi to be afTected by the bill. 

.VJ^ '>f the^ considerations argued for geaeralities rather than specifics, and 
for-generalitles. moWMTver. whirh. would addre^ the problem flt no apparent cnst 
to anyone It seemed politic under these circumstan<-es to make what would * 
appear to be an acceptably raodf^st beginning, a simple statutorv guarantee that 
sex should not be a determinant of a^ss to. educatfonal p/9granls. 
^'^model for such a law^was already available fo the drafters of -Chapter 
622. <^hapter of the General I^ws dealing with ct»mpuUofy school attend- 

, a^c^ had a section describing which schools a child requlr^Ki to go to school had . * 
a right to at tend.* Tlmf section Included language, added ^st prior to the .Ciril 

^'l^v ^fl* to tb* mt of protected <rhtracterl»tIH? by the 1971 lerfslatlon. - 

wl)om ver^ then workhijr at Ma^H^rhtwett* Law Reform Inttltnte, an OKO-apoDMred 
l^V Bostoo^x'*^ ^ ffo»<o«** Poputation. Action for Boston Commonlty Dcrelopment, r 
. » ilaas. Ca*a. lAwa eh. 70.. . ' ' ' 

* ^!P»l» 5^?r^A°°'.J!f®'^^ »ppc*ra aa Section '1 oStbe chapter, vat proUbly tetende<t ' 

fix aiKl ll«pit nrbti mth^T than to extend theth . that \ti porpope Is to lOf^ntitt 
the poplU which the local xminclpallty mort provide Mlucatloqai servJcet for, and br 
doluK »o. to makv It cleAr that no one ootalde the described ceoffraphleal boondirlct 
has any entitlement. ^ « \ ^ *^ 
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War/ which protected a child frum being. excluded from a publie^'^c^tml on ac- 
count of his or her race;^ color or religious opinions* 

^ Further, a subsequent sectiun«of the chapter " created an indirldual trlbbt ot 
iction to redress an unlawful exclusion from school. The wrongdoing town waa 
liiade liatlt to imf munej damages** This almost Ideal legislative scheme vHttic^ 
the added attraction of support fur the assertion that the current proposal was 
no more than an extension uf tlf^ prutuctlons already guaranteed to other gruups 
under Massachusetts law. Huwoer, the existing pruvlsluns. Utallng onl> with 
exclusion from bchool, were not broad enuugh. The law did nut address the prub« 
lem of assigning children to practical dkills cuurses un the ba§l3«of se^, differing 

jle\^els of expenditure, unetiual physical facilities and distinctions drawn when 

. jbb Interviews were being held or schoiai'ships awarded. 

^ The druftcrb uf Chapter 032 pruvid<3d. the essential brcmder protection hj 
Bieans of a key phra3e. No child shall be excluded from or discriminated 
against in . . . ubtalnln^ the advantagt^, ^^^u/u^ca and courMca of Mtudu of such 
public school . . . (emphaiiis jidded). This lallguage offers possibilities for com- 
prehensive int<?rpretatlun but it dues so in unobtrublve fashiun. Although a 
vehemently uppuscKl legislator might have used ihuse terms tu conjure up mixed 
la^tory scenes us an argument against passage, the curding uf the hlU did not 
^ Invite Uiis tactic." 

The proposed legislation in this nO'Cust ei]ual oppurtunlt; sheepskin attracted 
• the interest, and uttimatelj the, vigorous sponsorship, of the Speaker of the 
Mas^chpfectts HousjS of Representatives, David M, Hartley. Ann Gannett and 
Mary Fantasia, two women members of the House, joined him as eo-sponsors.*^ 
Th^ Speaker's support >v^as nndoubtably^ a key factor In the passage of the bill. 
He utilised tlic resources of liis office to conduct a snrye; which elidted one 
hundred and sixty five responses from schuols across the Commonwealth and 
documented the existence of single sex schuols, single sex courses and unequal 
athletic programs.^ This material was presented Bt thq public heading on the 
blil together witli tesymony describing the plight of Massachusetts f^millef 
htaaed by wun^a whuse educatiunal experience prepared them for dependen<9 
rather than self-sufficiency; * 

The proposed legislation would require a local public schdol to fdmit 
children .without regard, to their race, color, 6ex, re^gion or national origin. 
Once admitted the^schuol would be further prohibited from discriminating 
on the basis or race» colpr, sex, religion or national origin in the offering of 
advantages, privileges, and courses of study. 

The shortcomings of the present statute fall into two main categories. 
First, while discrimination on the basis of race, color and religion In admis- 
sion to public schools is prohlbitc^d, discrimination on the basis of sex and 
. national origin is not. The second problem with the present law Is that once 



' Mau. Aete k Roiolres. 185S, ck« 268. 

*Miss. Gen. Laws ch, 76. 8«cUoq 16. « 

*Id only two ot the foUy reported cans arlilnjc under Section 16 of the Chapter 76 
has the pUlntlff nrovalled. In the flm of Ujene. UorrUon v. 0{ty of Lctortnot, 181 
Mtsi. 127. 63 X.B. 400 (1002) : 186 Mass. 4SG. 72 N.E. 01 (1006). the student was 
«<.cufed the principal of the high school of inciting otber/stu dents to write articles 
for a local newspaper which were critical of the principal/ The newapaper was put>» 
l!slied by the student s father. Eventuall/ the stndcnt «aa exptUed and an action was 
broufirht to recover damaect. The |ary found to the student's faror hot the Supreme 
.Judicial Court ordered a trial on the fround that the trial Judire crroneouslt 
refbscd to Instruct the lur? to dlsre^d erldence of the cost4 of attending school elso 
where (»lnee the student did not show these to ba pcrscfbaily tocurred him). At 
the second trial the jury n?Cnrned a verdict for the* sum of $750 and thU^tnne d»» 
fondant s exceptions Jfer» overruled on appeal Carr v. tnhabitanU of Dighton. 22H . 
Ma»s .'^04. 118 X.K. S2n (lOlS). ItiTolved suspcnalon 'of thres children In a famllj oi 
account of head Ucc. followed by an unsuccessful effort by thslr parent to obtato a 
hearing. The Jur.v found for the plaintiffs, apnarcntlj coacludinic on the particular facts 
ihat the cxclurion from school was not maas in fiood faith, tnd awarded each ch il ] 
^00. The Terdlcta, were upheld on appeal. ». 

1' X variation of the bathroom argument loai mide In tho sabeequent le^lslatlT* ses^ 
Mon ;vhcn hlUs desUned to s&Tt ftU-malt Boston I^tln School from Chapter 622 were 
Mag coo^ridered. The contention was that the X<atin School bulldlnjt co\ildn t Accomrno 
date females because thcr* wcren t enough of the rl;;ht kind ' of facilities. Sec not* 28 
{ftjra, 

(n 1971 th# 2iO-momber Massachusetts Housa of Representatlros (the lanrest Id the 
country) contained four worhen. • ** . . . 

i^Of the schools respondlQc. 1& reported themselret as admitting only bojs and 4 
as admlttlaR onU girls. 67 of the rcspondlnic schoolit fefnsod t6 permit hoy» to talte 
home economics courses. 52 of them refused to permlt^glrls to take shop courses. 86 
o( the lU coeducational schools fuTnlrtto|: informntlofr ^Jthe sprToy reported that 
they provldwl mor* athletic opportunities for* bo>« than "forTfmt whereas of thcsa 
had more athletic opportunities for iclrls than for boy«. 
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War,' which prjtecUKl a child from being, excluded from a public school on ac- 
count of his or Uer race^ color or religious opinions. ' 
^ Further, a subsequent section of the chapter" created an indlTldual right of 
ictlon to redress an unlavrful exclusion from school. The wrongdoing town was 
Hiude liatle to pd^ mune^ damages.* This almost ideal legislative scheme ufferc-d 
the added attraction oU support f^r the assertion that the current proposal was 
no more than aa extensi on .>f th^ prulectiuns alrvadj giiarantet*d to other .groups 
under Ma^CiiU^etlb Law. H*>wt\er, the uxibting pru\lsioiis. dtailng onl> with 
exclusion from bChool, wt-re not broad enough. The law did nut address the prut^ 
lem of assigning chJdren to pracucul t>kUiS courses i>n the ba»ls of sex, differing 
levels of exi>endlture, unequal physical facilities and distinctions drawn \\hen 
Job Jnterriews were beiug held Or schoiarshii^s awarded. 

The draft*; rb vt Chapter C22 pr^^vided the essential broader protection by 
means of a Ictj phrd:>e . Xo child shall be excluded from or VQiscrimlnated 
against In . . . .obtaining ih^adtantafftJ, pnttUgt* and cowrae* of ttudy of such 
public ^ool . . . tempha/ls added>. This language offers possibilities for com- 
prehensive Interpretatiwrtut it does so, in ai> unobtrusive fashion. -Although a 
vthemtiitlj upp^sed legislator might ha>e used thuse terms to conjure up mixed 
Ja^torr scenes as an argument against passage, the wording of the hlli did not 
invite Jhis tactic.** 

The proposed legislation in this no-cvst equal opportunity sh^pskln attracted 
• the interest and ultimate Ij the vig*>rous sponsorship, of the Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Hi>m>e of Representatives, David >L Bartley. Ann Gannett and 
Mary Fantasia. t«o women members of the Hoxise, joined him a« eo-sponsors." 
The Spealcer's support was undoubtably a key factor In the passage of the bill. 
He utiri^ UiL resources of hla.^officelio condtwt a surrey which elicited one 
hundred and *lxty five responses trO»^schools across the Commonwealth and 
dKumeiited the existence of slagie-s^ schools, single- sex courses and unequal 
athletic programs.'' This material wa^ presented at the public he<erlng on the 
bill together with testimoky describing the plight of Massachusetts families 
hcided by women whose educational experience prepared them for dependency 
rather than self-sufficiency: 

The proposed legislation would require a local public school to admit 
children without regard to their race, color, sex. religion or national origin. 
Once admitted the schoul would be further prohibited from discriminating 
on the basis or race» cori»c-S«, religion or national origin in the offering of 
advantages, privileges, and courses of study. 

The shortcomings of the present .*?tatute *fall into two main categories. 
First, while discrimination on the basjs ot race, color and religion in admis- 
sion to public schools is prohibited, discrimination on the basis of sex and 
national origin is not. The second problem with the present law Is that once 



» Mitt. Mtz 4b B«solr«s. 1S55, eW>256w 
» Mass. Gen. Law* cb. 76. Section 16. 

»In only t^o of the fallj r«poi;t<d ct«<s arlslnie oQ4er Section IC of the Chapter 7< 
ba* the nialnUff premlied. In th^ flrsuiC thew. MorrUon v. Citv of Lctorenoe, 181 
Mass. 127, tti X.E. 400 (1902); IftSjnassT 456. 72 N.E. 91 (1906). the ftudent waa 
«^cu»ed hj the principal of the hlrh school of lnclUn;r other studenta to write articles 
for a local new*papfT whkh were critical of the principal. The newipapcr was pub» 
Il9Le<! the ^udent a father. Brentuall/ the student was expelled and an action wax 
brouffht to recorer damafiet. The Xary found In the student s faror hot the Supreme 
Judicial Court ordered a new trl&I on the ground that the trial Judjce erron«ou»«} 
."^fused to instruct thr fury to dlsrewd erldence of the costs of attending school 
where f since the stodent did not show these to bs personally incurred hr hlmi. At 
the second trial the jury returned a verdict for the sum of $750 and this time de- 
fendant a exceptions #ert ovemiled on appeaL Carr t. InkabiUnU of Dighton, 2J;h 
Ma^H :iiH. lis K£. !P2Z (191S)5 ^Tolved suspenaJon of three children In a famllj ob 
acooQot of hend lice, followed 07 an unsuccessful effort b:r thair parent to obtain a 
hearlDj; The ShTv found for the plaintiffs. apparenUy condudlnc on the particular facts 
that th^ cxciuMon from sehool^as not maoe In ^^ood faith, and awarded each chil 1 
$100. The rerdtcts were upheld on appeal. 

^ X TAriatUw of the bftthroon arturoent tcct made In the snbee<ttient lerlslatSre ses- 
ftlun Khen htlls devl^n^ed to aart alPmale Boston T>atin School from Chapter 622 were 
Iticg considered. The ctmtentlon was that the Latin School buildinc ccftildn t accommo 
dat4: females be<.4use there weren t enough of the rlsht kind of facilities. See nota 28 
infra. 

In 19tl th« 24(Vmember MAssaehnsetts House of RepreaesU tires (the lancet In the 
country) contained foor wt>men. 

^Of thp schools re^pondlnr, 19 reported themselres as admltUnic onlj bojs and 4 
as admlttloj; onU (^IrU. 57 of thf^e^poodlnc schools refss^ tb permit bo^s to take 
hom^ economics coorKs. 52 of them refused to permit ^rls to taike shop courses. A6 
of the 117 coedi^catlonal schools fnrnlshlnjc Infornmtlon to the syrrey reported th«t 
the? proTM<»<l mor^ athletic opportunities for bo>s than for flrls wheress 9 of these 
had more athletic opportunities for j^ls than for bojrt. 
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' so 

admitted. tUiTf* is no pmhlhUion a?a^n-t d'^cri'Tiinatinjr acmrj^t a chlUi in 
tht- cour-sc-s u{ stud;, and oUn-r '>M>^mnnMi"^ .ivnlMv to luiu Thm wi A- 
girls are adiiiitt^^! to ^-^mIik itiona! fv^'i^KiK thej an- ofs ij d< ni-d the "M • r- 
tiinity to tra:n for uihch will s'lpixrt tn^ni ami th^ ir ii<-si!,;o futrin. 
families. The prt-.iKiii.tion that th(*se famiheV uill j,.. >uj»i'«»n<-*J I" .» 
nia!^ \\ac«- varm-r no h>iu'er va!id AH('I> hcti'x- shr,v. th.jt :n T i-vi.- 
or all K<t^t'>n fuuii jf--, ;irr f»'r. ) *- dird 

In many v.>e?i:ir»n r - houU m M.i--'f hi'-*.r*s »>r>\s k.f,rn f]*>^'tr.n c - a-d 
c.inH-ncr.T whHc. gjr!^ k>arn ou>j io^.emuk^ri^ Wi. li h-rv-n. k.n;; a \,/r'. 
ns*-f«l «.kiH. It 'di, n'd n^- h^* ih^ .i''.-rri,r.\*' *-ix>n ^M»d':i*s n..*- •hird 
of aii ferai:e v.Vkvrs. in the I'r, u^] St He. '\nrk in ru< e }«nd ^ali-i u- 
patrons ;MUr-m\t lian inc.>i:j»- mnjnii<r fr-:ii i^l.i^T for j*r:\a».- h..^is*-h< d 
^^orkt•rs to $3 1 "A for w^.^Kf^rs f., j p < I r-rM n- l^-if. - 

^i^t-l*^.^*'^^ ilVrti' d iy OATi' wer/> . vaji il If nir-re th.n two U.jrds of 

M woV'd un.J.le to ^npjK.rt ihwr f.imilirs a? a j.ub iC 

weltare lend. Lndef ihf^ proj^.s-d Vi^t^J.itvm all th<»se ^%ho m*c-t the ^uiA- 
ards set by school committets wouM aMe ro acinare iniKh ni-edH sk ' ^ 
without regard for tlieir r.icf.. r<,li,r ^..y. n»lijjion or mti.mal or.^ii; * 
Ihe io;,ic thu-? xriven tr^thf If-gi^'jitici* proved to t.- fmrsiusno The ^i'V^n. 

coontered no sxriilcnn: opi,oMtiun in either Il-ls,. and nas enacti-d with htt'le 

furor and no fanfare.^* 

We have siiggeste<l thit the acees^to-^ducation mrKjelaisf^ for Chapter C"-^ 
was rhosen for political reasr.ns WhiJe thi^ is tinxe. it is not the %^lioU. tru.i. 
PolJtica! considerations deltrmm^ the outanue ^ the initun choice hetu^-n 
programmatic legislation, intendeil to produce ^vstoinc change by making funds 
available for new ways of doint things, and minimum-standardj, legislation, 
intended to produce systemic chaAee by mandating it. The proponents of the hi^' 
did not have the backing, exi^ertjsi or influence to put through le^slation ciil 
ror the expenditure of state monK-^ But within the parameters of the miiiimuir;. 
standard option, the decision on the enforcemenr mode, while requiring M>me 
tec^*gnit!on of i>olitical realities, .did not turn on them. 

In broad tenns. the alternatives for enforcing the minimuhv-staudard legis- 
kition were: (1) enforcement through the internal procedures of\he ♦-xtant e<]u- 
f^.;. ^^^^^ ' aatidiscrimination agency enforcement: and (h enforcement 
initiated, processed, and if necessary, litigated through Indivmnal complaint It 
seems probable that a similar set of options exists in all states, and thus that 
our analysis of each is generally rf-levant. 

» ' ' . STATE education; E.VrOECESfENT 

In Massachusetts, enforcement of laws relate<l to education ha4 most often 
lailen under the responsibility of the internal workings of the various levels of 
the state educational bureaucracy (e^^, State Board of Education. State Com. 

f,:^^l Education) - Hov^e^er. the sanction of wUhh^idlng funds^» the 
met^odde^gnated for enforcement action, is not usually relied upon m actual 

chu7^u''T4lSJ^^^^^ Committee .ca Edac.tion of the M.><. 

Hon V 'l^n^r^ L^^r* H^inT'^ tl^^^i^o^lste Commlsnioner for Vocational piluct 
K 5 '^^'^"^ cxpf-'-t thf Nw to hare & major Imparl Mnre "it *1 i 

rr:profTh«lTi\iLn%«d/"^^^ S"'^ 

tr.'^l ^C*^mJ'*" f^J^ "J?^^ r^^^ comm!tte<«* comply with all Ut7« r^-latl-i 
mi^l^o-^PrrA ^°„.^^.l^^^ fwV" ^^^005; «nd »n the ev^nt of noorompllance th. 
mii»>toi;pr ot e^u**atlon vh-^il ff^r all «Loh ca-*^ to the tltorney ceneral of 
*or*ZDODTrf^lth for npproprlat*- artion to* obtain rompllance c^-nerai o. . , 

»ectloT,^° H<yird^ bo^ Is provided by tn etrller para^-aph In iho ^irr. 

^««T^r hoard may withhold *tot^^ and federal funds from school commltt<^e« 
fflll to comply with the prov^lon* of law r<*latire to the op'-ratlon of tho pli:' 
' ^l^ooU or *ny r^Jn^htlon of '«»lr! N>,rd authori^Kl in thU V:<vtloT» ^ 
r.>f}!'^L, Ji!^^?'''^^ ""^tP^^ enfo*-c».m»n* Ooeji apr>#.f,r to be an approprintc mc2r< rf 
obt«lnIrvff compnanc^ with ^tatexHc policies on lh#. part of operaitnc etlucatWil c 
tem>« *bJrh ?>rc object to loonl confoL Mns*. Cen. Law^ ch 4*0. S^vtlon 1 r*oi'-e- 

tUe school contmltt-^. Tbe di.tles of a Kchool conjmitti>^, aj» prwrlbed hy Ma--« r.rn 
^ulf''^ *n "V ^j^o'^'-'^ ^^"'^e* of a?l th^Vnhlic achoolK . . 

>*Ma^s. Gen. Laws ch. 15. Section IG. quoted In note 15 tvpro. 
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fr^ftke.'* KviD if Withhnliling fiinUs w*?re more frequeDtly practiced, its effec- 
tiveness IS (jUc'Stionable s^mt? l^cal MJiiiiuuniti<'i> Id tht- Comuionwealth bear the 
li .'>tr I'urOtn of flnanc*tig their bChvols and some could probably *.rapt* alonj? 
'.\ith.,ajt state aid if they cbo^*» to .d order to avoid coiupliance. ' Alth'.uKh t!'ere 
hare been two statewide din-ct.\e.s iu rt^eent year.^ ^\hi«.h have a rousted contro- 
.^r^,^ snd I*»cai rv>*^:,.nce. ' Uiey i^aTe n«»t rebU«ted *ri the ^^anction of fund with- 
d*;.^. Lk,A sJiyoU inw»t rf^ch a ii.uluuJ.\ i^grceabie c";..pTomi»e re^ 

I'jtioD with ?he edfU-ational bur^-auoracy.*' 

Add.ii'»nally^ if there is a large gap bet\ve*»n the legis ative vision lK»hind a 
n,.ri'ii.um->tand;trd law ar.ii th^? M|>t'ra!i«»riai r*^aJi*.e> ♦'M^i n£ in the M:hof*N. the, 
laai ne\er ('a^l «ny n»^t:»-cable <hadovv ujx>ii Im al > In '^Ui'h cjNe« the 

^Z'Te e<iucitj«*iial agvncv fcucp y clt'^ff^-^ not u> ♦•nforce tlie k;;.>'a:\in''s direc- 
t.ve'* Ihe drjf:ers concern w^h viot }foXti\xM gap bt't^^een the n».'ndate and 
»''^.4te agency pnf<»rf-f«iiif nt a. tiv.tie< led th*'ni t»> d^-^^ide against proi)OS'i'ng to 
laake a :>iate educational agency re>i>on^ibie for t-nforcement. 
• 

ANTIDISCBIMIXATICV AGLNCY ENrOP.rTMFNT 

T\iQ choice to lodue enforcement responNbrity in a '^tate aitidiscriroination 
a;:^Dcy may not be availab.e in e\ery>5tate. ^ when it is. tiie alternative re^Juires 
:h"-ughtful ci»DSideration On*? traditional ratiunal** fur giVins; jurisdiction to a 
".Aik* ag' n,y in thi> kind of circiim*'taBC-e is the assumed greater power the ^^iate 
has t * effective'y deal with violati-^ns of the law The implication, of course, i3 
that tiie protttted individual or ^n.'Up. noting alj^ne. is re,a^iveiy powerless Tliis 
T*-riS*iUinii. h«»w**»er. is U'^t net*ef;saril> ivxurate wht.n applied to sex discrimina* 
t, 'n in ihe public eduoational c^'titeT^. 

It mu-t aUo be recognized tliat ajeency enforcement calls for the use of state 
rej» »nr<v-<. T'nV^s nrw money N reiiut-siiKi jn c unitvt.j»ii w ith the bill prupcbitig 
T i g.ve jurwli. tton to the stnte aatidi<crin)in itiou as* ncy. in'pIementatioD of 
the Inw. ^nCe the legislation is ♦.naotetl. wilt rtNiu.re some shifting of priorities 
-\i'^hin the a^t'ncy. It is po*=sibj^» that no shift*? will be made if the agencies' new 
rt-Niit»a.^it'.Iisi«*s are unwjri:t'd~ F.Lr^TTly, iur.Uing enfor^-vnient respoiitJibilities In 
<i >:?tt» ag^rDcv gives that agt-ncy ctntrul uver the development of the content of 
The law. • ' 

After con^iidering these factor^, the advi->cat#is of Chapter 022 decldtd that a 
pr ip^-i*^! to add to the resp<»nsib lity of the Commi nweeitli o antidiscrimination 
agent y would not be i)Opular at, that prirticu'ar time. 

IXMmfAL ENFOCCXMEXT 

A personal bias tovyard individuaH.^^m and the value of self-help activities led 
ihe pr^f/onents of Chapter G22 Lu upt fur individual enforcement power, despite 
i»o5:5ibdity of aJienating tiie state edujftional bureaucracy which would 
i,iore ntrually assume primary enforct?ment,jHft€'5 in educational mirtters. How- 
• \t-r. while the primary control i*f enf'Tt ej|^^ would |>e ind.vidual and locah 
A >eenu*d likely that the new law Would sHHKe ris^ to oversight obligations 




'Th^ M*xjtachaF«»tt* Boprd of Kducatlon hKlM^d Its vlthboldlnr p<rTfr In lu 
r^o— to onf«rr^ the stnt*' ^ r^clfil }mbala&c« lOkSSV^o^' Committee of SpnnCArl'i v 
F<'. of F^yf^tton, Mftw. Adv. Sh. l''»43 {15*721 . rlnr^r School Committee of Boston r. 
F'i of FifHrtttion.M'*^ Adv Sh ".fil (19731 at iHH? 

, For ^xftirple, th#» iJi?*? «choo, budffet for th^BHikof ly^xlnirton callwl for a toMi 
notla* of Sn.yitt.C6T, Actual ^rp^ndltur*^* for t MllML r amount^ ro $11 ^'>.^98l.06, 
stPt^ r/'lmhrirsf'nfnt* cam^ to $2..';ii.<i<^7 s2. or ayl^Hfcatf'l.T of tbp total Thus 

vor^ of th^ Qo^t of iU ?£booU nih being paid by Jl^b^ni Inhabitant* tbrojgh rcjil 
(^x .t» Ttxrn 

'» Tbt^^ Inrolvod Bo^rd m^ndr-te that kindcrcartwi* b« operated In all rommunltlea 
a;jd n Jrjrmiat»>d rMlll^^.•n^nt tL tt pi bllc ?chooJ» make lancbe? available to tbMr ^t:arnt«. 

* LtmJIed nalvpr? of both 'ue kindergarten requirement and Jjie school loncb require* 
Tiient ver^ piven 'ipon an an»sj«iate ^ho-xlnff of'hardjiblp y 

« .\n appf.r^^nt. exampJe of this 1« the r*q^lr^ment. frpqaebtfr allnded to br pbri^lcaj 
r^a^^rtion teachern ^nt «nh»»edM otberrrlRe. that ^r•^Sk*^aa^*^acatlon phall be carried 
drllT for all PUPlN In th» Pcbll<» Frhool* *' Mas*; Gen, I^a-w* ch. 71. Sootloa, 

» Vo acenrr of thl« tvp^ evlnti^ In Alfihatna, Arkansas, Geonrfa, Ix»mslana, Mississippi 
North Dakota. South f^r*^!?? or VInrinla. Tenn*^«e<» has a commUslon wTiicb has no 
^nforr^^^^Dt powers «nd Florida, North Carolina and Texas bare apendes with ex- 
tr^-rr'^iv limited Jorl<d!rtlon« ^ . 

»The MassAchnnetts leclMatxire ls cnrrentjy considering, a bill (H, 3305) to ctve the 
v^««4«rhti«^tt« roTnm!««lon AcalnM T>l«ctlmlnatlon hroader Jarlsdlctl^n over com- 
T^*lmit nf discrimination In the Pubtle schools which will be concnrrent with the 
lorUdlctJon of the courts to hear Chapter 622 complaint^. The MCAD It Itjelf actlrMy 
•^klnc this responslblUtr. and personnel cbanc« In the arencv, since mO (not the 
l*^«t of xphioh Is tbe appointment of author Hw*!.* as a Commlfctloner) make It probabit 
that thoie additional powers. If plven. would be onerfrctlcally ezerclaed. 
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• ?n».^t,^.^. education agencies." Thus nn election to bypass the 

enforcement process did not cut us off from tbe state resource al- 
infnr^fn/fs • "P'*^"^ ^° '"Te the possibility open that two modes of 

eniorcjng the Chapter might evolve.* 

eonWn^'^^.KT'f^ 0' developments since the enactment of Chapter 622 has 
conrinced 413 that the Indlrfdual enforcement mechanism chos*n gave n.s^ to 
one of the great strengths of the law. The absence of any govemmwilal control 
rIZ'^VT"\l^ V"^ legislation created a rather un^rUin. splcufatne cii- 
T^f*'?""^' tl^e InterpretaUon of the law was open-ended, providing greater 
possibilities for applying it creatirelv. \ 6 eicji.ri 

Chapter 622 came into bein at a time when interest In and concern about 
jrole stereotyping and the public schools waa just beglnnTng^o^ eS?eI^ « 

unmarvZfi nTt.*^"."' ^'^''T'l t^lFthe law hafb^n tile 

1^7? .^^ ''^^^ "^^l"^ occurred in the Commonwealth since 

H i.. c ' ^""^^ " 1>«° a decisive factor, simpL tecau^ 

U gives children and their parents the leverage to deal direcUv with tbe\^ 
schools in a way which is likely to obtain Immediate re«a^ We havi e^^ 
penenced this ourselves in certain instances wberTwe hl?e helped «1th the 
rcsoluuoaof a Chapter 622 claim. For the most part ^e^ have b«n strai^t 

wh^>h'rh'"''r^'"'",*'!°°'• ac^ to rpS^ arte wu^^^ 

r ^J^^*^***" administration has tradltionallv limited to swdent? of o^e ' 
sex. Telephone calls or' letters to the school prlbcipS the snWin?eLon. f 
schools «nd the to«n council invariably product a Sfe Xigel^ S'^sel 

BBOAB C0K8EQUE:?CE8 

^j^hLu^ manj more coiise<iuences which" support the case for an in. 

to b* movlDs, «• <mw»^t(dTn/ro Po«t-«iietinent responies to CUspttr 622 appear 

to^rTj^&^^Sil^X^:.:^^^^ r^^^ ;n order 

a'Ct'^ ^iSt'^Sf "^"T' admlt^/r a^d to 1" f^m an Se glruTn h?,* 

daw about the ifilM*ncv of these Chapter 822 mandated oDDOrtanltles He did .o X 
metnii of the foUowlne bnlletln, qnoted here Id foil : oPPorraniiies. Me did lo »r 

WtLSOir JCKtoB Hlcn SCBOOI^NATtcr, SIlSSlCHtSSElTt 017*0 ' \ 

Deae p*tB.HTS- Tonr daoRhter hft< requested to t*ke Woodworkln/iSd''Xt*iitt.Vthi. 
fecond .em^ter ln»t««d of Home EcoDomlcs. Although therS 1° il?Md? a Pi.^Tof K^Jl 

plw«'nl„^C:.'wm!rit.'be%7.^°''' '^^O "-^ ""f' Some 

.f,?Hii?i'7/°iL''.*? ""S?*? f^^* '° c'*"' be'o" "id we w«nt TouWnll under- 
fJom thu L^'^'V^^'t, " ^°15 '"I yoor dagehter jiirrbenoBt more 

nnmheV JVoodworklnR and. Art Met«l than In Home EionOBflS.. pleaw check 

nqraber 1 below If jron want yonr danghter to »taj In Home BeonoSlc*. checlf number 

Tonr* tmlj, / 

Hi^ve B. Lemalre. 

Check One — Pleaie rettim on Thnrsday. Febmarj 1. 1073. V Prineipal. 

:JJ2f*.^'?°l 'M.* <J«?(!hi,«' will have to foUow the iuime\onr»e ai the boys. I 
airree that »he chnald take Woodworking and Art Metal. 
Z. I hav» dedded that my daachter should itar la Home EcoDomlc*. 
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have focused on joiiior high level home 'economics "and shojf courses viLicL his- 
torically have been segregated by sex in Massachusetts. 

A subject of almost. equal interes^t has been access to equal opportunitit^s. in 
athletics. A girl vfho attends a school in which there is no competitive program 
for girli in her partkuiar sporX. and in which there is an existing boys pn/uram. 
is able to use Chapter 622 to gain the opportunity t$» try out tor tht- boys 't»-am. 
Ajiither community use of the iu'w hab been in conjunction with the sexuai in- 
tegration of Boston Latin School and Girls' Latin Sqjiool ^ 

Chapter 622 has'al>o bet?n used' as a sprijjgb<Jard to system surveys. In town 
after town in Massachusetts, teachers, pdrentb, s.tudent6 and admfiiistratora 
have joined forces to studj their sch45^1 sj stem m ord^r to determine what kiods 
of sex-role stereotypmp:, activities are taking place. Freqiiently s^VRtwii studies 
are seen a^* the first jphase of long-range cjt^jrectlve programs. A good example 
is the committee whi*.h tne Lexington School' Co^iJmittee voted ,pto exist*. nee and 
charged as follows: . , *' ' 

*. - . [T)o report to the School Committee no later than * • • on what dif- 
ferences exist between the educational" serjic^s and opportunities offerwi 
to boys* and those offered tu girls attendfhg the- I^xmsfton publi*. ^hi»ols. 
One* or more reprt-.sentatives of the following groups shall be invited to 
serve on the Committee; secondary school adminii'trative st;iff . elementary 
school administrative staff, secondary school teaching staff. iiL&truciional 
materials specialists; physical education specialists. LexijDgton Sch<Kjl Com- 
mittee; LexinJrton ^.0^7.; 'V\".^:.A.L. ( Women's Equity Action League i; 
Lexington lU?ague of Women Voters; CCLPS. parent teacher groups. The 
cnmmittee shall include in its report information on vocational course^ for 
whiph state reimbursement received . the program to be offered at the 
MInuteman' Redonal School; co ureses on practical skills: counscUru: and 
guidance services; the physical education program; tlio athletics program; 
In'-'tructiDnal materials; and any other ^^as in which differences are found 
, toexist.^ 

The gf>neral. interest in th^se commit ree^^. but particularly the williiji£mf>«js of 
school adihini^trators to participate, traceable in large part to th** exivrtrre of 

* "Cntll September 1972. cnly boys 'jrere permitted to attend P-n«;ton Lntin Sobool the 
city scho^h *?\«tf'm'<i <»l.te <-ohooI fo- the «c.Tt]pmi<»al)v tr»Ient«'d Cirl« with similar ^-ibjltfJes 



v^re o-lucatf^V at G!r:<' Litia Scho*^! Th»* Boston I^tin ^jjUd'-is* »n tr^^*-.— ^n*.. - ik,o 
^tudent^ r:hlU tho Gl»-U*. T^tUn fncilUj U ^Tiffici'-nt for nnlv 1 orto <«pdpnt^ an<l thu^ earh 
lyear a f^w^r n. mber of cirU w<*re srjven'thls educatlonnl opportTinitT Slnrr* dit! as 



well or b^'tter on the entnnce ertm for the Lr.tin pphwK. the smaller nt mber f.^mnle 
ftdmltte'*^ to the pM^CTam wn« obtatne^l rrflT;)rInc ?rirl«; to .'irhi^vf* n h!i:*ie»* fXMn ^com 
{hfin bovR. Tor the prertve fnct? of the Lntfn SchooU. and a miins to th** pon^sfltnti'^Ti- 
ftlltv of the<* «dmi>*U»Q«» pmctlce? ^ee Rrap v. Let. P..*?? F. Supp ?>.'?4 ?>J?7 <D Mn^«5. , 
1072) In which tho Conrt held that "the. uee of i^^pimt** and d5ff<^rent «5*ir,dnrd'. to 
evabiite the ex.imlnation rp<olt« to dete''mlnC the ndmls^jbllltv of bov^j .-^nd trlrU to the 
Ba^l*>n Litln vchooK oonjrtltijte^ a liolaHon of the n^nsi ProterfJon Qrn^e of the Fn'ir- 
teenth .Amendment, the plain pifect of whieh 1^ to prohibit prej'idlel'J dl'^PaHfe^ before 
^e law' ... I further find that oir the bJihU of the record of thl« ca»c /fin.Tlr ^tudrnts 
«eekln? admission to Bo'-ton I>a<tln -Srhool have i^en llle^aUv dl^rrlmlnnted isT'nst soielv 
becaiwe of their «eT «nd tb«t di«ierim!n«t1on ha'» denied them their eon^tltutlonTl rlffht 
to jjn edocfltlon eqiml to thnt offered to mil<» ntndent^i at the T>atJn f?chool " 

The Brnu decWoo doe**n t reac^i the qHe«.tlon of Trhftthcr Boston co*,id maint.iln tlie 
Latin SehooU t«! single sex vhooI«, If th^ admI'<«!tonR pollrle^ were tho «ame for both 
MTP« Chp pter which became ^ffectJye while Bruit waft pendlnc. would prohibit thU 
fcolution becnope of th»» IneonltieR between the phv^jlcnl faclUtl^ f»nd the prorrnmK offered 
•t the two 5Chool(^ Recojmla^np this, the i^iipporter^ of an .^ili-maie Boston I>atin moantM 
a vi^orooii mmpaljm to exempt the I^tln Schools from the operation of Chapter 6C2 Tn 
the 1972 l«ri«lftture a nnn*b*r of bllK IrKendcd to acoompH«h thU were lntrodue«»d F Irl^? 
typical was the one spoii'-orpfj by th" Brxston 5?t^>d*^nt Advlfjorr ronnell which prop«»^ 
to add a 'irrajnifather cIntlFe'' providing that "lajny nchool which on Janw.iry fir^t. 
DlneterD hundred and «*venty one. wii.s operated as a school se^rre;nted on tbe ba^l? of 
fex ma\ continue tf» operatt? on unch basl* ' The battle, over thej:e btlU wa^ a lonp and 
hard ono The Headmaster of Boston L^tln circulated «n appf.^1 to the parents of \iH 
Rti>dont« to commimicnte their *;upport for the exemption to the Ctinlrmim of •the Joint 
Edu«»tion Committee, telllnc 'them "VTe'j'e nt Armnppddon. The future of the Boston 
I^tln School W Iff ,TOiM- handle.'* Although the Education Committee fftood firm, and re- 
porter! the *5CemptIon hill «H. ?.fi99»*oiit nnfavor-'blv. tb* Hoii«io overtnmefl the advpr^e 
report by a vote of 141 to 75 Fortnnatelv, the Senate failed td conmr. Even then the 
debate wa.< not over, since the avenue of home rnie lejjlslatloji (afTeatlOC onW Boston > 
wat 'stlU open If Boston'*: City Co'rncll and Mayof wooid approTe. FolUiwlnp .i stormy 
City Cqnndl hearlnfc. a bill wa« Approved which would permit the Latin SchooK to con- 
tinue ?ei^«rately upon a fthOwlnST of eqii.illty In admission^; ^t.^nd\rds and iq the equality 
of the rducatJonnl proj?runift .ind proof of cducatlonnlh «onnd reawn* for the M^^ita- 
tlon. 1*bN effort wa» n»t approTed by Mavor Kevin WhUe. nn action which wAV tflnt*- 
mo.nnt to a veto. At a resnlt rlrl« crowed the thrt«hold at Boston Latin School In Sep- 
tdhber 1972. . - " 

Minute^. T^xlnjrton 5chool Commltt*^, Moreh 14. 1074* -oa file St the School Aa< 
ministration Ballding. Lexln^on. MatMchnsettit. 
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ChapttT C22. A local fc.>htew m concejneU with satibfjin^ Tts own communi.'y 
wUli rei>i>eLt to tlie timun.ition of ditotniiiinaiory pratiiovb. and it inake^ *.;U>iuus 
senbt tQ involve ihe coiuniuniiy in tht? iBi tiai procii-b of rt*>p(jn(hiig to the le^i.-^- 
Iaii\e mandate. Tui:> confrequence stnkcs u» a* being one of the ni>ji>t po^iLi'vC 
l>rt>ducts of the le^itolation. ' • • 

A dimihir inure^t in outsidc \*ewpoints has been shown in otWr re^ixt'i^f^s 
o*Uu tiftrs to Ch.*|4ersJ'J 'iiiK'j v\ai.t to ku^w what rhe ^upportir M>f liiO ^eu^s- 
latioM w«.re senr^iu^ to acaif\e. Thi^ i*- a noriiia! and btn>a<lL" reaction on their 
parL and one whith pfowdv^. a re«Jife»ti<, H|'p«»rcuriit:. fur de^tlophig ffvoOperati\ e 
rciation»hn> betwi-eii the adiuini.strautrjy (>f tUa t-ducat.wi'al j^ysti-ni ar.J the 
^rtmp c.tekin^ t*. chan^^e the a.cLoo]s. Kach >ide has Somtthm? to offer. In the 
»ca:>e of Chapter <>2J. an on^oinp proc* Si> ha* ro-juited. with thu adiniiiiMratLrs 
and the advovutc^ w orking together toward agreemont upon the bcope of the iaw 
aiid the response:^ whieh should be made to it 

STATE EESPO^SE AND INVOLVEUME>"T 

Much of the impact which Chapiter 622 ha.-, had lipon Massachusetts schools 
and tdULators is direLtly due to the effons of volunteers who worked to .see that 
thi^ law was iniplem-nted. These people gave ad^i<Je and guidance to indi^idiiaU 
who wanted to avail themselves of the protections of Uie law. They b,erved as 
cntalj-Jjts in the process of creating new groups bf adv<iLates and talked about 
Chapter 622 to anyone' who would listen. Xhej:^ arou5.ed local school comnvittees, 
I^A's: teacher groups and Leagues of Wuiaen V-jters. And they maintained con- 
tinuous pressure upon the state agencies which could act in ways which would 
expand the potential of Chapter 622. 

Xlit most dt'sirable way the state could respond appeared to be an active ac- 
ceptance 61 the responsibility ^or oversight of the law.*' ThiS would require the 
^tate w a>sume the ;*ole of a compliance officer, dehnmg the type of behavior 
which would ronform with th^ law, assisting local school systems in their efforts 
to^omply and iiiipobtn^ sanctions when Vi*luntary iomjjhance could n*>t he ob- 
tained. Prrgre^S has been made toward this goal. Kew' groups of people haNe 
been involved in the imph mei^tation of Chapter 622, adding further dimensions 
and perspectives to the law which might uot have been achieved otherwise. • 

* STATE GUIDELINES . > 

Irf Ma«^i3tehusetts .a/ concerted and persistent e(tprt " to make the state ac- 
knowledige its duty to provide guidance on Chapter 022 to the local school systems 
finally produced an Ad Hoc Committee whose members, appointed by tl»e Com- 
missioner of Education, were asked to ''develop policy guidelines for the fmple- 
mentation and enforcement of this legislation.'*^ 

The committee was composed of proponents of the law, representatives of 
groups affected by U)e liiw, stodentsy teachers and lOcal and state administrators. 
The sidelines which were developed by this committee took the>natural step of 
moving beyond the jniarantee of access Mn Chapter 622 to considering the kinds 
of intentional and iinintt'ntional hnrriers to access which can exist Jn an educa- 
tional setting. The proposed guidelines described the ways of removing these 
barriers. In addition they r-slled for internal monitoring proci?dures in an effort 
to ensure that detvlations from desired norms w^uld not pa*ss unnoticed. The 
topics covered by tjie committee guidelines *' included admissions policies, entry 
fiito. Connies.. guidance practices, course content and materials used, and extra^ 
.curricular and athletic activities. 

In March 1974. the Commonwealth's Board of Education agreed to accept and 
promulgate the guidelines drafted by fhe Ad Hoc Committee, but with one ma- 

not^ 15 iupra. • , ' ^ * 

« A*lfh'>"eh n t**v? IndlrMnal* bad dofc^dlr porsor^rH on tM« o«nr«^ Mnrc Chapter 
twiviirfj nf^drd impetus vrtx^ provided hv n ?t«tewido ronfpr^nr^ on Ohnrtcr rt22 
h^Ifl Mircb 14 nrti The tdoa for thl« conf^r^nc^ cfime from Mayor Korfn WhUo> om<*« 
of Htim.m Rlcht« .Major rrctllt for in»iklne U<! r^nUtr irii«?t he clv^n to Oernldlne 
r^^^piw j\ nemhpr of the om^o for nnman Rlehts <»tnff nnd tiUlmit^W tho rhnlrwomnn 
of,?>o Aa Hor CommUtee d^srrtbe^ infra note A centt-ftl rocommnndotlon of the 
ronforenrc followed np on by its on:ani:rt»rs. wa*i that j:«ideline!< for Cbftpter R22*5hoold 
be l^'^u^d by thr^ «tnte. ^ » » • 

« T.<»tter t'-y inritrd pirtlrlpint^ frojm ^ropoTT . I. Ani*!;?, Commljislon^r of Education. 
(3nt/vrt .^me M. 1073 " » v- 

=» ''Recommendntfon^ Pcrtninlne to Acro^w.to Knnv "Rdtirfltlonnl Opnnrtnnjtr " March 
ll.lf>r4 pr^parod hr th<> Ad Hoc "Committee for 0innter and considered by the 
Massffcbusctts Boartl ot Education at Us March 26. 1974 meeting; 



jor change. l*he cummittee guidelines wtre designtd to serve the functions of 
aUvismg iutai bchutri- -sysftx-inb of tlie law iiid,tliu_.tfcrmii jjt apprupnate euuiph- 
ance with it, and of giving notice to the local agenckb that the. Board of Educa- 
tion was rt-quiringfund wouid enforc^e Compliance with the legiolali^e mandate 
Contained in CtiapiVr b2*J. The Board chose to accept the guidelines only for 
their (idiisoty ust, and \oted to de^wor anotiier >ear cunbider.itiun of enforce- 
ment mechanibnis tu operate withij^^LDepartmeiit of Edueationr 

As migiit be e.xpected, the origii^Hru^^ftient troups raiaed . trong ohjections 
to the nohiiiand.itor> character oW^ie Boards guiUelints (which the Board 
chose to c-ali Rvcouiniendations>. More surprisingly, new voices jouied in, nio^t 
notably those of soiiie directors o^ puoiie :^chooi athletic programs, Xhete people 
t5aw the strong committee guidelines aa a tool to coiivince con;ier\ati\e schuol 
committees that increased athletic e.\i>enaituies w(jr€ necessary. The original 
form of the gu.deUne on athletics set us a g*Ml the equaliiiation of expenditures 
'for male and female siudenis, proi>or-Cionate to their membership in the student 
bcKly" in each category of athletic activity,'* Becaysc it >s unlikely that a town is 
going to reduce the budget for boys activities, assuming a constant le\cl of par- 
ticipation, the probable ojnsequence of an e^iUalization requirement will be a 
larger athletic budget, with the new* money going to girls' sports. 

Another objecj:or to the nonmandatury Ketoniraendationii was the Massachu- 
setts' Commission Against Discrimination, which identified certain areas in 
which the Kecommendations api>eared to Ci'nflict with existing antidiscrimma- 
tl0n lawo administered by the agency, Tcj/chers, administrators and guidame 
coumjolors within individual school systems also expressed reservation^ about 
the diminisntd impact which recommendations would ha\e and noted the poh- 
sibiUty oi confusion. Some memUni »>f the Ad Hoc Commitiee filed a formal ob- 
jection to the Board's action. Despite all this activity, as of this writing, the 
guidelines rcmaiu RcH.ommendations and Continue to be phrased in nonmanJa- 
tory terms. 

This disappointment is somewhat offset by the fringe benefits of the contro- 
versy , the event has servt'd to swell the ranks of proponents of Chapter C22 and 
has encouraged the spread of infurm)»tion regarding the implications of the law' 
vand Its accompanying individ'aal right to sue*. Significant public attention has 
focused on the Board of Education's commitment to review in a year, the oi^i ra- 
tion of the Recommendations and consider then whether to convert them into 
reirulntions. 

' Internal advances are also belne made in the Department of Education as a 
^result of Chapter 022 and the momentum generated by the work of the Ad Hoc 
Committee- The goal is a system for providing advice and assistance to local 
school systems CMhCotned with providing equal educational opportunities for 
boys and Kivls, Funcfs for two staff posi titans have been included in the Depart- 
ment of Education hudfJef for fiscal 1&T5, One person already at Work is survey. 
Ing f^y stem-Wide practices and. designing methods for initiating change, «How* ever, 
, it still Will be necessary to arou.-e a school system',s interest in taking advan- 
'''tage of the help being offered by the <!tate, and thus it still .will be nooessary 
for students and parents to remain attively interested in whether and how tlie 
law is heins: implemented. ^ 

Within tjie two yoars following its enactment then. Chapter 022 ha? been put 
to ^ood us(i by public school students and parents. Appropriate institutional re- 
sjjonses are occurring as well. Commitment to furthering the policies which 
underlie the law has been engendered to a degree that makes us confident that 
Chanter 622 .will contihue to mako^ a difference in the operation of the puMie 
sf^ho^^ls of the rommonwealth of Mas<:nrhnsofts, Thrre is ono further questifm 
to answer: what rei^ults has Chapter 622 achieved in vocational education in 
Mas<?achusetts? 

♦ VOCATIO^fAt EDCCATIOTI' 

The ultimate ml of the drafters of Chapter 622— to expand occupational op- 
portnnities for women by expanding training opportunities for girls—still n- 
. mains more of a hope than a reality. There are indlcatipnjs that vocational edu- 
cation prsctiees are hecominc: le<;.s ritrid. but not all vocational educators have 
recdcntzed and ptiblicized the new options which the law makes available to 
sttldont^ interested in being educated for employnitnt.** One new regional vo- 
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Jn <omft it\«»3^Tnrp<s:' the course H«<tlnjr5 contJnuo to be labeled "for boys," "for girls'* or 
**for bojv< anosfflrls," « 



caticaal -technical schuoi, bUicUulud to opeu in fall 197i, is laukiiig acUvy effurts 
to attract girls. Its facillti^b are piauiieU with Uie eipectatiuu chac ut k^abt tuity 
percent of its enrollment wiU be female, a li^jure wiuch la comiiurubiu tu the 
percentage of femaleij in the area work force.*" 

Making vocational prugrazas available Cu ^irls, however, is only the beginning. 
It is here that the aairniativu efforti» utUeU fur by tiie Ad Hoc CummiULe are 
truly, needed. Girls whu are interested in prejiuring themsel\eb fur juba need to 
know that new Helds are now open to them and that these uppurtunities are 
challenging, :>atls£ying, remunerative and weil within their Lapabilitiesi. lieyund 
the taskb of specific guidance as tu uccupatiunul chuice is a great need that gen- 
eral Infiirnianon be provided tu adule&eent girU cuneerning the teunumie facts 
of life and what a female's realistic eAi>ettaUun^ aoout nnaiiual c>uppurt uughC 
to be. 



The passage of Chapter (522 has turned our attention to the possibility of 
varying the scheduling of vucatiunal educatiun fur females, since it currently 
appears tu be uut of phase with the actual needs uf Muxnen in varying ecunuinic 
and family situations. We are thinking that publiclj-oupporlcU ucoupatiunai 
training for wumen when thty need it— that ib, when they are readj to per- 
mtuently enter the labur force — is an opciun wiiich needs greater cun^ideraiiun 
Uhd e\pii^raciun. The idQt, that we are now- aware of the putenUal for changing 
the vocutioual educatiun str*fttuie in order to better, serve the needs of giris and 
vvf.men (and vvt are bringing this tu the attentiun uf others) illustrates anotlier 
way in which Chapter 0^ is having a contfnuous and ever-«ideniug unpact 
upon education in the state. 

The cniiscQueuces which Cijaptel: 622 has had for vocational education in 
Massachusetts cuniirm our conelUi>Ion that legislatiun of this ope ought to be 
viewed, and valued, as a flr^st step jn a long anci expanding procej>s. I ndoubiedly 
an access iaw is an essenti^jl 1>eginning point. Those who wish to prupo.se an 
access law bhouid recognliie that it^ major function will be to stijnulate a great 
number and variety of spinoff activities. These efforts in turn will leiid to a 
cl.iser N-crutiny of the e^lucational stj^cture itself to see whether it equnllv 
welli»u*red to- tne needs uf both sexes, a: formuiati^n which permits mdividujil 
enforctineht seems to as most likely to produce these results. If an individual 
enforcement law can be UbCd to generate a statewide agency response, the de- 
velopment of basic pulicies will prucecd moreequickJy^and fhe law will be likely 
to have more impact :>uoner. Even without l]^ expanded implications, however, 
Itnpslatif'xi such as Chapter 022 cuntains in itself the putenUal to produce real 
chihige in the schools, and to du »o un behalf of tliuse with unfuliiUed and 
growing needs. 



Mr. Pakrott. This was a 3-day w6rksRqp run at the Massachn5.ett3 
Institute of Technology from May 2i to May 23, 1973. 



Whether they go direotly to work alter higlf schuol ur pursue fu^her educatioa, 
they arc likely to choose vyctmen*s jobs. n f 

Keiatively few fsiris c^arefully cofisider theip jfiitvare careers and the full range 
of options. Unless they do befo^!^tlie end of high school, womtM will cuntinue 
to settle for lower status and achie^ment than men. and the situation will he 
worse f<>r women fronf pQor families who l^ave litt^^ior«jal education. 

• * I think that by now tliere is considerabfe consensus on developing 
greater opportunity for women. Everyone uf us has been touched by some man- 
ifestation of the need— wives' or daughters' conflicts^ Jtlie media, tlie political 
activity n5?sociated with the women ■s^raovement,'^he wrge number of women 
already in the work f<>rco, and personal e.vperience as women. 

What reservations persist*^ ufXen ariije from genuine uncertainty about how 
to . volv- ^tra<' :y an<! ractfr^ that will r.ot adv rsely .-fTect others- the rearing 
of children and family relationships, for example, or members of the current 
work force who must include new entrants. » 



*jGr<^atcr .LowpU Regional Vocational-Technical High School, located In Lowell. Mai- 
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There Is no sucU thliij? as a solution tV^uch fundaxnentai Questions-; rather 
thiv caU for a continuous process oi accommodation among individuals, instltu- 
tions. and societal values. * * *" 

rComplete document retained in subcommittee- files.] . 

Mr Parrott, I believe that I have used more ^than my share of 
time but I did want to comment on some of the things that were 
discussed bv the prior panel primarily raised through questions. 

First of 'alL with regard to better State plans, one of tlve tirst 
things that I found out as executive director was that traditionally 
State advisor^' councils participate in the development of the btate 
plan as it relates to occupational educatibn, and then during that 
\oar base their evahiation activities on what that State plan for the 

prior year said. . , , ^, ^ ^ ^ 

\ow. in most States, and in particular, Massachusetts, that makes 
no sense because the State plan, I believe, is not an operational plan 
for occupational education. Therefore, to devote a lot of attention 
to i»vahiatinir essentially how Fedei-al money is spent as it relates 
to the State plan is itself a compliance activity. 

One of the first tliinjr's that I did in Massachusetts was to see 
that Federal funds onlv repre^nt 8 percent of the total amounts of 
VfRt>9ey in the Commonwealth that are spent on occupational educa- 

^^^Ve got Touehlv $12 million tinder Public Law 90-576 through a 
roimbnreement formula in the State through appropriations, and 
'aV*out another $100 .million is spent, so we decided that to do semce 
to tiie State, as well as to operate under the mandate^ that we have 
from Congress, lookinir at congressional intent, we had to look at 
the totalthrust of the State program. , . ^, 

T think that on the question of fimding and legislation, that it 
does create special problems for the States. I know that I would 
arirue witli our own commission of education on what legislation is 
meant to do. * 

Very oftx^n what happens ^vith legislation Such as under title IX, 
although I hi*artily endorse that and other legislation designed to 
enforce or open up options, is that this is very, often translated bv 
the State into adding people to the education department staff, 
rather than a ^ook at other priorities that might be shifting. 

Two. it tends to set up a special office, such as the Office of Women 
or the Office of Special Keeds. Xow, I don't obiect to that, but what 
happens is that, rather than a pervasive effort across all administra- 
tive arms of State departments and local school committee>s, what 
happens is tliat. if I have a problem with sex bias— OK. Now we 
have a special office and I feed my^problems into them, and there 
is very little cohesive effort to educate the rest of the administrative 
arm of the l-nnrd. and I think tha^ there has to be some>alance 
between a special office with special enforcement and some thrust 
to making gtire that these ^efforts are a part of every bureau, every 
division, whether \o\\ are'tatking about the Office of Education or 
State departments^ of education. , , . ' 

I think there is also a que^tioU/of interest and sensitivity on the 
issue of sex bias. I can recall— -I graduated from a snlall town high 
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school in New naini>sliire in 1947. I know that when I was a soplio- 
more— this is one of th% few tl;iin-Lrs I remember about my hiorh 
school education— I wan^d to got into home economics, as it was 
called then. I liked to cpok. I liked to do my own sewing. 

My wife and I have four children, one in colle<?e.' two daughters 
who' are rou^^hly tlie a^t^s of the students here, and a younger, son 
who is just entering hi<rh scliool. ^ 

I was ridiculed. I think,- for about a montli for w^antin<2: to {ret 
into* home economics program. Not laughed out of school, but I was 
made to feel quite embarrassed.that there was something wTong 
with a person who was not satisfied with going into the metal shop 
or the wood shop. I have no talent with my hands except for cooking. 
Since then, I have done a littjiL-stu^ving on the side and do a lot 
of cooking. ^ ^ 

I want to also address the question of statistics because I noticed. 
T think, a couple of weeks ago or lust week — I am not sure it was^ 
. before this subcommittee, but in questions to Bill Pierce there was 
some concern by committee members about the amount of statistics 
and what those statistics meant. 

I think that the prior panel stres<=ed tlie need to collect data by 
sex and by fYiinority groups. I. too, think that that is very important 
because it is very difficult to measure progress or to identify prob- 
lems, and, while State advisoiT councils were not by law desio:ned 
to do research, we have in effect had to spend some of our funds 
to do this. 

We have had to w^ork with other groups in the State that could 
have or could do eitlier sampling surveysVjn statistics, and I think 
that that has to be built back in in order to r^nitor what is going on. 

One of the difficulties that I found — and it is a trap we all fell 
into, that the statistics that come out nationally or used to come out 
nationally through the Office of Education are really comparing 
apples to potatoes or apples to peaches. 
^ One must know the basis on uhlch the State reports its. enroll- 
fments in general. One has to be able to translate those enrollment 
figureff into something that t^lls about the magnitude of effort and 
the level of activities. ' ^ * 

-TTliat^jnean here, in taking two ob^ious ones, is that the number 
of stucjoTit contact hours that a woman would get in consumer or 
homeniakinor or in health occupations measured against student 
contact hours that a male would get in auto mechanics are quite 
difTereM. 

If ^^oiV^mve one person in consumer homemaking, one enrollment, 
mci one in nnto mechanics, it looks the samci but, if you spin off 
and try to find ciut 'the number of real hours that are devoted to 
skill training or occupational or vocational traiuinjr, you come out 
wnth quite a different picture, and there is great skewing. There is 
a X'erv small numlx r of students, primarily male, in Massachusetts 
putting forth pretty solid years of high level, high quality traininc:. 
By l.ookmg at sheer statistics, you don't get any measure of the 
true impact. 

Here what T mean by true impact is that wojnen are not gettinx? 
acce<s^ to the same quality programs that males are in the Common- 
wealth. 
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( This whole concern that the State has with sex discrimination re- 
lltes to a larger issue of access. We have the same concenis about 
aSiess of minority groups to quality programs Most of the newet 
reMonal vocational schpols are in suburbs of less than 2 percent 
minorities' enrollments. Most are in areas which, while qualihed as 
depressed areas, in fact don^t because they are in some very ailhicnt 
communities, and we have this access problem with the facilities in 
Massachusetts in urban areas, Boston, Springfield, which do not 
measure up in any way to the suburban opportunities through the 
reeit)nal vocational schools. - , ir ^ u 

I would like to go back to the question about where the etfort has 
to be put in. I tlunk there is a need for joint effort, that the De- 
partment of Labor must work with .labor and business an(^ industry 
o^roup to change attitudes, change. hiring practices because^-and 
This is a "thing I feel very stron^^ly about^vocational education is 
in danger of using the wrong criteria to determine its success, and 
it is these criteria which prevent a strong affirmative action program 
in most States. / i u 

Superintendent-directors in general will say that, if a normal high 
school principal says : "I am successful because 44 to 60^ percent of 
^my studeiits go on to college,": "Then I have every right to say 
that I am succesiiful because 85 or 90 percent of my graduates either 
go into employment or'\ tlie real nice phrase, "into directly related 
jobs." ' " ' ' 

Well, the education which I have and the job that J hold now 
are so far apart that I don't really think that is 'important. 

What happens is that the superintendent-directors know that 
there are problems in placing auto mechanics that are women, and, 
as much as construction fields have opened dip for women, that one 
has to work harder to change industiy attitudes and to change 
parent attitudes, or they tend to dismiss^ as something not very im- 
portant right now. 

I think legislation goes a long way, both m our State and na- 
tionally, to correct this, but tinless the local school districts; the 
State boards, are forced into programing for thesfe activities, not 
.much will happen, and 20 years hence we will have the same sta- 
tistics.'TVe will be talking about minorities and women. 

I think I will stop now, and I would just like to correct one thing. 
Ms. Rideout and Ms. Fabian did not accompany me down here, I 
accompanied them. 

INIrs. CinsiioLM. Thank you verj- much, Mr. Parrott. Ms. Rideout? 
. Or iVIs. Fabian. It doesn't ihake any difference. 

Ms. Fartan* My name is Rosemarie Fabian, am a member of 
tlic student advisory council, Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. I am also a junior at Chelmsford high school. Chelmsford is 
a small Massachusetts town of about 30,000 people, many of whom 
are parents. • « ^ ... * 

They are concerned with the y^id of education their children get, 
but tliey are also imwilling to forego the traditional means by which 
that education is administered. That is evidenced by the fact that 
- don't have very many women administrators in Chelmsford, 
which sets an example for all students. They don't see women in 
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administrative positions. ^Thcy only sec them as teachers or as lunch- 
room attendants, which isn't very helpful at "all. 

Mr. Parrott mentioned chapter 622. I would like to read it. It is 
a very short law. r 

Xu chilli may be oxclu^k'il from nny school nor proliibitpd iii>r diRoouraaed 
from participating In any cour-»e activity or roHoiircen a\ailiihle in any >u<.ii 
school on account of fifce. sex, coior, uaUonal origin, or religion. 

Eecommendations have bocn adopted fpr this law, Init since rec- 
ommendations are only recommendations, they ha\e no force- pf law] 
The State board is now trying to promulgate regulations for this 
law which would help to .clarifv it. Obviously it is a very general 
law, but, hopefully, using something like this, we can try to correct 
some of the things that are going on in places like ChelmsforJ. 
Thank you. 

.Mrs. CnisnoLM. Thank you; Ms. Eideout? 

Ms. RiDEOTJT. My name is Vicky Rideout, and I am a senior at 
Silver Lake Regional Vocational High School in Kingston, Mass. 

Mostly, I just want to answer your questions, but I thought there 
were a tew tilings that I should mention very briefly. First of all, 
T understood that there might be some interest in ^tudent involve- 
ment in education as a whole in Massachusetts on uie part of your 
committee. 

As a moderator at the statewide student, government organiza- 
tion, involvijng over 400 students, and a full' voting momber on the 
State Board of Educ^Jtion, I think 1 am qualified and I know that 
I am more than eager to answer any questions that you may have 
concerning student involvement in .education and in the political 
process as it effects education in Massachusetts. 
^ Verj^ generally, though, I would like to mention ii few of the 
areas that I am prepared to speak on for you. Silver Lake is a 
regional high school, but it also a vocational high school located 
iji,the suburbs of Boston. 

I am not and never have been enrolled specifically in a vocational 
aspect of the school system, although, since you have to go through-- 
a formal process of applying and getting accepted to a vocational 
school, I have taken coursesin vocational school. 

Since last year, all courses in our school, vocational or not, ♦have 
been formally open to memberl^ of both sexes. However, I am still 
aware of sewal discrimination in my school in three very important 
areas. 

The first I think is the most important, and. that is attitudinally. 
I find a ver>^ great discouragement on the part &i teachers, admin- 
istrators, and fellow male students to females who are trying to do 
anything out^of the ordinary in our school system. 

The second point" is in terms of the budget the female students 
ge.t, versus male stxtdents, in athletics, and there is quite ^a lot of 
discrimination and that is felt very strongly by all the students. 

Finally, in terms of the employment in administration, which 
Ro9emarie mentioned, and the teachers * salaries— I know female 
athletic coaches, for example, are paid considerably less thati the 
male coaches. . ^ 



I hope that T can also offof some insight into discrimination at 
the junior and elementary school levels frdhi my more recent mem- 
ories than yours. 

' At the time of junior hidi school, courses were not opened to ^ 
either sex, and I was denied the right to take certain, courses and 
I was forced into some courses thaf"! did not want to take, simply 
because I was female. 

T^inally. I could possibly \So the bearer of good news. Since, as I 
stated earlier, courses are offered to both sexes at u;iy s'c]iooh I hove 
seor the enthusiasm with which students greet such opportunities, ' 
and I hope that that might be encouraging to those of you who are 
attempting to get open courses mandated on a wider scale. 

T have brought w'lth me a copy of tl\e Kaleidoscope magazine, 
which conieis out each season in Massachusetts from the Department 
of Education. "The latest issue for the winter of 1975 was entitled 
"Special Issue : Wlia,t To Do About 622,"' which is the law that 
Rosemarie was^ just telling you about^ 

What it does 16 to. describe different courses that are offered in 
schools throughout the Commonwealth that are integrated for the 
sexfe that used to be segregated. For example, in my school, there 
is a course entitled "Survival for Singles,'' which is home economics. 
It shows pictilres of young males taking that course. 

There is also an, article ai>out carpentry courses in which we have 
a number of females working — actually working on houses, build- 
ing houses, working with machinery in the sho|)S5^and tilings like 
that*. • ' ^ . - 

I think that sometimes you wonder about all this and whether 
anybody wants to take home economics or wants t^ take shop, and 
I think it is good news to knW that there is. 

Basically, that is all I wanted to do, to just acfquaint you with^ 
my experience. I ant certainly eager to answer any questions that 
you might have. . ' - , " 

Mrs.^CKTSH0i.K. Thank you* , ^ . \ 

ilr. Pakkott. Madam Chairperson, there was one other thing that 
I was requested to provide that I forgot to introduce. Both students 
have referred to regulations which are under consideration at the 
State level. I have a copy of the draft regulations which. 1 .would 
like to submit as a part of the record, I thijiik there are perhaps 
about 20 ^pages of rather snecific. regulations, . _ ^ ^ 

Mrs. CnrsiroLM, It^ shall be inserte4^ in the^ record. 

[The draft regulations referred to jEoUow':] 

The Common-wkalth. of MAssAcncjsnTTs— Pepabtmekt of EDL<;ATIO^^ Bostoit, 

PBOt>09ED REGtXATlOXS PERTAIN IN^fil TO ^^CCESS ,T6 EQUAL JG0t GAT^O^ AL pjpPOUH^NI^T 

1.00 PiiTTioic a7id Construction Of TTiese l^gnlatidns, \ * 
l.Ol.^TUese Hemiiattona are promulgated to insure tliO right qf access to the 

jjuMic schools of Jho Pommonwealth and the equal enjoxmenl of the opportu- 

riltit'H, ndvantJipres, priVil^ges' and courses of study at s«ch schools without re-. 

|2:ard to race, color* ^ex. ^tiliglon or national origin. These Regulations slsall be 

Hherally construed for these purposes. 

0 A ^ - 
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1.02 The obligation to Cijinply witii tl^e Uugiilatiuns is noi OUiated or alle- 
viated any loail law or rule ur rtguiatiun uf aiij urgnnizatioii, club, athletic 
or other lea«;ue ur ai>ik;Liution which wuuid limit tho eligibility ur Fmrtkipuiiun 
of any student on the bai>is of race, color, sex, religiun ur natiunal origin, 

2.00 Private Right of Enforcemetit, 

2.01 Xuthiiig in these RegulaUun:s shall abridge or in any ^ay limit the right 
of a parent, guardian, ur i>erson affectid tu seek enfi/rceuient uf Chapter G22 uf 
the ALtd uf 1971 in any court ur adminibLrative ngtiiLy uf eumpeteat juribdktiuu, 

3.00 School Admissions. 

3.U1 All public bLhuuls in the Conrimonwenlth shall admit students without 
regard to sex, race, mitiuual origin, culor or religiun. ThU includes, but is nut 
limited tu regional vucatiunal-t ethnical schools, elementary, seLondary, trade, « 
and selective academic high schools. 

3.02 Xo SLhuul snail di.^Liiuragc In any express or implied manner,, applicants 
fur admisbiun because uf nice, sex, national origin, culor ur roligion, Written 
materials used by a sthuul tu reLru»t .students shall nut cuntuin references ^u^- 

gei^tlag the predumhAant sex uf the students presently enrolled ur the antKi- • 
pattjd sex uf the students to be recruited. IMc'turlal represent a iiun, in tiie aggre- 
gate, in such'hiati'rial fehall dtpitt .students of both >e\es and uf minurity groups. 
References to only oae se\ in the name of schools, programs or aLtnltACS shall 
not be retained. 

3.03 Each public school shall inform the community which it serves that 
rac-e, color, sex, national urigln or religiun are not considered as criteria fur 
Hdiiils-^iun to that «Lhuol, partkularly where past practice, tustum ur uther cause 
might /easonably be expected to reduce attendance frum any such class uf 
students. ' 

3.0-i Citi2en>hip of any applicant shall not be considered as criteria Jn adrai.s- 
sion to any public s*.hool nor is citizenship to be considered a factor in the as- 
si^aiment or a\ai)abillty of courses uf study or extra-curricniar acilvitles. 

3,05. Testing, the use of recommendations or other standards utilized as a 
part uf the admissions process to any pnhiic .slIiouI, inlcUding hut not limited - 
tu M^lett^ve atademic hljrh schools, rejijional vocatlonal-tcLhniLal schools and 
trade schools, fljust not~di.-Lriminate on the ha.sis of race, color, sex, religion or 
Dational origin. Limited English speaking ability {as defined by Chapter 71 A 
of tho General Laws) shall not be tised as a deterrant to or limitation on 
admissions. 

3.00 If admission to any school, inchiding but not limited to selective aca- 
demic high schools* regional voLational-technical .school.^ and trade schools, is 
dependent upon the partiLlpatloii In or completion of courses or programs which 
were previously limited to students of one sex or if close .scrutiny reveals that 
atce^s mechani«<ms or other ailmini.stmtive arrangements have limited the op- 
portunities uf any racial ethnic or religious group of .students -to participate* in 
su('h programs, then Siuch criteria nati.st be abolished, 

3,07 ' Xothlng In these Regulations shfiU Ite construed so as to control the 
interpretation of or interefere with .the Implementation of Chapter 041 of the 
Acts of IlKW. as amended by Chapter of the Acts of 1074. pro\!dinK for the 
elimination of racial imbalance in public schools, all fule.s and reculattons 
promnljiated In respect thereto and all tvurt and admini^3trati\e deusions con- 
struing^ or relating thereto, 

4.00 Admission to Courses of fJtvd^f. 

4.01 K.ich and every coursf of study ofTered by a public .<»chool shnll be open ^ * 
and available to students regardless of race, sex, national origin, color or reli- 
gion. Xo thine herein shall be construed to pre\<»nt particular segments of a 
program of Instruction from being offered .separately to each sex when necessary 

In order to ri^po-ct personal privncy. 

4.02 The determination of what course.*? or units of study are to be required 
of any student shall al.«»o be made without regard to the race, color, sex, national 
oririn or religion of that student. 

4.03 Eflch public scho.4 .shall Inform the community which It serves and Its 
student body that race, color, sex. religion or national oriirin are not considered 
as .criteria for admission to any coitrse of stndv In that school, 

4.0-* Kach ,«?tudent, regardless of rnco, color, ,<?ex, national origin, religion, or 
jllmlted English speaking Ability, shall have pqual rightji of access to cour.«8ej* of 
study and other opportunities available throutrh the school systf^m of the citv or 
town In whfoh he or she resides, alone with appropriate remedial and/or bllln- 
gtial Instruction and programs and other supportive services* 
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l.fr2 The ol>li«ati«.n to c«>mijly v.lxh the Ue^ilatiun«; is not olAiati-d ot alle* 
viate<3 bv any 1*>^ .il law or run- «>r rvKViiation uf any <jr^ati.z<itii*ij. Cub, atiilotic 
or otlit-r lea^up or a>5J>Matiun which VrMuid hunt lin' f4u'ihfhty or partKipation 
of any stuUtnt uD the ba>i> <»f race* color, &<lX, rfh^rK'n or natiuiidl ori^'in. 
'SiJO I*rnate RiQht of hnfhru7i\fnt. , 
*Joi Nuthi^e in the>e Ui';?ijlaUciri^ t«hall aliridgt* or m any way limit the r.^jht 
of a pariut. ioiardi.in. or iM-r^uu aCft-f^fi t«' Mi'k enfur* wji^'i.t «'f Ouipr* r ^)1'2 nf 
the Al ls iif 1071 in .^ny c<jurC or aUmirii;>trati^e asfn<.y of c-uiii[>eti-iit jurisdit tiuu. 

3ul All jmhlic >(h«x>lb ID tlte Conimonwealth shall admif stuJinrs wahout 
n-fc'ird Xu st-.x. rai<'. riatit>iii;l fT.iiin. (.i*lur ff relip*>n This iiichiup^. btJt i^ r.*Jt 
limitetl t«j re;:ional \ '/(utiunal-teihnicdl schools, eiementary, se^-oixiary, trade, 
and ^etecnve academic high schools. 

3 N»» huoi >iiaii di-our.mt' jn any eipre*-<i,or iixipLed niaDi.er, aj»i»Ucarits 
fur adiu^xiun hc^iiu>e of ntce. m^x. nut.oLal ^>ri;rin. color ur n'li4rii)D. Writli*n 
Duiterial> UM-d I»y a m htM>l tu rov.ru*i •-tudenr'* ^hal! n*»t ctintain refer^'no-s <iu- 
g:e>t.ijs; the pr^nJomniarii ^f-x of the ^fudtn^s presently enfolU-d ur the anri* i- 
patetl -ex of the ""tudohT.s tu revTUittU I'ii tonal repn Atnt**;ioii. m .he 
cV.e. ill >iRh matt^rial "-hall dtput >tudeii:s «jf both .-e\e^s and of luinurity tfr.-^uj - p 
Kt^f»n^ros to <.rily u le ^o.\ m the name of scho^jla, jirograuis or a*.truiiefe shall , 
not be retained. 

3 Kach public s(hor>l -shaH inform the romiriUnity which it serves that 
rai-e folun se\. nat»onal (>riKin »>r reli;:»on are not c<»ns>idere<l as crireria f t 
adiii*s>i.)n to that .^Jiool. part^mlarly where past practice, custom or other cause 
might reabonably be expected to reduce attendance from any suvJk class of 
students. ' , 

04 Ctizf-n-liip of any applicant shall not be c«»n*-idered as- criteria in adrai^- 
Si«»n to any publr; hool nor is ^lt^zeIJ^hlp to be considered a factor in the as- 
M»r»mient m a\'»ilabj]uy of t-iiur^'s of stutly ..r e\tra -curricula r ai tivi'ies. 

ZSi'f Testing, the use of reroiniiuT'datinrs t»r other stands rd^^ utilizid as a 
paxt x>f Lhe admi5j>.u2i& proct.ss to any puhUi* a«.hool, iiiUud»iu: l«u-l no; hin.t*d — 
* to M*h-itive aL^id^ioic hich ■*ch*K>ls. ret^>nal ^•♦cationai-U'thni^ai schools and 

trade sLhc«>N. fuu-r notlli t nminate on the ^a'*i^ of ra^v, i^/lor, sex. rehijion or 
nant»nal onjrin. I.iiulted Eiip'.iah speaking abil.ty <as detir.ed by rimpter 71A 
of the General I^\\s> shall not W u^ed as a deterrant to or Imiiiatmn on 
admi'*'»ion<^^^^^ 

3 Ofi If aami&sioD to any school, including but not limited to <:i let tlve aca- 
demK" hi^h sih<K>K. r^'Cional vorational-technical schfK»N and trade si ho^. Is 
de|[>eiident upon the participation n or completion of course*: or pro;:rains whu h 
were pre^itnislv limited t^u^tudent^ of one sex or if rlo^e ^crtitmy re\eals that 
n«r'*-ss mfM lir.ra^nis or other admini<tmti% e arrancemert*; have liTnite^J the op- 
ji^^irtiiijitii's of any racial ethnic or r»'ii£aoiis group of -tudi-nts-to participate in 
.<5u< h proeram^?. tlien «^nch criri^na vifii<t be at>olished 

307 Xnthinj: In these Reffulflr!#n^ shftU lt4 t-onstrued »iO a«* to control the 
interpretation of or int»'ri*fer** with .the implpmentatM»n nf Thnprer fVll nf the 
.Vcfi of IfKT). a=i nmended by Chnptpr 03*^ of the Aots of 1074. pro%*d'n<r for the 
elimination of rnoial inihalante in public <;4 hf^ols. all rule-? and rosniKiti 'ns 
promTi!£rar«*d in re*.peot ther+^to and all ri»art fifid aduiiru>tnit}\e d«'Msions con- 
strnini: or relatinc tht^n-to. ' 
y 4A0 \drfi*y^ion to Cr.ur^rff r,f SJtiiflv. 
y 4 01 Kafh and every course of «*ttidy offered by a public crboni sh'^ll be op*»n 
- • ^ and available to *itudent^ repirdl****^ of race. «:ex. national origin, color or r<^l!- 
K on. N'fjthinc herein shall bo con'*tnn*d to pr* v<»nt part»fnlar <^srments< of a 
program of in*«trnction from boini: offered "separately to en^h *<ex when neces«;ary 
in order to re^rv>ct p<*rsonal priviry. 

4 02 The detf*rmin?»tion of wliat course*: or units of «;tudy ar^» to be reqiilrr»d 
of flnv <:t7ident «ihall aKo be made without re;jard \o the rnf-e. color, sex, national 
oricin or\reJision of th.'jt Qtndont. 

4 03 Eli h pnblic scho ■! ^hall inform the rommtinity which it <3erve<; aTyO^B 
student body that race, color. i?ex. relidon or national oricin are not considered^ 
as criteria for admiSvSion to any course of stndv in that school. 

4.0-t Kiich itudent. rejnjrdless of race, color, sex. national oHjrfn. relidon. or 
jUmitetl Krislish-speakliiK flhlllty. sliall have equal riehts of acce*5« to course^ of 
studv nnd other opportunities avaihible thnmeh the school srstfm of the c!tv or 
town in wh'nh he or shg^ resides, alone with appropriatt^^^edlal andyor bilin- 
jrnal instruction and pwgrams and other supportive serricesy 

ERIC % 
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4 0.3 If participation in a clas^, course, or program is dependent upon the 
particiimtioii LELor coiupiction t.«^urbw> or programs which were previously lim- 
iifd ti> Mudenu of .one sex, or if cio^ scrutinj roeals that acL-eSb me<.Laiii:?ms 
or utiier admtiuijtrau^ e arrangt^ments ha^e limUtd the opp«>rtuiiilies of any class 
uf ^tuaent^ tu panic ifxite in such programs, then all mtmber» of the^rtvloUi^Iy 
excluded group bhaU he given the Mpporlunity tu acquire the prerequisites or be 
allowed tu enter the- prugram. ^uthout bUch pn^re^iUiMto^, If it cannot be shown 
that the prerequisite course program i^ tjoential fur bUi-cv^s in a gn t^n program, 
the r»rere<iuiMte s^hail be abolished. #■ 

r,ui GuiUanc-e Coun^ellurs and other r>ersonncl shall represent to the students 
a broad i>i>ectrum of education and cart*er oi»p»>riujiitie>. liac-t. color, stx. na- 
ti«*nal on^Cin and reiigiun shall nut be considered as hmiting factors in career 
det^^rmiiiation. * 

5 U2 Career Day * programs and other occupational information shall include 
r^>{^^t'^entatlve& of both &e5e& and of minority group memUrs in a brvad ^arleO' 
uf ocxupatiunal rolt-s. .schuuU shall n^t permit materials including pictorial rejv 
rf.v.'litatiunN to be useti to recruit students* for employment; including training, 
that contain a preference f'>r individuals of a particular ract?. color, sex. national 
uri;^iii or reUj;ion. Any picturial repre^entatiun in <uch materlab. in the aggre* 
gate, shall depict members of botli sexes and of minority groups. 

ri.<j3 No materials or tests shall l»e emi>h>yed for giiidanre purposes which 
pnn ide different iiurms and, or ^coring syr.tems for males or females and, or 
liiuiz choices un the ba>is of race, colur. sex. national origin ur religion. 

VtjH) i urncuta. 

*fMl The currn ula of all public s*ch'^<»l sy«:tems ^^hall present in fair perspec- 
tive* the cuiture. hl^t••^Y. activities, and c*'ntrU»utions uf persons and gruups of 
difi^reiit rae<"-. nationalities, sexe-*. religions and colors, 

r^Ki S' !i"ul book^ and uMier ediKati^aal material u^ed in the public school 
*.r.xUJi^^ sii-iil. taken a v\hule. inUude ci-aruatrizatioiis and situatinas which 
d^iti t ind.viduakN of bjth se\es and diflertnt races, colors, religions snd nation- 
ahtxev Hi a brc»ad variety <^f po^uivo rf«!e«i. 

t.or, K.i<h ^ch*^«'l ^nall r^r^vide equal opportunity for pliysi^al edneation for 
all -^uuU^nt.v. ffoa!^. uhjec'tiv»:«s and >kiil deM4upm«-r't stand.irds in suf^h cla««=es 
siiall nut be desiA%at*>i! un^the ba>i^ of race, color. aCA. religion or national ongin. 
^ T.'SI Kj-ira-^Utrn( niar Arih tftfy. 

7^1 .Vilvantaees and priviuses of public srh'Vils includf all eTtm-curricular 
aotnjtie^ made available. otPnal^v auctioned. ^^rmnN inHl or surt^'rvlM>d by any 
pnitiie vchtK*!. No .vho d shall fHrrmit outside or#:an!zjrjon'^ tu < mfjnot eTtra- 
lurrmilar activities fur -^rudents under the <*p<T,s^)rNhip <*f the v»hich 
rwtntt sTudent participatioii un th^* basis of race, color, sex. religion/or national 

7*^2 No sfnde'it «hall be denied the opportunity m any implied or explicit 
m-iniifr tt« parti* ij are in an extra-* nrrlfular aetiv^ty U<'au«je of the r.iec, color, 
sev, religion or natlun.al (»ricin of the student evcept as pr^ide*! in <:e<ri. n 7.00. 

7 t».l Eii.h school >ystem shall pruMde a fair di^tributi kn uf athletir expen- 
dinKt-v. Kaih school uithin *inch >rscrem <ihall provide e-^iial ojjportuniry for 
male ard female ^tiidenN to pjrti»ipate in intramural and interscholastic 
S^Tt^ Kaftr>r> roi,<idered in deterniininc equal ^^'piK»rt unity **haM mrhide bud- 
j:eta'*y all <-at1ons. the pr'^»pc^rtif>n of male and fenuale ?tndent-i in the sttid< nt 
t>ody. tb<» nu nher and nture of artivitie*^ fjff<^red. leveK of competition, e^jiiiiv 
ment • inr.mbnc ■ rate uf replaceniert siippLe<i. award-^j. unif thin. fa<^ilities. 
sthtdTjhnc of jTimt-s and pra^^tice times, travel or>fM»rf iinit(e«s and .%Ib'wani1». up* 
r^^rtn"ntit»s to r-eceive equitable coachins: and in^trnetiun at each level of runi;>e» 
fit'oii nD'\ the a^ .lilabilitv f f ^^ttU^-^ such as medical and insurance < uverace. 
PuM.utv. clerical and admlnr^trati^e staff, sce nting service; and audiO-visual 
aid^ 

7 »>4 In developinc <^he athletic protrmm. a *i^hor.l shall be required to demon- 
strate* sorxl faith by tokinj: info ac^unt ascertained ^^tndent interest 

7 0' In ortler to in^^nre fair di^^trihution of athletic expenditure*? as defined 
in M'ftion*7 rc^. each school shall indicate in its budcet the anticipated expendi- 
ture for each interschulastic and intramural athletic activity and the anticipated^ 
* student participation in that activity by number and sex. 

7.0(5 A school may establish two teams for inter«^cholastlc competition in a 
partirulnr sr>ort and open one such team tu male students only and one to female 
students only, proridt^ that the requirements of section 7.07 are satisfied. 
r>3- '^4'W-T5 7 
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7.07 Teams eoroprlecd primarily or solely of persons of one sex ghall be 
granted equal instructloD, training, coachiiig,^ facilitied, e^uipzntnt and uppor> 
tanitles to practice and compete as teams engaged in a similar actiuty cvOi- 
pri^ed primarily or solely of jxjrsons of the opposite sex. 

7.08 ParticiiJation in eitra-curncular activities fcvhall be actively encouraged 
by each sthool for both tK^»ys aixl girls and for racial and ethnic minorine>. 
When offering eitra-<;urrKular progranis. bchoiii* shall take into ec*nsidt ration 
the ethnic traditions of the fc^tudont body. Criteria not H-hited to skill hne!s 
\\hK'h a<.t tu exclude Uiembers of one sex or of any racial, relltjlous. or ethuic 
gH'Up rfpre.>enUd in tiie sv.htHjl from participatiuL in spt^cific athletic or other 
exfra-curncular acti Miles cannot be permitted. 

SM yacilttiCJf. 

fe.Ul ENery nevs school which Is to be corustructed and every addition to an 
exl»tln^^ fechoul or prd;?rani fur modernization of an exi^tin;: srhool shall be 
desijmrtl ur planned ho as to ensure that the (duc-ationui opportun»tlts to be 
offered within that tchuol fulb^^Mn;: its ctinstniction or expatsiun- or reconstruc- 
tion will be available eiiunlly to all students theroif \Mthuut regard tcr the rai.€, 
color, ^^ex. rc-h'giou or national oriuin of any su».h ^tudc■nt 

KCfJ, Tl.a f^tnW of t-aih ."^(hcx)! shall be to provide et^ual numbers of inalo« and 
female^ wnli th(*se faalltub and con\ tnien«.e> Witjiiu a st^h*--*!' hich are .sepa- 
rated for reasons of pnv*-io>. e k. showers, luckcr room.>, chan^rin^: rooms, toilets 
and laxatmes* -Vny schcM.»l lo be cH>nttrUv.ttd shall nmko such provision and any 
plan fur the etr*iinsn»n or moderniX.ition of an exL^lmi: school shall nuUidV* 
whatf'\cr provision I> ucc^s^ary in order to achieve coa^pliance with this section. 

0O() Active Ertortx. 

l/.Ol TIh J>chtM>l Ci'mmittee (»f each school shall annually e\-amin<* all a^ipon*? 
of the t«"tal schoul proOT.m iK-12) to insure that aH ^tu^l(^n^:^ re?ard]t?> uf 
Color, nark'ivtl orijzin. race, reliprion. or sex are given an opportunitv to dt*^t'^lp 
skiU>. compet*n«e. n.-d oxperiuKe ^o thjit tl<ey may be able to i»art:cipate in aU 
projnrams offered by the school including athletic^. ]ntramural>. and extra- 
<?urrkular af Jivities. 

0.02 Bec^u»5»> >eltftivp Sfcondary scht>oN liave ivid atypleal sfud<»nt bofli»>s 
in the pa^t* such i-^h»» ti\e '•ocortdnry ^-thftol.-'. in^Iud'ns but n<»r limited to .v^^he- 
tive aaolemic h.nh >tliool>. recrional vo^at ioiial-te<iinK*al schoo!^ and tra<le 
Mhoo:s. shall aurnlt MUahfiefl applu^tnt< of t-ro h .sts^find raual and eHinic ,^rr**ups 
in» niimbt r^ pr<»pMrtionate r^* tlie oxi^tcnfv i t memiicrsj of suHi das^ in the ve<*« 
ondary Mho-'l poiiulation of the ;:oof:rapjiic area served bv t!iat sclK>f#^ After 
the iHriod for application to the ><hool h»*^ closed, if it is found lYifft Muaii^ed 
appM*"f4nt> of OLc '>f the abovo chisse^ ha^t> not applied ;n number*; sutTv i^-Dt ,to 
mainta n MJs prr)i>orti««n. c^uahfiPd students of the other categories may be se- 
lected to fill tho remainins r>penin;:.*J, 

0 03 If participation In any «?ch5ol spf>n-«:ored program or a^tivI^v ha<; pre- 
viously bit n liKiit^'d to ^^uilontji based on color, national ori^iln, race. reU^ri^ n. or 
sex. then the School Commi*t<*e shall m^ke active efforts to insure that equal 
af<:Tr.vNs to all 'school ♦fH.^nK>red propranis or actiwties be pro\ided \Mthin the 
^v<ifem. 

US\4 The Srhool Committee shall examine all scbethilm? procMpires to 'n*iure 
that thf^e d^ nor iminde »qual arce'^stoall clas-es (required or elective) recard- 
less of color, naf iopal orijyji. raco. relijrion or >ex. 

fKr» All siJin, 1 sv^ttins nni^t insure that all new purchase*; of textbook's and 
edU'-aMonal matrrliK. inrlmlintr festiri^ and evaluative de\ I»-e«t. u<;ed in Mhoois 
sholl reflect 'he standard^ set '^ut in scttion 6 02 of the<e Rejrulations. 

O.OC The snnerinterdfnt of each scho^J sy^t^-m '^h.'ill mnuallv examine tbe 
total system of aec^evs to each school within the disnnof nnd sluiU tnke aw 
ne(^e«;sarv nfrirmatiYe action, and adopt any neressarv iUan-jr^ to m^-iire th9t 
all oh<;Mrh s fo equal aee<-<;<: for all per^on^ rejrnrdles*; of race. se\. color. rif^Monftl 
origin or religion no matter how AibtV or unintrnfh'd, are removed. Sp/^r-^al 
(-ire ^h'\V t.iken when information or evidence indicfttn^ the ah^enee nr the 
mark<^dlv flwproportionate enrollment in r.nv sflf>ol of ^tud»>nfs of eirij<»r se^. or 
of anv ruii\\. national or relijrioijs group present within the communitr wUch 
the ^-( hool serve*?. 

fiCi7 A* the becrlnnlpff of the ^-hool vear. the superintendent of each ,<erhool 
sv'sfr'n «?hnll be responsible for ^j'endinsr to the parents of all school flee children. 
In their primary lansimce a norice of the existence of Chapter 022 and of it^ 
Implications fnch notice '^hall include the information that all courses of stud v. 
extra-curricular activities* and ser\icfs offered by the school are available with- 
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ont regard to race, sex, national origin, color or religion. Vi^u request, the De^ 
partment of Edncation shall Provide a translation in re^iuebted lantjuigta lo 
assist ^supenniendents m complying v:\th this sectioa 

9.Ui> The bui/eriniendent shall inform the comnAunity of the e\istenct? t»f the 
law and of its imphtations through ne^vapaper r«lea&e» ur radio or ttitwsiui> 
aunonncenieuts. 

i>irt> The superintendent of each ischool system dhall make certain that em-^ 
plo>ers whv recruit ne\\ umplo>ee& in and thruu^b the bchuuh* of that di-^tr.ct/ 
du lioi di^c^lUlinate yju accuurU oi race, coiur, sti., rt-iiglon ur national or.;;in in 
thwr hiring and recruilnieni practicvs within the schuul^. Befure any eiiii»lu>er 
ib allocs ed tu rtcruit at ur tnrou^ ah> bchooi, tlie eUii>lo3er i^liall he required to 
Sign a statcuitnt that he, hhe doe? nut discriminate in hinng or em^>onieut 
practices on acci>unt of race, color. &e.\, rehgioh or r.ational origin. 

Anj contni/utiOiiS to a school fur activities and a\\ards within or .^^iHjn- 
sored by the .•^^,h*A*l »>r for hchular^hii^^ ftdministered hy the school niaUt- af;tr 
the eftt'ciiNe date uf ihvsG Kc^ulauuiis h> any i>erbuni>» group or urganLzatioii 
Khali he free from any restrictions based ui>on nici?. color, sex. reli^un ur lia- 
tional »>ri;:in ualt>s the clear l>urpo^e of the restriction U to remod} a i.ncir 
dibcrimination. 

Oil it .•ihail he the rcsponstihility of the School Committee and the SuinrTin- 
teiidi-nt to pruvide nc^^ss^try iriformaUon and jn-st;r\'iCe training for all .>cl»uot 
I>ersoniit*I in order to ; * j> 

:id\uncf means of achieving educational ^J^ls in a manner free from dis- 
cuMinntiou on nccount of race, color. <eXvJpiigion or national ongin. 
eiihaiice tonsciimsr.i'jss of the kinds of ^criminatory and prejudicial prac- 
tices and behavior which may occur in ilh public schools. • 

0 lii Tht» i>rimlpal uf taih .school shall annually examine the Bystem uf a^ce«> 
to t^acb cour-r uf .vtudy, advanta^xe and privilege providt»d within the school auct 
shall take auy ntH.-e8^ary affirmalf\e action and adopt any nect-^.^^ry (h.iiis't:^ ti> 
in.sure iti.it ail ob^tacltN to etjual access for all student ^ regardless of racp. * ^lor^ 
&e\. rvh^i^n or nata>iiai origin no ntatter how subtle or umntcnded are r*'niu\t'd^ 
SiHK'ial tare .<hall bt' taken when inft>rmation or e\idc-nce indicates the alc^^ncn* 
OP thi' niarkt»di> divproiM>rtturi<ite participation ot .students of either ^e\ t r of 
any r.'tt'ial, natiuriai ur reiigioux gr^up present in the school, In aiiy ct>ursp uf 
study, advaniaRe or r»nvilcge offered by or through the school. 

9.1.^ The principal of e«nh *ch(K>l shall annually inform student.^ in a manner 
certain to rt^ach all stuilonts. of the existence of the law nnd its implicatu>hS^ 
The princifi^i! ^huii inform them that all courses of ^tudy. extra-curricular nc- 
ti\itii-ft, arnl -er^ices aad faiilities offered by the school are available \Mth<»ut 
regard to raa\ sex. c(»lor. national origin or religion. 

9.1 1 I>eiMrtinvnt h*rads and teachers shall annually examine the » nr llment 
for each course nuder thtir juriMl^ction. Whenever there apgjg^rs an absence or 
markedly dl^proI^>^iOliate participation in any class of a racial, national.' K'x^ 
rehjTJf^^n.s or o^I.er grcnip. the department head or teaciier ?hnU n-port thts UiUhe 
priiuipal aihl appnprtate and Imraediate steps shoiild Ik* taken tu reempTTasize 
to the eronp vt students eligible to take the course, that the cour^v is opwt to all 
stucJvnt.N rt^nHtss of race, ^x. color, national origin or religion^ The d^i'nrt- 
meht head and leitchers shall ab»<> carefnlly review the total sySeni t^f n<<v^8t 
to tI*M ceu''*»e and the.<<»urse content to determine if either unnecessarily dts;' 
eoura^Jt's purl lei i>ati(»n by any grotip. Any obstacle to equal access or parti^'ipa- 
tion m»2<t b'* n mo\ed. 

9.ir» T>t?paptnient hi'ads. principals and teachers shall regularly 'scrutinize 
all tl.i-snH Li pr Hcdures and practices to determine If any group of students Isp 
di««f ri7riinatf>''ily (la.*«Mfied or identified hy the teacher either hv words or action* 
Imtie* or prlvih ijes -hall he distributed among the students without rccnrd for 
sex, rai^, cv»lor. naiion.^1 origin or religion. Derogatt^y epithets or refennces to 
^le.Tilr^rs »if eithi r se x or of any racial, national or religious gronp shall not be 
usf d by school t)er«onnel. 

9.1 fi School person n»d encaged in directing, coaching or n^^'^lsting In atiilelle 
or extra-eurrii uUr a«.tl\itl<^ siiall, regularly examine the enrollment for each- 
attiiity under their jurisdiction. Whenever there appears an absence of. or nr 
roarke<11y disproportionate participation In any activity by persons of eltlier sex 
(except as limited by section 7.00 > or of any racial, nati(»naT or rellKion? group 
found In the schooL the schi>ol personnel attached to the activity shall report 
this to the prinilrml and appropriate and Immediate steps should be taken to 
re-empha-tee to the group of students eligible to participate In the actitity. that 
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UiD actiYitv IS open to students %Vithout re;;ard to race, sex, nation^r origin 
religion or\-olor. QualificaUou.s for particii^twn bball albo be carefully revieNNCd 
to see if thev unnecessarily act to exclude certain groups of students. 
Xl7 Guidance cfmusellors and other bchool personnel provuliug pupil per- 
.^i'nel services witJun a school bball maKo certain that tht^v are serving members 

both ^eM^s and of all ra<;es, fiatHnialities and religions found in the ^\ooh 
Guidance counsellors or other persons .pro\ idin^ pupit personnel services shall* 
regularly make certain that the students are aware that their services are 
available to all students. • » i r.^; 

01^ The opportunitv to receive guidance and counselling in a student s.pr - 
mary laoguage .>houid be made a\ailable to students from homes uhere Englibh 
is not the primary language spoken. . , *t v^n 

U 111 Since adults serve as role models for students, school authorities shall 
utilize adults in a variety of jol»s, and a"s members of policy making committees, 
to the extent consistent with their contractual obligations, NNithout regard to 
race, color, sex, religion or national origin. , ^ . , I ,k 

•VJO Adults serMng on athletic regulatory boards shall fairly represent ih^ 
" inten-<t of*^l>oth male and female students. 

10(H) Comjflaiytf Procedure. , i. ^ 

m.Ol A parent, guardian or other person or group. Including but not limited 
to ttie Rt'gionnl Advisory Committee, who believes that c. TO. s, 5 of the General 
Ijiw^ or ibo'se ReguliitiDUS has been or is being violated, may request a \\Titten 
stntenieor of tbe reasons therefor from the rpspon-^ible School Comnuitoe and 
wnv ^ulimit a ^-^pv of such request U* the Bureau of E^iual Kducatiunal Oppor- 
tunitv of the Department of Education. If such request is made, a copy of su<^h 
reque«<t «ihall be sent J^y the Schtjol Committee to the Bureau of Equal Educa- 
tional HpyM>rtunity. _ ^ , . * *v 
^ 10 0'^ The School rommittee shall respond promplty in writmc: to the com- 
plan»;rig partv. The School Committe<i shall also send a c<jpy of its response to 
the Bureau of E(iu:il E<lUf*ational Opportunity. 

10 The Bureau of F^jnnl Fxlucational Opportunity shall act, as the r*^pre- 
tentative of the Board of E<lucation for the purpo.>e of receiving complaints 
pur-ua':t to ^]u <0 K'egUlation«. 

lom TJie Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity «hall. pursuant to a 
compluiPt received under section 10.01 or on its own init;a(i\e. conduct nvr>w«; 
to insure compliance wiMi c. 70. s. and the-e Uetiulatioi's The Sd^onl roimivt- 
tee and the specUic schooHs) involved shall ccoper^ite to the fnlb st extent wirh ^ 

sut'h revie w. - > t> i 

10 0,'>, In the event of non-compliance with Chapter 0. <i. •> '^•r th» sn Besriila- 
tions, the Board nf Education may ta^-e surh action a« it s^^es fit, inriudiiic:. hut 
fiAt lmnte<^ U\ withholdins: of ftinds or r^forral of the muttt^r to the Olfice ot tW^ 
Attorney General for appropriate le^al action. 

^U: P\nKOTT. T think tho pro]>lems that the State is havin<r .^ith 
irottinir them adoptod i«; that th^ vocational education people, th^ 
administrators^ are findinor it very difficult to accept re^rulations 
wliich attempt to set up quotas 'or really permit up to 50 percent or 
innnv of the traditionally male courses being balanced. 

;NIr?. CTiraioot. Thank you vovy much/ I ^vill now recoofnize 
ifr. Pressler at this time, 

^fr. PRK*iST>n. I am oroinc^ to vote in just a moment, T <rue?5 we all 
are. T wonder if vou could send me or respond here with some ex- 
amines of the affirTnative artibn programs you are talkiii<r about 
that would apply to some of the situations in mv district. I would 
. like to fff't some specific *e.\amples of what you talked about. 

Mr. Pari^ott. Yes. I will be vert happv to submit added su^:£res- 
tions on affirmative action programs^ I ihink there are a 'couple of 
facts that have to be recoirnized. One relates to teacher education 
and the status of teacliers, be they male or female, in general. 

Til at is, as many States have noted and as has be^jn noted by the 
Office of Education, the demand for new teachers is drastically 
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Aovm. partinilarlv at the perondary levpl. As teachers become more 
unionized and haVe packacfes that relate to tenure, you are going to . 
<TPt. I think, nn agincT teacher forcQ \vith locketl-ni societal vftlue^^^. 
and I think, unless— and this is wl^at I xould say ^'oukl be a part of 
the affirmative action progi-am. Unless' States recognize th^ and 
reJillv program insorvice tiaifiing to begin to hit at soDie of these 
issued, then the problem is going to be very hard to resolve. 

Now. again, here, the u^e of Fedeml funds to 10(>percent support 
inservice'traininir. I think, is a-misuse of funds. I think thOre has 
to l>e some more than pintle persuasion to convice thein that they 
ought to be using State and local moneys to develop affinnative ac- 
tion progi-ams. . ^ ^ , i n 'i : 

In the Commonwealth T have seen Federal funds used legally but 
really baillv. because, for oxample. on the handicapped, on the dis- 
advantaged— and I fear with monev that are provided, especially 
for eliminating sex^ias. that most of the money is going into^^ 
search, since that i^foerv comfortable way to delay any real ^ctiohv 
and that the serdcc^ student.^ and senMce to society is delayed foi 
another 4 or 5 yeai-s, and I feel that that has really happened with' 
handicapped programs, particularly where Stat^is have spent mil- 
lions of dollars -looking at behavioral objectives afid why people are 
trainable pr.what areas^hey are trainable in. , 

This hasn't really served the cause of training or educating more 
handicapped students. » - ^ - ' 

Mrs. CinsHOLM. Thank *vou. ^Ir. Buchanan? 

Mr. BucuAXAX. Thank you, Madam Chairperson. The Gene-ral 
Accounting Office recently "dicl u study on the Office of Education 
concerning vocational education, whicfi was rather critical of their 
tle<iree of supervision of what was in fact happening in the States. 

Would you cojicur with the GAO-rc4)ort that thfire:.is^a_ need for 
better supervLsidn by the Office of Education and tKe State and Xu- 
tional Advisory Cofmcil of what is in fact happehiii^?^ 

Mr. Parrot^, df.course the— T have read the GAO report. I have 
reftd the reaction by the Office of Education. I am familiar with the 
AVA stand on thi^. ]Mavbe. since Massachusetts is not one of those 
States that was selected" for investigation, I shouldn't comment, but 
I will. * . / 

I think it is fair to say that I am considered somewhat of a maver- 
ick in mv own State by vocatiofaal administrators.^ I don't come 
from— I have not been educated in vocational education, although 
in the Xavy I did a 21-week electronics program and at that time 
was a technician. t 

I think that what is needed is not only people who understand vo- 
cational education, but know how this fits into the general education 
program. 

I think the GAO report was accurate insofar as it identified some 
real problems. T think that some of the criticisms about the statistical 
base or the data ba^^e on whicli some of the con^hisions were based is 
perhapsq— and the States that were involved ^tould have to attest to 
the accuracy of those. ... 

I would say that the same criticisms of that report^ greeted our 
first report 2 years ago. That was the firsl'report in which wc really 
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s?tarted identifying some of the issued. I think the issues that wei:e^ 
identified \verc" verj' real, and I would -say that those relate also^'to' 
"Massachusetts. 

Now, State advisory councils came into some modest criticism in 
the GAO report. Our power is somewhat tenuous. We only paxtici- 
pnte. We have no authority to do anything on the State plan. Wo 
«re required to certify, hut w'h don't certify the State pJan. We cer- 
*if V that we have participated in the State plan. 

In terms of the key tlirust o<f most councils' evaluation* again wp 
sire advfsory to tlie State board. Now I think in Massachuse'tts we 
have a very active and interested State board. We arcv one of the 
few State boards that have a madam chairperson. She has just 
stepped down. We now have a chairman. We have articulate and 
*rood representation from women* aud one of those women — Two of 
the women serve on a sioecial subcomnrtittee on the Stat<5 board of 
vocational education and are very active in^making these changes. 

>rr«^. CnisuoLir. Go aliead. • 

Mr. BrciiAXAX. Perhaps for the record Ms. Fabian — No, Ms. ^ 
"Rideont — you are Rideout? • / Jm 

^ 5ls. RmEotrr. Yes. . » 

Mr. P>urruxAX. I am verj^ interested in your "survival for sino^les'' 
proirram and the degree of acceptance that it has found, and I am 
fllso interested in the whole idea of how you get human attitudes to 
<»haiiiro so that you can have skills encouraged for both young men 
iin<J y<;>uncr women. 

Has this been generally pretty ^\ell accepted by your peer group 
iis a ofood thinf^r? 

MS. RiDKoi-T. The courses that we have instituted have been very 
"well accepted. Yes. When we instituted a course like "survival for 
sirfllies/' vro have seemed to attract a lot of males who otherwise 
w-onldi^^take a home economics ^course or a cooking course per se. 

T mer^jmned two^ kinds of attitudinal barriers. First, with the 
jst4ident?;^*cond, with the administration. The way to change — one 
of the ways is tJirough elementarv school or preschool using the kinds 
of frame? that w^^^re demonstrated up here before. I strongly support 
tho^e. and I think ^jj/tnglng the attitudes early is one of the ways. 

The only time t]il8||j^iore are student attitudes that prohibit fe- 
malrs from getting aheHJJs when the fifirls try to go ahead and chal- 
lonije something that nwght take something away from the males, 
nnd that is when it bothers them. 

,For* example, in the athletic program, I know when the female 
nthletes are trying to iret more money, more programs, at times 
they do encounter barriers from their male peers, but I think the 
support basically is there. 

T would like to submit the article for the record. 

^frs. CinsiroLif. Without obiection it will be included. 

[The document referred to follows^] 

This Is the doctiment nforrod tr> by Ms. Rideout oiitUninff the "Survival for 
Singles'" cour^o about whirh Mr Bnchnnan asked. The material fs from Knleidd* , 
smpp "A S|)ecinl Tssnp : What to Do About 622". Winter 107.^. published by 
the Mn^s. iVpt of Education. Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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SE^fioB High Schools 
• / - 

V *• 37. SCRntAL FOR SINGLES ^ , % 

(Silver Lake Regional High School, Pembroke St. Kingston 02360 

Superintendent : Francis M. Moran. ^ 

Ji4'i)oried by: Beth Kurowski and Marjorie Little. Teachers. 

Jnjf/rmation Contact: Nonuan G. I»ng. Coordinattw^ tilV5.^5-3S44. 

Adfuintatrattve (J intact: Albert l\ Argejiziauo, PriiicH^. G17-o8:>-05-t4. 

Program hCfjau: September 1074. ^ 
^ People xnvolvvd: 1 staff. 21 students. « 

Survival for Jsingles is a feeniystur coed heniur tuurse offered through the Home 
Efuiioma-s Duv^rtment. The main objective of the course is? tu make students 
intire uware oi tlie xi^btfe, rospoji&ibilitiejj. and ijroblcnib that thtj^ face as young 
adults, ' * ' > 

^ V/e stndy a variety of subjects based on tlie students' needs and interests. 

Thi^ .V iiiester tiie studenrs have indicated an interest to study the following 
topiis. apartment Iiuntuig, bu.unt; a car. peraonal money uuanageuieut. banking 
* i>er\iccs, larpers and joi>:^ alco|>oU-ni And drugfe. and new life^tyU\s. Ha>|ng bqth 
male and female opinions on the various topics leads to very interesting 
dis<^'Ussions. 

A toiir^e in Survival Cooking is ufft*red to senior students who Ifaven't had a 
ciianco In'fore to t.ake a foinls class and for those \\ho had no interest until 
facvd With the thou^ljt of cooking their own meais. Tlie clioice of recipes covers 
a broatl sampling of foods that are i)0{)Ular and niddcrately priml ; from pa«; ^ 
cjikt'S and syrup to lasagna and yeast Threads, as well as traditional desiserts. 

The classes have students of both heaves working pleasantly togetlier. ' So far. 
we've liad no id^^ntrty tnists oVer a boy wearing an apron *ind washii^g (fishes or 
a girl sweeping the floor. All jobs uro intercljanged from^day to day. Tl'ienrarn- 
ing is active as the students develop skills in the use of equipment and cooking 
teehniques. Our end product Is people uho tan better deal with the daily event 
oi preparing foods they enjoy. 

Editor's y^ote: A similar program is srheduled fo be'jin in the spring of 197o 
at MiltPn High School. Central Ave.. Milton Ot*lSO. Further information may be 
obtained from Roger Connor. Principal. 617-0)90-7220. 

^Ls. RibEOtrr. The carpentry .course has been received very well 
by the female students. There is a lot of enthusiasm. 
' Mr. BrcnAXAX. Thank you. 
Mrs. CinsnoL:^. ]Mr. l^Iosse. 

yiv. MossE. ThariV you, Madam Chairperson T would like to thank 
the female witne^es for having brou^^nt Mr. Parrot with them to 
. testify. I would like to. address my question to the tVo ladies. 
„ It IS refreshing to have witnesses who are able to view this prob- 
lem prospectively and not retrospectively, as we all are forced to do. ^ 

wonder with what frequenrv you may have heard your female ^ 
peers expre.ssinj^ or lamenting^ the fact that they have not had courses 
* made niailffble to them in the traditionally technical male areas? 

Do you at times discuss that? How often do you discuss it? What 
are tlie issues that are raised? 

Ms. Fartax. The vocalization T have heard is in two areas. ^In 
Chelmsford primarily, when the budget came out last year and we 
found that boys' sports' were getting $5,500 and girls' sports were 
getting $1,200. some girls got together and protested, and they ^ot 
into not necessarily brinfjinfi: boys' budget down this year, but raising, . 
the girls' budget up. I don't know how tjiey did that, but they man- 
. ><v ^g^^ to talk to the school committee <and reason with them, so that 
. is one area. . , ' 

Another area is in the traditional history course. Some girls realized 
that the histoi-y courses they were learning from dealt with pri- 
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marily male fij^ures. Tlicy wore learning about all the heroes ana 
no heroines, so they got together again and they spoke with a cer- 
tain teacher, and this certain teacher arranged to have a course on 
^vomen in today s society. That has generated a lot of interest and 
they have .a lot of students already in the course, and it won't bp 
offered until next year, so those are the two areas in Chelmsford. 

!Mr. MossK. ^\jside from curiculum and textbook types of issues, 
do the female students ever complain al/but the fact that they have 
not beeji allowed to nm lathes or work in the wqpdshop, or do your 
counterparts complain that they have not been allowed to take home 
economics, or would people belittle them for that fact? 

"Wliat I am driving at is this. We can sit up here all day and say 
that we A\ant to provide equal opportunity for everyone, but prac- 
tically speaking what is the desire of you w^iom we benefit, to have 
those opportunities made available? / 

Ms. Fabiax. Well, we doiVt have a vocational school in Chelms- 
ford. Our vocational program is minimal, so really I am not too fa- 
miliar with that. 

Ms. HiDEOjCT.^To answer the first part of your question about 
whether or not I hear complaints on the part of female students 
when they can't get into programs, fir^t of all, I do hear it on the 
curriculum level, h\w you don't want me to talk about that. I don't 
^ant to talk abonTit '^either. 

\In the vocational area,, the courses'are opening now, but, when 
th§^_first female student tried to apply to get into the carpentry 
^ernirseTShe haci a very difficult time, and there was quite a bit of — she 
was told that she wasn't — did she really want to be working around 
all' those machines? Did she really think she could hack it being out 
in the cold weather working on a house and things like that? 

There was a lot of controversy over her joining the class, but, as 
soon as she was allowed to join, it was made possible that females 
were able to join* so it was not as much complaint on the part of 
female students a,bout not being able to get into the courses, because 
they can get into courses now* I mean they are not denied the right 
to get into* the courses. ^ 

I tftink that part of your question — I am not sure — was whether 
or not males might resent that when the females get in there. 

Mr. MossE. Do they?r 

Ms. RuDKOXJT. To p, cerpin. degree, I think that is true. I don't know 
whether it is. unfortunate or not, but the fii^st female who did g^t 
into the carpentry bourse got pregnant and had to drop ou^, and 
there was quite a, bit of resentment on their part, that the course had 
been filled then they allowed this first female to come in. '\Miat did 
she do but a typically female thing to do and hrtve to leave? 

Mr. ]Mo;^SE. Aladam Chairperson, I would hope to suggest for the 
record that the resultant pregnancy was not a direct by-product of 
the educational opportunity afforded. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. CinsHOLM. Thank you very much. Mr. Parrot, J would like 
to ask you a question. We have heard a great deal of testimony this 
morning as to the fact that we are living-ipiow iif the IQTO's ami not 
the 1930's and 1940% and,, as we try to cope with the many problems 
in this area in our society,' no matter how much legislation is written 
or no matter how much we may talk about giving courses, the in- 
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virtue of certain inequity of opportunity, it seems to me that we still 
have to continue to deal with attitudes, attitudes that have been 
inculcated in the minds of persons in the rest of society, ^^omen 
have always been given prescribed roles and men have been given 
prescribed roles. ... . , , , 

Mv question is this. We know that it is pfoing to take quite some 
time for the general society to move in that direction, but what do 
vou do with individuals, professionals in the particular field, who, by 
virtue of certain tenure rights, aVe not able— because of their own 
attitudes— to encourage and help people to see the varietv of diHer- 
cnt kinds of careers and opportunities that are possibilities tor 

^^Hiave spoken rccentlv with some teachers in vocational education, 
nnd thev have attitudes and the patterns of behavior which are not 
conducive to the encouragement of new non-traditional courses of 
training for women. . ^ . 

How does one handle that? mat are you going to do with these 
individuals who have tenure rights, and who have traditional atti- 
tudes? . ^ - , ^, . 

Mr. Parrott. That is a very loaded question, Madam^ Chairperson. 
I think there are a lot of things that can, be done. I think that what 
vou have said is right. In a traditional society, where change is con- 
sidered illegitimate and you are faced with that, with very current 
problems, but looking at what has happened m educatioji over the 
past few years, it is there. i.v ^ 

Certainly— and I think there has to be another recognition that 
particularly in Massachusetts or in a State like Pennsylvania, that 
local initiative— this is it in education, and that the State, while 
it has something it can do with granting funds or withholding fimds, 
has really got to do what I think State advisory councils and the 
National Advisory Council has to do. It has to provide leadership. 
It has to start becoming advocates because lacking any other power, 
the more you can motivate other groups to focus on some real issues— 
and I know that Joanne, Joanne Steiger, has recently left the IS ation- 
al Advisory Council, but I have been working with one of the women 
council members, Margo Thornilel, to really etart changing the guide- 
lines under which we operate, and I think you have got to get States 
identifying the issues with which they are faced to get a better pic- 
ture of what national problems are, because national problems m 
education arise out of what states and local communities are doin^, 
and not the other way around. 

I think that, although the National Advisory Council has done 
a lot, I think you get a very distorted view, as the Ofnte of Educa- 
tion does, of what the States' problems are, by simply getting all 
of «s to report back in a familiar format. 

They found it very difficult when Massachusetts and New Jersey 
and New York and Pennsylvania changed theirs to start reflecting 
what the local problems were and then trying from that to gain 
something. In-service training has to be done, and that can be done 
with State funds, perhaps with some help from Federal f unds> but 
that can't be the only thing. 

I think that through State certification requirements, through 
building in accountability factors, we have review committees, two 
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or three persons within school districts, that begin to'test classroom 
performance as it relates to sex bias, sex discriminating, and there 
are other issues that one can become concerned with, becapse it is 
the changing the mix, whether it is male or female bias, in terms of 
attitudes. It is very difficult to do. 

The hardest nut to crack, of course, is parental attitudes. I just— I 
don't know what you can do on that. I like the Scandinavian system 
of the folk hi^h schools where parents and older people periodically 
can request either training programs or are brought in at Goyern- 
ment expense. I think it may not aU be Government, but to really— an 
auto mechanic, a bank president housewife— come in together, 
talk about some of the issues. 

That gets to be a ver>' expensive program, but I am not sure how 
you change parental attitudes, unless it is through special effort. I 
think adult education is one w?^y. I think the retraining of people 
that get to a career stop or in the. automotive industry, for example- 
it will never rehire— I am showing my economic background— I think 
will never get back to the heyday of a few years ago, and you are 
faced with that whole retraining cycle, and I think, as you set up 
any of these programs that you set up, it has to have something in 
there dealing with changing societal values. 

It suggests to me that not only do you continue with .a forward 
program thrust in occupational education, but through the. elementary 
and secondary education acts go back and Start putting in fundin<r 
at the kindergarten or pre-kindergarten levd. . ' 

You cannot just do it all at once. I thinf you have to sort of 
work both ways. It takes time. It seems to me you don't wait 5 years 
and then do it. You have to start working with those problems now. 

i think there are other thinga that States can do stemming from 
leadership and advocacy. 

Mrs. Chisholm. Thank you. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. I would like tc^just a couple of things. Madam 
Chairperson First of all, I mentioned the earlier testimony of Pamela 
Kobey. 1 would like the testimony that she had originally prepared 
tor submission to this committee entered into the record, if I might. 

Mrs. CnisHOLM. Without objection the testimony will be made 
part of the record. 
•[Prepared statement referred to follows:] ' 

^ Vocational Education and Women ♦ 

(By Pamela Ann Roby, A/;sociate Professor of Sociology, University of Califor- 
nia—Santa Cruz) 

vocational education 

>.3^!^^ college and university enrollments and the school age^^^tion have 
been leveling off or declining, vocational education has been bSn^^^ stale 

onVoTlmMd^Vn^^^ ?(i5f.^5j*ia°^^ Academy of Rc!oncPV Committee 

Erf— 

fesfJooal or ... a baccalaurtte or higher degree.** y«i»fu*«3 » » . exciuamg . . . pro- 
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Toeatiunal educatiun eiiroHineiits increased from roughly 7.5 million to nearly 
10 million fium 100i5 to 197;:. Vocational educatiim lias been eyui more bULLei,^- 
ful iii tetms of funding. i)\er the bame years when enrolhm'nt.s increased hy a 
third, the fiindini^ more than doubled. In 1906 vocational education reLcMVcd 
^UOU niiliiuii in federal and $U3U million in btate and local funding, in 1972, the 
hi^un'i, Were ^M'A million and bilhun, respect i\ely.'' In additioii, the Higher 
Edncatioii Act of 1972 authorized ^\)oO iuilhoii i^Mr tlie next 3 years fur piist- 
^Lcondary i>ctupation»il (i e. \ uc.ititJiiaI> ediuatiun. This .sum \\as o\cr three 
times that anUiuiized for the e.stabhbhnieiit of ne\\ Couimunity collegei> and tlie 
oxpantiion of uld oiies — $275 miilioii.* * 

WOMEN' IN V0CATJ0:?AL EDfCATlON 

During. tlii:> period of growth, what inipact has vocational education had on 
girU aial wuiueiiV* Mo^t of tiie answer to this iine'>tion iS not known. Houtver^ 
a com p.i rati \e btudy of vocational education by Kaufiuan ct aL in 1907 coii- 
eluded : 

♦ ♦ * vocational education * * * is being restricted by the prevniling ster* 
eot>pes that restrict the vocational self eonccpti? of young girls. * * * It has 
been established for soaic tinie that there are no basic differences in iiitel- 
ligence bct>\ecn the sexes. When given the opportunity, women Ila^e proved 
they can handle almost any job that a maii can. With the increasing demand 
^ Uir highly skilled indi\iduals, society caniiot long a|Iord the waste of humau 
resouices caused by the pre\ ailing limitatloiis un the utilization of female 
abilities* 

Murt' recently, the U,S. Department of Labor sponsored *'Women in Appren- 
ticeship Project" observed : 

9S.5% of the enroll ees in Wisconsin High School industrial classes were 
^ male. The girls are gi\en honie economics or, if they are not on the college 
track, business subjects. In most schools girls are either overtly forbidden 
or subtly discouraged froui seriously experimenting with shop courses that 
lay the foundation for work in the skilled trades : too great an interest in^ 
or proficiency nt, things technical are considered "unfeminine". TUi^ putsf 
must women at a disadvaiitage when taking selection tests that examine 
familiarity with the tools and terms of the trade.* 
Xatioawide, of the 0.4 million women and girls enrolled in public vocational 
programs in 1972, the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor ha» 

. ^ 

'National and State Adrlsory Councils on Vocational •Education. *The Impact of the 
Vocational Kducdpon Amendments of 1908,** nn unpuMl«ihed mimeo prepared for the 
U S Conprcsslonnf OvCFBlffht IlcarlnjM on the Vocational "Education Act, AprU 1974. 

''The muney nuthorJzfd by the Higher Education Act was specifically for training for 
";:ainfiil eni(»luviaftnt as ^tnol-^klllod or skiUed worker« or technicians or subprofcsslonals 
In ncogni/.ed occupations (incUidin^ new and emerfrlng occupations), It prohibited tte 
funding; of proj^ramw le.idlnf? to a bachelor's dogree." .Tcromo Karabel. *TrotoctInir the 
PortaU . Class and the Commanity College,'* Social Policy, Vol, 5, No. 1, May/ June 1974# 
p 15-0 

< Originally I Intended thk paper to be on the effect of vocational education on minor- 
ities aK ^vell as on women, but I founU that the vocational education Issue affectin;; the 
t^vo proups arc quite diverse. In fact, the effect of vocational education on and the needsr 
of Trtrlojs minority groups are also hlcbly rarled. Therefore. In order to confine this 
paper Xn reasonable bounds. I am llmttinj; It to women. I yery much hope that othery 
wlii address themsdves to the effect of vocational education on varlou** minority sroiip3, 
Herbert Striner and .Tacob Kaufman tt al have begun this effort. See Herbert E Strlner, , 
, Toward a Furdamcntol Program for the Tratnino* Employment and Economic Equitu of 
thf Amenran rndmn. "WaMiington. B.C. . The Ujjohn Institute, 1968, pp. 30.3-304, Jacob 
J, Kaufman. CaVl .T Schnefcr. Morgan V, Lewis. Plvhl W. Stevens, and Elaine W. Hnnsp, 
The Role of Secondary FSchoola in the Preparation of Youth for Employment, A Com^ 
pnrativt f^tudit of the Vocational, Academic and General Curricula, University Park, 
Penn, , Institute for Research on Human Resources. 1967. chapter 9, "The Necro and 
Vocatlonnl Education.'* A recent U.S. Office of ClvU RUhta sampllnC of 79 area voca- 
tional schools In Illinois. Indiana. MlchUan ond Ohio found that only 135 of the 2.f)12" 
Instmctors In these >*chool» wore minority members (5.3%) despite the fact? that the 
mlnoritv population of -these four states is more thnn tO%, the representation of minor* 
itles anion;: all the pjibllc elementary and secondary teachers of these ronr states ap- 
proaches 10^, and minorities are a hlch proportion of the work force at all levels or 
skill and competence In these Pfatcs. Peter E. Holmes, Director. Office for rlvll Rltrht^, 
XTS. Department of Henlth. Education and Welfare. "Enforcement of Civil Rlffhtsr 
Statutes in Area Vocntlonal-Technlcal Schools.*' pnper prepared for the Annual Meetln^r 
of State Directors of Vocational Education, Woshlni?ton, D.C May 1. 1974. p. 11 

?Kmifman ct n?.. op. cit.. p. 10-1.^; cf. Bernard M. McAUster. Currionhtm Selection 
and iSttcrr^* of Tmth Grade Girh an Related io Selected Ninth Grade Characteristic^r 
T'nivorsltv Park. Penn.: Vocational Development Sttidlcs Monograph Vo. 9, Pcnnsjivanla 
Stat^ University Department of Vocational Education, 1973. . 

•Manpower Administration, ITS. Department of T>ahor. Women in Apprentieethip-^ 
Whn NotT Manpower Research Monograph No. 33, Waihlngton, D.C.: U.S. QovernmeDf 
Printing Office, 1974, p. 1. 
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reported 'A>% were U*inK trained in h»*me e<onomi<> and anuflier.OOrf in nffic'e 

pratiK-es. Ver> f^Av were be»n« prtparfd for trud»» indu^^trj. health rx-rupatianji 

otfcKir ihau nursing, or te^Kiiical jubv.' In a<kIitioiit uhil^ ft.iuale^ ct>mpri^ed ti3% « 

t»f xU(* >tudcnts (^nroUMtl jir i»i^.undary \tx.at.uiial tducaii*>r4 pn»2ram^. tiny cAin- * 

prised nnlj^ of th<"Se vnroUed in i>4*st-Kc< ^ndao' \tH^h'»r.al filuc.ition i>r<>- » 

i;ram> and 40''r of those enrolled in adult \otational ei>i<titiMn i'ru;:rains in the 

I .S. in The Bureau rel>^-'rt»-d further tliat little- effort U h^ .n;; made 

to tniule women into hiicher paying, l*-***' f^'Uial^-^tereot \ i^-d n{»,ifi«'n^ tJ?e 

Natiwial V-lauww.'A .Vs>nf,ian«>n v-tipiut*^ that \<y r«^> J*^ 1 nulliun ytu .•ik^hl^'s 

\viU »« . ur in primarily 'ru'liM<»i».»Uy iiiah- (f< U3;^ri<»n^ f<'r \\Li<h iii^h ^<,h'j**ls 

offer vocational cour>e^ with on^rydevel preparation, . • 



WOMEX"^ VOCATIONAL EDVCdTlOX .NEEDS AND THE L.\W 

In 15»74. 4o<^ of all fuen a^ed IC \eir? and o^er \u-re pan the lahur f- rc^. 
TheM* w^nieTi t*Mi.i»ri.-*'d c "f tne T«'ial la)M>r fiTie ^oinpared witii ly'c in 
31>4*J r\l«*Ni i»f tiiese u ^tiien. tiie r.^> I>epartnient '^f UiO»/r has> r*'i/<»rtfd. work 
bet-tu^e they mast. In Mar«:lj^i^7o. of the 34 iiiilln>D women in the h^l>^»r fttrce. 
over li.ilf wcri' eiihcx. s.i.i:le. uuiowetl. divorcfHl or ,>epjira*ed or had husl antls 
^nhuM* iiiL'oaiKx were le«.*s than ^.".iHXi a year An »rher «7 nifilp'n were niarri*-d 
to men with ineoiiie'? ht tween NO.^KMi and $7<hk> — lacome^ whi«ii fell liei»'W' the 
Bnr»iiU nf Lahor Stati^Jtk's' cr;teri.i fj^r e\en a low >tundard «'f l.MDir for an 
ur!*.»n laniily of ft>nr Mo8t of ihe^e workiii:; wonien had l<»w wai:es Tt.e fnU- 
Tinie year-rt^und i V> t«» .'^ week^ a yejtr. h»»yr^ or more a week » median, 
for^* lax wnse of female opera^^ive^ w.i^ :^r, 021 . of ^ervn e w-*TKers » except j>ri- 
vat«i^on.«jehrdd K $4.*>Of5 : and of non-fnrn'j lal>*irer^. .^.T.m in 1072 * 

T'l.eiitiai pay fT»r equal work, though importaiit. is only a «niall part nf the 
lar-'er question of wh;. women wurker^ receive h^w wa;:e'i. accurdint; to econ- 
omist Mary St«vensun- Kollowin:: an extensive analysijt of i-ensu-^ data, she has 
conf Inded That ^ex "sesTezatfon in lal>or market^; i> rhe real pr<'»MeTn imd-rlvlnj: 
Tow w tge»* that wom*n r^rtuvt- . . . Whenever w omen are cordoned o(f into 
a i irc-iiitA"M rdK-d numU'r «'f o< cu:>auf^»ns and i^du'^tri**^, ihe ♦ '«n*-f<juer'"< «^ ar^ 
wajjes.'* '* 7n line with St»*\en^on*< conrlu«iiouN Kiizal-etli W iUhnan ami Bev^rV 
yh K<HMy ha^e rec« ntlv reporte<l that although woni»*n, likr- ni»'n. find jol»^ in the 
ftt^t**-t ;rrtiw Inj: indu^triev. riK.lnv. a< in de^-ade^ [ta^r. no matrer what iT (Iu^trT> 
w*HT»*'j) are in, iIm'.v renjatn r In-^terwl m f»wer ap<l ]*>w*^r T»avjhc: oinir»ation? than 
men^J* AfVurdiUiT to a 1^*70 t'lhulari-tr. hv the Bnrc n ,,f tl ** {\ n-u^ for r/T.i^ipio. 
of tlie jni<'re than 2%^> di>tinct fM cnpotion^ ^e^^eweti m lOtiO hali of all women 



' F* r.»nir'"'"-'l 7 7''. of th(> «tn3<*nt^ pn^ffV^ti in ?^/'hr'^'"^1 x>t<^z^'\t^'*^ lOO"^- r»f 

th^s** [fi tr''<'<> .'»»"! -^^n i^m^rpT^s. ^~ f,f '^n^;*- m bc^'^h rf *Y'r,^f b'^mr* 

rmnorrVfc 7Tt%~'' "f tJ'<>'«»> \^ otTir*- p^vt^rinriH *n rh*- T' *5 In T*T2 r'^"'>K<v*h r'»»nn 

Kir Pf^^fson* o' iTrr^nlr t ^•-Tfi'-jni^ fafthiu Mrmbtr* fj* jrrT hv T^rmxelrc* end 

ontf ^ <»rw^KO/»Mv^F ^ 11 M-^ 1074 TaV<* ^^20 ' irt 

i= r ^ I».'*P4r*rr><>rf «n? K'(»»nr W^m' n « B"r*-'Hi» "WThr W'^m* n W<^rk*' W-^^h- 
^Incr^ri T^P'^ T' ? ^r.^r-rmfnt P-lrtinc OfBr^ M^rch 1^74 t^^^ Pnr-Tii r,f ''.-^h^T ^tn- 

*'h*«^i • jti^201 fr.- ->n 'I'-hTn fTmi'r of 4 in •tntnT-.T lOT*^ T' r>*^r.'»"»^T"^ ^^f 

I'/J «;^'r<"-nmfnt Print 'nr r>fS(V lono r>p 1-4 
^ rp-^r im*'' r^'-'U^n rV'^'^rf' ^-^^ •vrn'»<> of fornx^f* ..->'... workrr^ tvi* ^4 575 of non farm , 
^firr f^-^n^n^f^rr. ' Wom^^ « XVit*'* Po^t rvf ■Rf**^** F<^t>p'<^ *" ^i^" nr*^'*^**^ to 

o,p>#nf rf r'^.,-xF^/^n>»*vj T'T^'rr r«;tr of \f*r^'c''~ P*^ n Hi^^/^f* ♦Jo« 1*^74 "Piirrv 'n'n^«f<^no. 
. WOM-ini ^I \(nr*^hv «»nd ^^•^^r <lf*r<>n*on T"**!^ W^^n qni\ thr Worh^no Poor \n*i V'-hor 

F»car.^« hoTir^r w»r^c xrh'/'h err^nrtp th* ^flT^rt ^^f ^'^rt iXm^ sn^ ATf«»'ftme Trnrl:, 
mnpcv^rt r^*»<^?r«:»'vnns M«r/% on ir^ktr ♦«»milp<?* KMzaib<»th ^Vpirtm^n an^l P'^r^r'f J \l<^ 
T*^Ar rWb*-^ ^^'•TD'^n WorV-in \n*l.vRl* br Indq^trr and Occunatfon." Monthly Lahor 
Itfvifyi ToJ >7> Xft. 5. May 1974. p. 7. 
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workers were emplo^-ed lu only 21 occupations as compared with fbe first 60^o 
of male workers who were disi>ersed over 05 or three times us muhy occupa- 

tioiis 

Kurthermore, female-intensive industries continue to be considerably lower 
paying than maly intL'Ui,i\e industrleb. For example, Waldman and Mcl^addy 

^^°^^in Januurr 1973, most industries paying average weekly earnings of less 
than $100 w-ere feniale-inteusi\e. «e\eral wore paying under ^DO a week, 
while the weukly paycheck fur all industries avt-ragt'd $138. The average 
salar>' for all manufacturing workers was $159 a week in January 1073. For 
those in manufatauring indui^tries-that were ffmale-lutL-nslve, the average 
was much lower— for example the apparel indu&try, in which Hl^c of the 
employees wt-re women, paid average wt-ekly salaries of only ^03. 
Recently wumt-n iia\i; been bix*akiiig mto the higher paying skilled trades lu 
greater uumbyrs, but tliu pt-rcenuige uf women workers in these' jobs reuiiiins 
small il.OVo of women wo»kLr& u\er aj^e 16 w^re employed in craft and kindred 
jobs in May 1974).". \ . , . . . ,i • 

Social discrimination in ed*K.atiunal prugrams and industnal hiring rather 
tlmn aptitude iius barrt-d wuuifn fruiii thesf >kined jobs. Extensive studies by 
the Human Engiufenng Lahurutury of the Juhnsuii O'Cbnnor Uesearch Founda- 
tion show that man> wumuu have the aplituUes to perform jobs that have bteu 
dominated by mt'D. In fact tho research imUultes that no signiacant SfX differ- 
ences fXist in 14 of thy aptitude and knuwlfdge areas studied, and of the re- 
maining areas, men excel in 2 and women in 4." 

^^hlle incrt'ttslng nuniber.-> uf wuuieu need to earn wages adequate to support 
themselves and tht'ir tamihes and wliile^e cordoning off uf women in a limited 
number of o(cupatiuns has been shuwn to contribute significantly to their low 
wages, vuwitiunal educatitm as described above has not actively encouraged 
wumen to prepare fur and -enter hlglier paying, stereutjpicaUy male octnpations. 
Vocational educatiuiL leathers and coonselurs hav&^--in fact often actively dis- 
couraged wuinen frum takin.t,' these ci»«rsespr actually refusing to allow them to 
do so. At other limes tl^ey siuiply mislead women students by allowing or en- 
couraging them to believe that as wives and mulhers tJiey will not need to vvo^^k 
when m fact their husbands are unlikely to be able to supiHirt a family alone, 
and My neglecting diM,us.Moii uf current divorce rates and the curresponding high 
probability that women &tudeats as yuung^adults will have to support themselves 
and their childn^n. 

Eradicating these and other baniers to women aiid girls in vi^tioiial edn- 
cation IS no longer a matter of gallantry but a matter of law. Title IX of the 
1972 U.S. Education Amendment states ; 

iMirsoiis In the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participating in, be dt^nied the benefits of or be subjected to discrim- 
ination under any educational program or excluded from actively receiving 
federal financial assistjvnce . , " . 

This i>assage as well as the subsequent antJ-dl5criniinati<m provision witli re- 
gard to admission, student ai».ignment and faculty employment practices ap- 
plied to public or private institutions of rdcatlonal education, 

T 

EIL\mcATI>0 B.VRRiKKS TO WOMf.X !>' VOCATIOXAT. KDCCATIOX . PROPOSALS TOR 
HKSKARCII AND tjEVKI.OPMEXT 

♦ ♦ * prejudices and outmoded customs act as barriers to the full realiza- 
tion of W4)men.s basic rights which slionid be respt»cted and fostered a*, part 
of our Natiun's cominUmeut to bninan dignity, freedom, and democracy * ♦ *, 





"Mnr> Ij KUXk "Women In Tcchnlcnl Education," Tcchnicttl Education Xcici, VoL 
St, No !>. April 1072. p. 5. 
I'^Wnhlmnn anil SfcKaddy op. cit.j n. tO, 

'7 In 1070 nlmo^t hnlf a million women wore v^orklnp* In skilled occupations, up from 
277.000 <n 1900. Th" rate of Incrc.ife inbont 80<7r) xvaw twlro thnt for women In M\ oc- 
cup.itlnn^ nnd S tlmo^ tho rnte of Inorw^e for men In tbe skilled tridc<» .T/inlce NVipert 
Ilodffen untl Rtenhon K. Hemk ' Sex Stcreotvplnj: . Us Pecllne In SklUcd Tm(1oj»," 
Sfonthtjt t.nhor ItvvtC}(^, To/. 9t. :<o 5. Mny 1974. p. H. Mi.OOO femnle-* over nee 10 
were wnrk'ni: In rrnft nnd kindred jobs in Mny 1074. T R. De{>nrtment of Lnbnr. Tturfnn 
of I^bor ^;tntl5tle'*. flmploumcnt nnd Knrninot: June ;j>7J, WnshlngtoTi. D.C I S. Oov- 
crnm^nt Printlne Offloe, 19T<, Tnbleji -$20 nnd $21. pp. ol nml ^2 „, ^, , 

".Ton .T. liiirkfn. The PoicnHnt of Women, Research Bulletin S7. W.ishlnRton. D.C: 
"John OTonnor Kr«{pftrrh Tonndatlon. 1072. . » * . 

«^ Title IX. ''Prohibition of S^x DlJ»frlmlnatlon." TI.S Education Amendment* of 19<2, 
PnhMc Law 92-.'?1<», 92nd rnncrc«i», S. 069, >Janc 2.1. 1972. Pn»po«;ed Kales. DepnrtiTionC 
of Health. I-Mncatlon and WVIfnre. OOlce of the Spcrelnry. Education Propram^ . >on- 
aiforlml nation on the Bawln of Sex," Federal Regitlcr, VoL 35, No. 120. Part II, ^Junc 20^ 
1074, pp. 2222S--40. 
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workers were vmploved lu only '21 occupations as compared ^Mth the iir^t "*0^c 
of maie ^\orkt•r^ wh.^ «t-re tii:si>er&ed over 00 or tLrev' tiuie»^afe maii> (x^upa- 

'r-urlLf-raorK f^^maU-.uri'rivi^e iiniu-tries ojntinue lo W c^ia.-^idt'nU'ly luwer 
Va\iUi; ILdU inoic HiUUMse ifidu>tries. F-or eiamplt, Waidmari and MtKadd.* 

rvp*^rl * , , ' 

In Januurv lOT.i ni'^'' ir.dtistri'-^ payirif? a \ em so uet-Kiy earniTi;:> or »e!-s 
UuiU ^.W uVrt t.'ri.4.»- .i/.-L^.,- v-r^l v.»r- I;<imi u li^.^Vr ^^t«,> a u-fk» 
wiiile the Vtitkiy i^aytii^k i"r till ihdu-trit- .iU'raj:i-d lii*' a^-rj^^' 

Njiarv for a>i iiiana:u'i.tunh2 workt-r^ a ^M-^-k lu January r.*T'^ t'^r 

tii.A^v' :ii mauuiacuiru.^' ji,'i':-t n-^ that ut-re U'iijai-iiit..-ii-."v tl> a\»rage 
•Aa> r:.U' ii I'i\^'-r - .')r tl.<? appar^i lodu^r:. \n 'Afncb ^I'V u! tlie 

Keir^LJl.v u ur... i'V^u }«i-af..i.i: tin- h.^i.rr pa.>*n;; ^kWU-^l trail- > i» 

grt-nN-r. li'auiU'r-. L'Ul lij- j>r.r- "f vv^divh vwrk^-r^ lu fit—- r^jUi'irui 
suii.ll « 'l »>l \s^»ni»i. u*ji>w. f> <^\tr a,e 10 ^^re vU.plu\-d in ciart aud k:. ared 
Job*, in .VIa> 1J^74>. 

>^»ciai ^liM^natiitauon id hI i< i*i*'r.al trucrams aiid indu^tr.al hiri: s ra*l.vr 
» than ajjM:udf l.a-* i-arr-d w-L^^-'i :r'.!n tht-- -K.l!.d LxtMisive >tiid v> t.y 

Iht- lluntau Krmi:i»-*Tin.' r.t->r\ oi tue J«»hn>oii (M ounnr it^N-aKf] }-<.v.ii<ia- 
lion >L«^\\ aMii> ^>u;,iM» i.a^f tht- aptytu-i^^ [irri'^rui J'»I'n i.u.^ I'- t-u 

duiiu;.aT«-i .'\ n*'U In la'.r tu- rrSf<ir« li :ndj< aTH^ U'..t^iu -mnnican' tiifH»r- 
ejitt*^ r\i^r Hi 14 *fi ti" apt lud- aiid kn«*\s area-* >tuditd. 'and uf U.t* r^- 

lijai].i:i^ a'<-ii^, tn» r; t v< f' - ai.d v,.*^:iie'i ir* 4. * 

Wiriie ii.i^»aNinu t u-iJ-t-r- 'jI ut-n.»h ix^d to tarn wa^e^ ade<piatt^ t»-< -u|ip<<rt 
th^-Ui-N^-ut-N and th^-ir iaL:..i.»'N a:.d WiiiL^ Me fordonin^' nil mI ut'Uieu in a Uk iied 
nuHiU-r *.l tx • u!»at.<;ti- 1m> If n ^rfun ro C'-ntriJute ^.i;i'itH***nUy to Thr-ir I i\v 
\sap:* -sA,^r*oriai -<Pif iti' n a^ ut-(.rih»-d ab^ve h«- i.ot aai\»dy t^iu'- ur.wd 
\t<'Hi|tfT7^-. ixar^- U>T id "^;rjtvr l.i^iier paying. >u-r* pit a;iy-iualo o* uii>.iti >n>. 
V»K"ar^>^al/^ .»nd * -a't.-eli'r^ hu^*- i*i fa< t *»'^en a< TiM^ly <U^ 

coura'Je^T^'»im'»i fr< ft t * - utr lh» fi.irs>t'sur aftuall> rtfu^-uig to alh.u tmni to 
do so At r'tner time^ r- •'?:iiplr litt^it^ad «*»iitt-ri *.Mi<ient> hy allowing *>r' frh- 
cour<.;;iH^ rnwii t" \e tt ar *.> utv*^ and moilivr^ tliey wiW not n^-'^i v* work 
whtn ,ii fa^f rht'ir Ii.i-|.ati»N ar^* nnhk^-^ lo t't ahle to -^JriK^rt a famnv .;*'ini'. 
and U} nv;;tt-. tmu' d.^t u^^'« n « f < urrtnt Unor* rar^^ ar:d ?ht o'rre^j»findii.;j h>uh 
pn^ha'^iUtv tn.u omen -rt.tlvu*- y^-uu? aduU> v.iii liavc u* ^:^pI>orc~^l.*':xi^f.\t*2l 
and Mi*-ir < hi!dr*'n 

cati'T ].'> l"n^**i a iiuin* r of ^nllantry but a matter of law. Title IX of the 
lOTJ r Kdi«< at i-'it Arii»'"dniM't states. 

|>-rxi.t:- in M.*' Prir'-fi >''tt».s ^ihall, on the ha«-i? of s^^n. bf» fxcPid^d 
froii, I'arti* Jiuitiri'^'iii. \"' d-nitd ^he henefit> of or <4un;ected to di^^nni- 
utriM'x: nndvr anv ♦•'lut.atiMi.il program or f\clud*d from aai^ely reteiMns 
fed*-rJi; fman^ ntl a^,^j^tt^.nt e . ' 
ThiN it;j's>..i2e a-* upII a^ tl>- Nnt-?eqnent ant!-disf riir.inatK^Ti provision \\'>rh re- 
;r*rtl .ol:'i.N«^M,ij ^-tid'-^r ^ L'-^mi^-nt and f.Kii't^ Hrnj'!i>\ rat-nt i'ra<ti«»N tjj>. 
phtMl to piMic or private irisrrtu. •>;i^ < f rotational fdu<-atlon. 

rrL\'>I( Vri-No B\».Ki5.r.s T'* *\f>\l X IV VOCATION \I } U'i i MION p^OJ^'^ f^-P. 

• • • pr^'jU'iJ^'*"^ sr.d ourm^Hh^tV « u^toms act a^ harriers to the fiill r**aU7«- 
t orj ''>f u<tMi»*n - bii'^ o '•.irht-. nh.th ^Itould be r^*»tH<tf'd ar d fo-ron-d part 
**f onr NatiLrn ^ coninutn.» fit ti» hiunan diRiii^y. fri-^iom. and d* numeracy • * *. 



-Mir. F.llf-. 'VTf.rp'n In Tcohaic.-i Education/' rfc^m""!? Educatxon 
$1 ^' 2 AprM 1072 r 

1- V 1 rati Mor'-»liir /^jf . n l'^ 

" t'l 'I'lr-^-^r 'i"n' iii r "tv-tirr'i wrr*^ worV^nc !n ■^killed o<v»up'^tion^ <f» fr'i*n 

ri'-if- .r V r.'» •'m. . th -.U" of .r— fi^^ f'-r w n in rr.tj'^c TirJ''*' V» Tv»rr 

J/oniA.'/* AT>.or /.'. ' r-i- ; ,! 5»r n. Mci\ 1074 p 1- ".at "^^^o f*mn^'^ "\fr - 

of T^r.b- r ^•i»'«M<"- f "i; ".r».^nf 'jn'i / 7»-niiio*' N^jir /'-rj. \Va^>i5n;;tf'Tj DC , V .< (;ov- 
<*rnTr» r- P'-It t nc ofj^r* ri7 J TibV^ .^o -ind ^21 md '^2 m 

J^:^ T i» r'^'n Tfr f^oirnt of Womm, ?^f<etirch Rulhtln ^1 W*i«hiriCt«"n I> C t 

P»jb c I.-^w 02 '"l^ f»2nd r^n^^^,* s Jiine 2*? T072 Pr 'rxr<.«-r? RttVs pop^rfn.'nt 

of Health r«»i oittrn '^n'\ \V<^}f^-<^ "OfF./^o f>f th* ^^Tft^r^ IMiKiti'^n ProcT^m^ N'^n- 
ai*<»'im!n'*t»on on the Ba^in of S-^x, Ffdcml Regiftcr, Vol i^. So 120 Part II. June 20, 
1^74. pp 22229-40 
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(John T. Kennedy, in e&tablii>hlng the President'b Commission on the 
status of \Vomen, 

Elsewhere I haVe written aUjut Internalized and in:>ti£utiorial barriers to 
vomen in higher educaiioo * Similar factors operate lu vot-ational education. 
Internalized barriors rcftr to S4)Cial attitudes, Lorm^ and prejudn.-eb taught both 
men and women concenun^* feminiiie'' and Uia^^ruline■' bebawur wbich when 
internalized hmit both t^-x^h' ability to thiLk lleiibU> about their ncti^ rib. ac- 
tivitiei> and sixial rolen/ Wumen student4> who enter vocaUunai edu».atiun today 
received their first bit of s^xializaUun concerning hex role-b when, a?, newtiorn 
iiifant>. they were carefully wrapr^d in pretty pink blanRtts. l^ter voung 
children, they were encouraged by their fainliies to play house, take care of thejr 
baby dflls. and act like ladies." * Ma>culine" traits such a^ phxs,ical and mtel- 
4e<tual prou-e^jj. prubleiii-M>h ing ability, and o\ert hostilitj. uhile encouraged in 
their bruth^r>. were severely dibCuuraged in thera. Their grade schut*! teacber! 
coiitii.ued to socialize tht-m to their roles." Despite the incrc'a^ing prop^^rtiun 
of mf'thers in the natiunal labor force, their grade-school readers setdum. if 
ever. i»<>rt rayed inuthers at work. 

ObMiiu^»!y atfirmatne action should begin with girls at an earlv aj;e In ordc'^ 
that jiirlh may later l»e able to flexibly coWder a wide range of w>catiunal 
Oi'-n-y^ from \i >meHiaking i.j tool and die making, they bh< uid be told stories in 
kinder;:arteii. grade j^liuol and Girl Svouts about uginen's move into tradition- . 
ally male ^Jt•cupatlO^^ well as al»out wumen in traditfonally female \>o> tions. . ' 
Text h<H.k^ fiiid yrht-r turriMilar material a^ well a.-j the mwiia should t.e nd of Jlc^f. 
hi'X >t(reutypt- GirLs as well as bc»yij should be encouraged to excercise nef 
only M, That tiiey may de\eb>p strength in order to qualifv for jol-. wliu h re- 
quire- ii. but alsu for rheir general ht-alth. If alDrmatne a'ctjon d«>is not begin 
early .md girl> enter n.ntb gradt- wah a >-et of internahz**! ^arnerv. ^ocati'-nai 
odnctuiMii p.-ograms through the steps suggested beiow can ht-ip giri> rerKi.-ik 
thur >e\ "-tereotv^H^. crisid-^r feminine ^ex roles more Uexibiv, and become 
awar-4 <'f exi>and<-d oc4'Upa:»onal f»jiiT^^»rT unifies. 

Iii f'ir.ahzed barrieri> itr wojLien are buttrcs^t'd bv and buftrf'jis in-ti'^i^^onal 
harrirr- Insj itut'ona! barritr- refer to thove orgiiii*iz.'itio-al imrterns an l prae- 
ti(fN ^^icatioiial (duration which hinder or half iVniale --tudentv in tLwr ef. 
f.>r»N to f.t>tam s vriri^-ty f>f tyix^** of m^-Mk^uhI edutanon ir^clu<ling prpj^firaT.ori 
for TeMiTi.^nl j'^bs, the fr'id(> and industry Tl.e^e m-nrutionjil barrier- ineludt- 
pr.'(^tv,.j, i.ertai»'.ing ?'« He M.h.n<-ion «.f i*'r!- t*** Uadinonallv n^al** '^cwitj^ipai 
edman' n cour^Ch a.id of pregiMiit girls to vocational edtiefir-nn of anv tvj e to 
th*- Ncxiir manner iu whi. h m me .n«<rrijf top; stt reotyi->r. t»ie r«,n:ert of their* 
o-ur-es; •*ma>e^i!iiif •• tjr ' f* minme" , to the eomiMi«iitiO'i of f-n uiti-^. < oun-e)or< 
and ^diiiin^rrator^ • to inad-^o.uire juh counseling cnven jrirN. u> tho ^raiK.r-c of 
finanejal aid in r«"-t secondary UK.-ational edacati« n prcgr.in.v. and to inadeuiiato 
child ear*- f«»r children of student*;. 

:he parfiirrii hs to follow w»_' will trar-p the path- open to \oontional eduf-^- 
tion --udent.-. Far eaih ifHth we will examine barner> to woa^en. reuev.- \<>r j. 
ti'ina' c^ii'.ation research re:at*Kl to rhe barriers a:ui siig^es- r--enreh i.rd 
opM^^nr projert^; tn overcome the oarricr- Chnrt 1 d.'icra'ns the '>te;)s :n Ue- 
v.K rtirm] Pfiiif-)tion proo.. at whuh e<lucators and others niiV int-r\»ne to 
i \pa^<i VMCiitioas!! opi>4,rtimi*i*>i for women. 'y' 

J/,'eii — Tli" ti^-t hnrdie which ef^nfront*; eir's and^t^rn M^^-ktr ? T->ei. 
tional ediK-atioii that of adnn-s. ,n Female^ of *our-*- mi:-r fultill rM thf ru»- 
niw.Qn eriTcTin roi e»-nmig 'rteiliu'encv and edueationp] e^penence T.r.rnrtllv n*. 
^riir<-d f)f men. In addition, however, female applicants freouently finri them- 

,i..r ' 'n K..tWMi.i ..^^^ 7ot-.r.; t {<ono/o7r/ of ir^l^n i^.^i^X 

fv'i Xfrtsv X^rcT c ^n^?.^ PuhHKh»nc 1072 121-140 P'.m*^i« Hnbv "InvtU t 

^'/:.! W^m-n on Now Y«>rk . Rj^.«:i Fvundatioa. 1073. pp 

TT " Ak,,^""'^ nor rt-ic^" Krifhl-^n Barrv -A from ,h-> D.,!! rAnVr" 

f-Wv cl^o/<)ML"^^^^^^^ Knowlos Itv. 
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CHART 1 : \'OCATIONAL EDUCATION PATHS AND KEY FACTORS IN CURRICULAR DECIS 
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EY FACTORS IN CURRICUUR DECISIONS AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF GIRLS 
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selTW faced with barriers never experienced by men during the admission 
process. Jack Conrad VVillers, Professor of Education at the George Peabody 
CoUege for Teachers has observed that "the most obvioua and common fiexist; 
schoul practice Is to track male students into Ind^trial arts, agriculture and 
tecanical trades, and female fatudejits into homemaking, health occupations, and 
business. High school girls receive vocational training which prepares them for 
a very limited range of careers, usually those with low pay potentials, or even 
na pay as housewives,"** , ^ , 

Despite the federal law against sex discrimination In vocational education, 
tracking of girls often occurs because schools are for boys only, or because male 
teachen, simply refuse tu allow girls in their classes. Peter Holmes, Director of 
the Office of Civil Bights of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare recently reported findings of his office's survey of area vocational schools. 
These showed that : , . 

* * * {VL) chronic problem in area vocational schools is the separation of 
programs and courses by-^ex. ?ven more serious is the existence of voca- 
tional schools that accept only students of one s^ So far the survey has 
ideiltified IT single-sex institutions and I estimate we wUl have reports on 
about 40, most of them in the Northeast where like other parts of the na- 
tion^ some traditions do not change eat^ily. Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments, provides for the elimination of \wiUonal school policies that dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex. Their eligibility to participate in Federal 
programs is in danger until they adoi>t acceptable plans to transform them- 
selves into institutions that admit both sexes without bias..* ♦ ♦ The other 
aspect of sex discrimination in vocational schools has to do with segrega- 
tion by course. Of the iOOO (Office of Civil Rights institutional question- 
naire) forms surveyed so far, nearly all Hinted at least one course that was 
exclusive to one sex uod nearly 60% reported that a majority of the course 
programs in the school were exclusively .for males or exclusively for 

• females.*' . , ^ • 
Stringent enforcement of the law rather than rosea rcji is .needed to end those 

Jtorma of sex. discrimination, and the U.S. Office of C\yl\ Rights has now begun 
tu enforce the law. Tracking of girls also res^ults from counse^rs advising girls 
iiut to take traditionally male courses of study and f i'pm cou^iselors failing to 

• help girls reevaluate their sex stereotypes concerning curriculum choices. Coun- 
M?iing of girls and solution to thes^ problems will Le discussed at greater length 
6elow. ^ ^ ' ^ 

At the secondary school level, pregnant girls are confronted by additional 
barriers when tliey seek to remain in or be admitted to \ocational programs in 
many parts of the nation. Only anecdotal Information Is currently available on 
the extent to which pregnant, physically able, girls are refused admlssiou to 
or retention in secondary vocational programs. Research Is needed to document 
this area of sex discrimination.. 

At the post-secondary level the admission process Is more complex. Potential 
post-secondary female applicants are not sitting la school ready to simply, enter 
one course of study or another. In&tead^they are scattered. Som* are emplojred. 
Some are full-time housewives with infants or toddlers. Others have reared 

• their children. Consequentiy, the first major (Juestion involved in the admission 
process of post-secondary vocational education programs is, who is notified of 
the program? Ignaranc*e of a program's existence frequently prevent women from 
pnrtjcipatlne In it* The means by which post-secondary programs are publicized 
naturally affect who learns about them. If the publicity about a program is re- 
layed primarily through announcements In secondary school;?* nnd workplaces. 
It )s less likciy to i^?ach unemploy.ed housewivo$ than if it i^, relayed through 
posters in laundermats and churches, P.T.A. newletters, televlidon advertise- 
meuts. or articles in the women*s Section of local newspapers. Likewise, at the 
workplace publicity about vocational education programs is less likely to reach 
women if it is related through posters placed in those areas of thQ shop where 
men traditionally work than If posters are plai&ed in all women's as well as all 
men's rest rooms, ' 

» .Tack 6onrna Wlllers. **Tbe Imwict of Wotnen*fl Liberation on Sfc*^«t Bdncatlon and 
It^ ItnphcJitlons for Vooitional-Tcchnlcal and Career EdnlfciJon/' paper d(ilivcred to the 
RoJrtonnl ScmlnW/'Workshon on Women In the World of Y^rk conducted by the Tcch- 
ntcnl Edncfttion Research Ccnter^ stencil; uepactment of History and Philosophy of 
Kdncatlon. George Pcatwdy CeUcire for Teacher*, NashTlUe» Tenncstc^, 1974, p. 8. 

** Peter Holmef, op. cit, pp. 11-lJi. * . 
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De.spite the federal law agailist sex discrimination in vocational education, 
tracking of girls often occurs because schools are for boys only, or because male 
teachers simply refuse tu allow girls in their classes. Peter Holmes. Director of 
the Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare recently reported findbgs of hia office'jSi survey of area vocational schools. 
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• ♦ ♦ (a> chronic problem in area vocational schools is the separation of 
programs and courses by-Sex. Even more serious is the existence of voca- 
tional schoolij that accept only students of one sex. So far. the survey has 
identified IT slagle-sex institutions and I estimate we will have reports on 
about 40, most uf them in the Northeast where like other parts of the na- 
tiun^some traditions do not change eai?ily. Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments provides for the eliminatiun \OLiitional school policies that dls- 
critninate on the basis of sex. Their eligibility to participate in Federal 
programs is in danger until tney adux>t acceptable plan:> to transform them* 
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tion by course* 01 the 1000 (Office of Civil Rights institutional question- 
naire/ furms surveyed so far. nearly all listed at least one course that was 
e.xclusive to one ^ex an^ nearly QO^c reported that a majority of the course 
programs in tbe school were exclusively for males or exclusively foi 

Stringent enforcement of the law ratlit-r tlian research is needed to end thoste 
form.s uf sex discrimination, and the V.S. Office of Civil lUghts has now begun 
to enforte the law. Tracking of cirls aist* re-ults from counselors ad-iising girls 
nut tu take traditionally male coursvo of iiudy and from cuunselors failing to 
hVHl girls reevaluate their sex stereotypes ccnccrnlng curriculum chuiees. Coun- 
M?iing of girls and solution tu the^e problems will te di.,cussed at greater length 
below. ' * 

At the secondary school level, pregnant girls are confronted by additional 
barriers wUf^n they seek to remain in or be admitted to \ocational programs in 
many parts uf the nation. Only anecdotal information is currently available on 
tlie extent to which pregnant, physically able, girls are refused admission to 
or retention in secvTidary \ocational programs. Research is needed to document 
this area of s^ discrimination. 

At the post-secondary level the admission -process is more complei. Potential 
yliost-secundary female applicants are not fitting in school ready to simply, enter 
^ne'cuur^ie of study or another. Instead^ they are scattered. Soni^ are employed. 
Some are full-time honsewive.s with infants or toddlers. Others have reared 
thf'ir childreUi Consequently,, the first major question involved in the admission 
process of post-secondary vocational education programs is. who is notified of 
the proijrami' Ignoranc^e of a program's existence frequently'^prerent women from 
participntint; in It. The means by which post-secondary promms are publicized 
naturally affect who learns about them. If the publicity about a program is re- 
layed primarily through announcements in secondary srliOOljs*and workplaces. 
It IS less likely to reach unemployed housewives than if it i^, relayed through 
posters in laundermats and churches, P.T.A. newletters. television advertise- 
ments, or articles in the women's section of local newspapers. Likewise, at ^ the 
workplace publicity about vocational education programs is less likely to reach 
women if it is related through posters placed in those areas of the shop where 
men traditionally work than if posters are placed in all women's as well as all 
men's rest roo^s. 

3 .Taclc 6onr«a Wilier^ 'The ImTmct of Women's Lih^rjition on Sexlut Education and 
Un ImpiicjitJons for Vocfttlonal-T^cnnlcal and Car^r Ednlfciion," pjip*r dc^lTcred to the 
He^ionn) Semi ntr /Workshop on Women In the World of \1»prk conduct^ by the Tech- 
nical Edncatlon Research Center^ Ptencll ; Department of Hiitory and Philosophy of 
Edn cation. Oeorxt Peabody Collefe for Teachern, Na«hTllle, Tenncstee, p. 8. 

» Peter E. Hoimet, op. eit, pp. 11-12. 
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The second question relating to pust-secondary adiniijsion is, what imprei>oiun 
does publicity cuncermag the prugram and tiie program itself nial^e uii its fe^kie 
audience? Are only men pictured on the posters? Is the word "he" but nut ' shy" 
used tu describe applicants? llaa wurd gotten uut that wumen studtut:^ are ridi- t 
cuied in particular programs? The third questiun is, how du pust-secondary \o- 
catiun admi>siuns cuutistlMrs ad\if>c wumtn uf \ariuus backgruunds? Du thuy 
recummciid that aiuiln^rs uiyi juung t,hiidreii not enter the prugniiii? Du tluy 
tell wuiiien "uf cuurse yuu can enroll in tJie industrial cuurse^ but 1 dun t kiiuw 
why a guud lotjkin^^ girl like yuu uuuld want to"? The final ^ue^tiun iss, as at tho 
secondary level, suupiy whetlier ttatliers and admi;5iiuiis uiliters will admit 
women to traditionally mule courses study » 

Enrollment.— h\)\\o\>iu^ admiasiuii, wumeu are confruut^'d by a Series of tjues- 
tions iiftectinK the feasibility uf their enrolling in l^"^H>^t-seculidary \uL.itUiiial 
educatiun prugraiu. Mothers are thv? iiardest int. Many wuuien, especially tlujse 
who aremut part of a *'iwu car faniilj", ma\ be barred frum pust-seeomlary 
prugrams by the schoul.s' phyirical in.ii cessilnlity ur incunvenieni huurs of up* 
eratiun. I/nating piu^-^anl^ near iuiIjIic transpuitation liiie.^ and decern rali/an^ 
the operatiuii t>f prugrams wuuld tuable larger numbers of wumen tu take ad-| 
vantage of tlieni. 

Knuincial aid and cl41d care are al^o crucial prubleins confront inj; iiiany 
woiupu who wuuhl like tu enroll in pust-secundarv vo(atmnal eduiatam. Finan- 
cial aid is a need of men as well as w<»nun, but because uf tuhural child ri*ar- 
ins tiUihtioiis. child care prublnns fal^ dispruportiunatel> on female putential • 
studuits In onltr th.it mutlier< of yuinii; children may have an e<iu.il opiiur- 
tunity iu attend iM»st-st c^ndary vucutiunal schools, the Mhoul^ .should provide' 
'•liiUl cart' at low ur no co-t. Tor the same reas')n, part-time educatit*n siiuuld 
be an option in all areas of vocatituial education. Fiii.iUy, liecause wives tradi- 
tionally foiloA fiiiir linshands. fenmif students nai^t move from city to ciry 
more i*ftvn tliun men. rost secondar} educsttion ]iru^rams should have inter- 
chan£:eal!e du:ree^oursc credit reiiiiirementb .su thai wonun who liave to mu\e 
fn>m institution to ui^^titution wiil not'we dit-cr'niinatt'd against hy liaMnt: to 
UiuU'rtakt' a nru st't of ih'jrri'e reiiuirt^ments each time tuey move. Tlie enroll- 
mont i^sties di-i.U'^sfd abme rehite i>riararil> tu women interosttMl in attending 
I>o>t-stM ondarj Mnational eduiatU/n pruirrams, but tlicy are increusuiiily aUVct- 
iiig women \.ho \\ >h to u'lJipleie hich st iiool programs aiul shuuhl theiefon* be 
of (onrtrn tu .^teondary as well as po^t-secondary administrators and i»lannors, 

ItufrurtiOii.— ln ^chool, students learn from the content * of texts and other 
curricuhir material, from the information teachers convi^y and the attitudes 
they express, and froiii observing the role mmh'ls who are available to them. 
Following a survey of secondary scliool curriculum, Janice X^avv Trecker 
concludr(i : 

In i>erliaps no other area of the cuniculum is there more need for non- 
Ktpreotvi>ed information and for positive rule models for yuung women than 
in vocational tniinint: and career education * * * traditional stereotypes » 
about the proper work: for women have combine\l with overt economic dis- 
crimination to gre«tly^r(Ktri<it the aspirations and opportunities of tlie fe- 
male secondary sohijul student. * * * materials and programs which might 
ji'u large the career possibilities and raise the aspirations of young women 
should be a high priority item in any responsible schoof program.** 
Under a fotlerally funded re^^earch project, vocational education texts and 
other currirular material oudit to be systematically screened for. sex stereotypes 
and other forms of sexi<m. Those which are fo^ind to be sexist should be re- 
placed. The State of Illinois* Oflico of Vorational Education has recently re- 
lea<?ed a request for a proposal (r.f.p.) for ,*^30,000 for the development of cur- 
riculum materials to rnrourage girls to com?ider a wider range of jobs. Revised 
edit ion <=? of trade, teclmicah industrial, agricultural and borne economics currieu- 
lar materials which are free of sex stereotypes should also be developed and 
published. 

Students* Urst year of secondary vocational education should Include a coursp 
on manpower projections and their implications for^ students' occupational 
choices; and on federal and state equal employment laws. In Fall 1974, the T'.S, 
Women's Bureau will publish, A Workin<7 iV^man's Ouide to Her Job Rights 
This brochure will be 7i usl?fijl basic text for the latter part of the course. 



n^iin''l'ZJ^«\'If^1^-^^>^^^''o X^^^/k^^^^IP^, Jth^ >condary School Curriculum." PM 
Delta happan, voL LVj No. 2, October 1973, p. 112» ^ 
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Students learn as much and perhaps more from an off-handed joke or a dis- 
parugiug remark by a teaciier as Irom tiie lebbou he or she has planned.^. Over 
the iast decade, teachers and others have fortunately begun tu feel that racist 
lukes are mapprupriale and harmtul. Teachers mubt now be made aware that 
sexist jukes aud cummeuti, are also inappropriate, harmful, and. when said lu 
sciiool, contrary tu the nuu-dii>enminatiuii clause of the 10 12 Education Act 

.'^^tud^tralso learn by simply ubser\ing who their teachers and administrators 
are. 'Ihe aHbysence ui wunien hi laculty and adminUirative pobitionb uutside ui 
iiume 
silent 

that^womeu cumprTbVappruxima 2t>% the total faculty and that O'J^c of 
the female \oeatiuual education faculty is concentrated iy health ^57ScJ, bu.^i- 
ne-s i-ib7on and huuic econumicb Kl^'U)^ The uther vocatiunalMjrogramb—agri- 
cuiture, dibiribution, technical, and tradcb and industry— are duminated by male 

^"^Uiily anecdotal information is now knuwn about the percentage and di.^tribu- 
tion of female faculty at the high schuul level. Tiii<s infurmation suggests, that 
the percentage and distribution uf fomalc vocational high school faculty are 
only shghily less biased than that at public community culieges. 

Inei easing national concern about the status and rolc^ of ijrofcssional women 
in \ocational education has been reflected in several recently initiated research 
projects. In December 1U72. the hou^e of delgates of the American Vocatimial 
Association at its Clneago Comention passed a resolution that "the Aniericaa 
Vocational Association Board of Directors authorize a study of professional 
employment in Vocational Education wiih regard .to the number of males and 
females at every level of the piofesbion, the salaries paid to each category of 
emph)yee, and identify any restrictions in promotional opportunities because of 
sex."-* Three additional studies are being conducted by The Vocational Educa- 
tion Department of Penii^jhama ^tate UniverMty tin female \ocational faculty 
in randomly seiected area vocational schools, comprehensive secondary schools 
and po^t-secondary proprietary schools.^ 

At lugh administrati\e and advisory council levels, women appear in only 
token numbers. Currently, no woman is empUjjed as a State Director of Voca- 
tional Education or as a state supervisor outside ol the fields of business, dis- 
tribution, health and home economics.^' Although women comprise over oOCc of 
the voting popul.ition in every state of the union, fewer than 'l^^o of the national 
and state vocational education advisory council m ynhers are women. One hun- 



dred and forty nine women and 802 men w^cre^^moers of state advisory coun- 
cils on vocational education in 1974."* Four women (only one of whom is em- 
ployed) and 17 men comprise the Xational Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education.'" In addition to reinforcing the stereotyi>e that women do not iK'long 
in positions «)f resiwn^ibility. the scarcity of women in high l<^vel vocational 
cducatmn administrative positions and on tho national and state vocatinnal 
education advisorv councils results in issues of concern to women in vocational 
education administrative positions and on the national and state vocational edu- 
cation advisory ci^ncils results in i.ssues of concern to women in vocational 
education being under-emphasized or totally neglected. . 

('o»«.tr/i?i<7.— Conselors may play a large role in a vocational education .stu-U' 
dent*s life or never he seen by a student. Counselors max reinforce female* 
stiulent s thinking atbut curricular and career decisions, of encourage them to 
think more narrowly or more broadly about their dec|si£ip«f 



» KllzJibPth Camp King» op. ci7., pp. 74-75. 
IhuX^, pr^fno<». I 

2'raroi Karasik. "Wom«n Tho Job .\hoad,'* Wa^^htngton, PwC. : Tcchnlcnl Education 
Rps( Mrch Ct'ntors January 1974. p 2 ' m 

a-lOS Plrc^iv <si Tinkv>. 27) Sps^nlsh <?iirnamp (10 maloK^WlT Aniorinn Indian (1!^ 

Tn,iTps> T) "ofhor" <PhllHpino*. OriPnt.iW, IUwi>lian all niaUv\. .md ^40 C.'iiirn>lari^ 

(731 inaios) ooinnrl'^H tho ^^tato n(lvi^rtr.\ oquhoIW on vocntJoiml p(7noatfon In 1074. Data 
from Jo.\unp ^tf*lfff*r. Xj»tional .\dvl8or.v CounoII on Voodtlanal Education staff member. 

Tho^Vomafo ''iL^mh^^^ fli*' National Advisorv Co H noil oh Vo<»ntional Educitfon are 
Joarun* Tolir-n (^fndent). Caroline nii?hos» M^rgo ^Thornly» and Martha Bachman. 
JoAnn« Stclgcr» 
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Like teachers and administratorrf, couniseiors serve as role models for ;students. 
The availability of female. counsel ora allows girls to observe wumen iu poftiUuns 
of responsibility and how they combine work and home roles. 

Xunetheless, the importance of the attitudes and information male as well as 
female counselors convey to female studttnts cannot be overemptuxsized.^ Coun- 
helors relate information and attitudes to sutdents^ by word of mouth, thruufch 
the httrature they distribute and the iilms they show. The literature and 111ms 
used for counseling purposes should be "content analyzed" for sex bias. The 
omission of information concerning recent equal empioymeat laws and uppurtu- 
nlties.for wumen in traditionally male occupations or cuncerning family plan- 
ning may be as harmful as outright sexist pictures -^r remarks. The cult;r lilm 
on women In apprenticeable occurpations entitled ■*'Ne>er Under-estimate tlie 
Power of a Woman" which was produced b,v the U»S. Department of Labor 
sponsored Wisconsin Women in Apprenticeship Project and is available from 
the Wisconsin Employment Service shuuld be cunsidered a must tut girls about 
to' make vocational education choices. 

Although guidance literature and films are important, counselors and other 
advisors convey information and attitudes to students primarily by word of 
rn^Aith. For girls and wuuien in secondary and post-secondary vocational eiUica- 
tion, sex. education is an important part of career counseling. Without it, girls 
ami yunng women all too often unexpectedly embark on child raising careers 
when they are neither prepared for motherhood nor for a career in the labor 
force to follow or supplement motUtirhood.^ 

Vocational counseling for labor force r>«irticIpation involves advi.sing concern- 
ing: at least a half dozen career related student decisions and actions at both 
the high school and post-secondary levels.j^For secondary school girls, these 
dtci.^ions and actions Inchide curriLuluni tlioloes, the (f?cision to undertalie im- 
mediately or to delay post-secondary education, selection of and application to 
a pObt-secondary institution, the decision to pursue a career in the labor force 
i>v to become a full-time liomemaker, occupational choices, location of potential 
jubs^j application and interviews for jobs, and selection of a job from various 
job offers. f 

Sex stereotyping and patriarchal attitudes may creep into the counseling 
process at any Stace. Wilier ha^ advocated that * 

* * ♦ Career educators can and shotild develop new curricula r resources at 
all learning levels that do not through ignorance or thoughtlessness rein- 
ftjrce sexist standards and sex-role stereotypes. Vocational counselors par- 
ticularly will lia\e to be reeducated ihroutrh inservice remedial. programs. 
Vocational programs mu&»t be "destoreotyped** from top to bottom.** 
What might non-se\ist vocational ediVation rouupeling look like? What re- 
search is needed' to de\elop it? Kaufman's 1000 study pro\ides considerable in- 

Xo intloT^th i'tiulv hns boon made of tho ^flToct of roun^oHnsr in V'^fationnl pdiioatlon 
nil c'-^ ' ro><» (Icr/^lupmcnt. V four v^ir lousrihidlTial «tTulv Invr.Jvlncr »ntpr\Mp\v* nnd p^v- 
<l iloCu il I'^^fs of fomalo undorjrrnilnaf p <t-ii(ipnt<? was oondnrtod j«t Rt inford T'nirprsitv*. 
Th-^ ♦litn portend fpnn tho •^tiidv show that "womon »t^ldpnt8 nood Tootnl onconrftjro- 
nont to do^-flop in^rlT,.rt-uil. aTti*,tio pnd profp'.'sjonnl nmhitl«ui<f/' Tho «,tudv rovpalod 
fnrfbor ^Int "s^n Jntorcstpd mnl? hfls tlio pow>r^to ^*orr.iniin*rjit<» to the mn*^nrln2r votmtr 
V i lu n thnt rIip N not domaclnC hor ff-mlnlnltr hv d^Tplopinc h^r m'lid i\ni\ sk^iN 

.inorlTiu'N (Avn a <,iihr!p ^orm of onspnt or disnppf<)v;;i1 from « malo sprvpd as a ^tlmu^ns 
f'if a uunc wom »n to ad\anoo or rctrpit Martorlo Fvoz-off, "Ahstrnot of ^^oIIp^p Tn- 
fTii*»^ro-. nn tbp RoTo Pivplfipmont of Fomolp rnderpriduntos " i,toncHo<I, Palo. Calif- 
Strttiford In<itlt!!tp for tl)p Studv of Humnn Problem*! Ijf^lO. p. 3 

*^Tn lf!'>J> llio .N**ar for which the most rccpnt <?tatS<?t!rs are nvaJlablo. thor^ w^ro 
ITC, .00 Mrth*? to unmnrrlpd ;;irla ajro 10 nnd yimnjjer nnd nhoat tho pthh* rnmbpr of 
m-rrx to m^rrlod s:irU which wpre conc»*lvpd prior to marHnco ApproxfmTtolr th'-pp- 
f lUrfl)-) of t?)o-^ ClrK hnd not vantod to bonvnie prepnont Minr nior<» irlrN wftli nn- - 
x\ inf'Mj prpsn.inrlp^j r<»'.rrt<>d to abortions Lcp Morrh "H^^tlmatinp thp Xrnd for FnT^iIlv 
rl.^nn'.nsr i^or^^Uc-v Amonc Unwed Toonacors/' Ffimiljt Planmno Prrnpcctxven (FPP)\ 
^ ^P'-Jnir 1074 p. 0^ Of. Radja Goldsmith, Mar.r O. Garipkon Tri G.^briplj^on. 
\!f'Vi M.itlip\v>*^nnd Loah potts "Topnappr<«, Spx and Contrar»ontlon " FPP, To? 5, \o 




^jo^rtjff 1 ol r of Commi;i*Ion on Population Groxt-fh and tho American Futnrp Reports. 
T}rt«hinsrton. DC* T.S. Government Printlnor Omce. 1072: Marv E. Lane, "(^ontracon- 
Mon f-'.r Vdo?p«cont< " P />./> . Vol 5. No. 1. Winter 197n. Elizabeth A. House and Sadja 
Oolfl^mlth, .Planned Parenthood Serrlcos for the Yoyng Teena/?er/' F.P.P., Vol 4. No. 
2 \PrU 1072 ' Jnne Menken. "The Health nnd Social Consequences of Teenage Child- 
be'irlnflr." F P.P.. VoZ. No. 3, JnlT 1072. 

Wilier, op cj^^i J?- J NelpoTt Hedges, *'Women Worltern nnd Manpower 

Demands In the 1070'8." Monthly Labor RevietOj Vol 93, No. 6, Jtine 1970, p. 20. 
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furmatioii conturniuij i;\tW high school curriculum choices. In Kaufman's sam- 
pits wuU o\ur ii third the girls In vocational programs said tlii^t they received 
no guidance in course choices."* Despite long range projection^ predicting a 
burpiu;> of beauty, operators m some communities, nothing had heex^ done to cnir- 
t.ul coMuetoloirj- enrollments."* Furthermore, twice as many boys (39%) as 
girls 5>aid they ^elected their courses because they were interested in the 

»ubjuct>^. Kaufmun interpreted this ilnding as probably reflecting th$ limited 
offerings open to girls."^ f 

Now nearly a decade has passed and the Kajifman study needs up-dating. A 
new study shouid de\ote more attention to thei)roceb-s of counseling, to exactly 
how ciiuncelurb iind teachers advise students, and to what steps in the counseling 
process most influence students. 

In June 11^74 Jacob Kaufman and Morgan Lewis, both of Pennsylvania State 
I'hi\eri)ity's Institute for Research on Human Resources, began a stxidy of "non- 
traditional vocational education programs for women," The project is addressed 
to tiie role \ocaponiil education can play in expanding the occupational oppor- 
tunities a\ailable to young women. It proposes to locate and compare 10 second- 
ary bthoul \ut;ational education programs which have sxicceeded in preparing 
younji wumen for oe\;upation.s wlffeh are traditionally considered as appropriate 
only for niah-s. The data collected will be analyzed to attempt to identify any 
i.oniiin»n f.iLiurs or conditions which appear to be essential to the establishment 
ot ni>ii-tiadai>'nal programs for young women. In this effort the researchers will 
sur\e.« .tU st.iu .\oe'.ttioiial education direetors to find such secondary programs. 
J^UTiii^ the flr>t month of the pn»jeet, 10 states were contacted and none were 
found to ha\e sueh programs in operation. Most replied that they had recently 
begun to think about the need for this type of program.* 

Ipjw uij^lit \ oration. il iMhnatuni eouiisehng be improved for female student^? 
At a wry iiiiiiiJiium, ci>unseIors should be encoura^ied or required to attend sum- 
> mer uistitiitej, or in-ser\ice training projrrams on equal employment laws and on 
meyns of extending equal educational and employment opportunities to women. 
Aibo eipt-Timental demonstration re.search projects are obviously needed in v.ica- 
tional I'uueatinn euunseling in order to find the best means of helping junior 
and s*'nior hu'h school sirls eon si dor a wide range of job possibilities, and of 
a.Nsistinj: fheni in .selecting courses which will have long range usefulne?^. 

iV's.r-'^eoonti.nry vocational education » onsiderations arise concurrently with 
or -shortly rt ft ex curriculum deci^^ions. Althoiigh. as nottd above, nearly fwo-thirds 
of hi£:h sciiHoi vocational education students are female, slis^htly under 40% of 
pust-<5eeonuary education students are female. Ivaufmau et al found that at each 
I.<J. le^ei a si^nifu'antly larger pereentac;e of males than females r^^eeived post- 
St'CMMlary \«Mational training or education.** High school vocational counseling 
as weM as i-nltural traditions probably accounts for the low proportion of girls 
whn rontinue rhnr f(itu*ati{jn or traiuin?:. 

(Vmsider.ition^ ctmenrning the pros and -^lons of a career, of course. afTeet 
z\tW post-seetmdary education decisions, and are also part of the early hmh^ 
school uainv^»ling and deci.sIon-niakiu;r process. Vocational edncatjon oaro'er 
couns»>)jn2 should inrlude gue^t lectures by women (preferably nnes who haw 
children ^inee (hey represent tlie niajority of womt^n in the labor force) who are 
emplovt'd in a \vU\v ranffe of traditionally male and traditionally female oocu- 
pni^i-»^i<. Tia' lo.'tnrrrs «houkl be eneoumged to discuss their reasons fot work- 
inir. the nature of il'c'ir iobs. their waJies and benefits, and how they combine 
til* ir work .md bouie resporsibiHti^s. Tn m-iny eonununities. oliapters of the 
Coalition <»f L.thor T'nion AVomon will haT>T»ilv recommend wopien as guest k*c- 
turers. Con* itmsness rai*?ing ijrnup*^ am(mg voca^^ioual high schoot girls are also 
e\e»llent means nf tmabling female stlHU^n^s tt» discover for thenisrlres who Ihey 
are and _\v hat- they PCi'^^^hnnllv want to do witji their lives The formation of 
these irroups 'should initinllv be a«^si>ted by a woman experieneed in thom. 1r> 
ntost conuii unities, the Y.W.C.V. or chapters of the Xational Organisation for 
AVomen will happily reenmna-nd women to help start eonsciousness r/iisirg 



K'>'ifin*^p ori clt . p. 10-3. ^ ^ 

fh*ff . pp. t;-*? 10 2 

■^^Mrrcrnn V. TovrN, Jntf^rvlrw, A»tc»J«t .'). 1074. TIi^ proifct is fundofj for ^110.000 
iintjor Soctinn inj(a> Pnrt C of the VovatlonAl Kdiicatlon Amendmont of 1068 and 
• Ttond« ht Turpjnbor ^H, 1073, Uesoarch Truposal, "Nontrndltionnl Voc.ntionnl Education 
Projrnn^s for V^omf^n.'* 

«'rr. Jo Ann Oflrdner, * SeiUt Counseling Must Stop," PertonneJ and Guidance Journal, 
J9, 1071. pp. 705-714. 
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groups. In localities where bucli guest lecturers and groups have nut been euii- 
bidereU prfMuUblj ui) part u£ tlie vucuUunul eUueatiuii curt'er Luunsfling prutr>o^ ^ 
deiiiuiistratiuii prujetU nuuhiiig l^uth shuuld be undertaKeu in uidtr lu plauiiUid 
pave the way for their wider use. ^ 

tOnce a girl has decided tu have a career, she must think a bunt the typo of 
OC'cupatiuii bho wuuhl like to prepare for aud eiitt-r. *U" this ptjiiit in the I'ouJi- 
4^--seliug pruecss, huiultuus burneri^ juin. to^eLUet to iiiUibit girU iu tliinknti; lU \ 
ibl>' abuut their t'lioiee uf uttiipatiun ami tu di.sn>uraj,e tht'in fioia (luK>.^iiu a 
better paying tareer. Girls arme at thi.^ puint in tlmr ilfcisiun-iuakin^; inuu.-o 
With the internalized barriers described abu\ e and lind that the turiituluin, al-i) 
deseribed abu\e, is Imated for feinaUs. Extieniel> limited ueeupatiuiiar emmc^el- 
ing is added to these diUieulties. Over two thirds of the girls in Kaufman's .-aiu- ^ 
pie of votatioual education seeundary students reported reiviving no ^uidaiiLe 
whatsoever on their job idyns/" The occupational euuriheling uhnh is olTered i> 
generally ill-infornied. Iiuked, as Bailey and ytadt i)oint (»nt, the know l^'iUe 
bttae i^eijuired for eft'ecti\e. inloruied occupational ad^i.sing^f girls liasjit lu be 
de\eloped. They explain that "liuijor tlieurotiiul furmulations. lm\ e mit dlstxh- 
guislii-d between the sexs, and eniiniical tests of these thei>ries lia\i* JiCeli linntetl 
ahnost entirely to boys and men. OnI> a few studies have api»roaehed funnK' 
vocational behaMor frimi the standpoint uf the currently aeeepted thcuric^." *' 
Cirtainiy, as McAll^ter as well as Bailey and bladt su^;j;est, researcli should be 
undertaken on the luanuer in \\hieh females make career di'd^iuns and on huv\ 
career advising proeos.ses for girls and' women may be iini^roved/' 

Inipnned career ad\i.sing for girls, I*»ailey and Stadt«sui;jiest, should bi'^^'in . 
with the eoneei)t of tolal Ufe^planmm;. Since, they write^ a shift ha.> uccurrett 
from the "traditionallN (>r;;anized faimiy where the hu.sband wa> tlie sole bn-ad- 
winaer and the wife was the side htaueuiaker, io multipU'-role fannlie.s in w liU'h 
both partners sliare resinjnsibiiities for the household tasks and for earning. . . . 
young women i\eed to pn pare for multiidi* roles during diffeient pciiu^ls of ihei^r 
li\eK.*'*'' Bailey and iStadt reconmieml twu areas uf attaiU for ehangin^; d<'ei)]y 
incrained uecupatit^na) sex-nde steri'i>tyi»es. The lirst is tu <.\i)()se noths .d).jut , 
women. The U.fc>. Department of Labor's handout entitled **Tlie Mytli and tlu* 
Reaht.v" proMdes aeeunite informatuui in a readable form about sui h nuMis a- 
**wi>men work imly for 'jnn nione.\ women eost lomijanies moie bei'au>e they 
are "ill more than male workers," and "men do not like to work for women su- 
pen isor.s." *' The second area u4-attack*is "exiiansion of edueatioiial pru;.r<.ni^ 
and'svi\ices ti>'help girls and wonien becimie aware uf the broader upporlnniui s 
open to them." /In this area, they suggest eonscioasness laisini; groups, til>«> 
rceonimended above, and inaut out that tlie>e gruups expeilite ' roiogniliun of the 
fact that nuuiz of wiomejus problem^ arc. uulvursal and jud iiuhMdual" and lb. it 
this reeo;.niUun signitkantiy aeielerates 'individual tliM'oMT.v and self-de\ (dop- 
nuuit."*"' To these areas of attack, I would add that vocational education ((.nn- 
sehirs should pr4>Mde girls with visits to a variety of industries so that thi'y niav 
learn not only about the nature of speeific jid)< but also what are the beftt r and 
poorer paying jahn and better and poorer paying industries. Finally, C(Uins*'lor-. 
should a-^suje that girls and women knOw fctr what occupations u need wUl exi.s; ^ 
5, 10 and 20 years from now.*" 

^ Once wonu'u Iiave chosm and prepared for an occupaiion. most want to find 
a job. In many cijuimunities^ tiespite eijual employment laws, few lobs are n\ ail- 
able to women in traditionally male oecui>atiiais. Kaufman^ study has shown 
iliat m»'n are considerably niori' Mkuly than women to obtain their (Ij'st 1(d» 
through a iH^rsonal or family friend. Bceause tlii^ "old b«j>" s,\steni inai'ntaiJis 
old prcjudici's and because many employers still have sexist incliiiatioi;^ of their 
own. vocational j'flui atiuu/ eouiwelors should develo|> strategies to eh^inge hn.il 
employers' attitudes regardincr tJie liirlnu of women and to inerease the mimker 
of w ome j^tli' y hire directly from vocational education schools for mai-traditioniil 
occupation^ 



<'^t\nufm;in f>p cit . m>. 10-14. 

^W.nrrv .T Bdl^'N .tnrl Ronn^fl \V. St'idt, Career Eflucnflnn ' Xrw XpprnncheA to Human 
f)ei efofmrvt, Bloon.lnjrtori. Tllino!s . McKnljrht Pablishinff Co., 1973, p, 110. 
«^V^'l«<tf^ or), c'f.. pp 

• ■ <»7V»Uo- ami Stn<lt, oo. ri/., p. I-*.*?. ' - ' . 

« (' ^5 r>f p/irtniont Lnhor, Womon's Btircnn "The Mvth and the Realitj%'* Wn<<h- 
inpton. n C, : C' S. Oovc^rmnont Printing OfRcc, 1971. 
t *=PnUpv nnfl Stndt. op. cit.. p. 140. 

^Snllv Hinni;in Broker condiiot«;d an tn-doptli oa«« stialv of a l.irir<* N>w York C\fv 
Yoontlonnl hich pohool of fn«ldon. The <itu(ly, the mo^t comprehensive to date of the 
< Influenees of vocntional edncatlon processes. 
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Along with Increasing eniijloyi^rs' willingness to hire women and helping 
AMMucn students tu tind juUs, euunsulurs sliuuUl teach students techniques of 
apphmg and intcr\ lew mj; for ji>bs. Because uf their early socialization, uiany 
A\ouien are uvtTly modest ahuut their abilities. They inpst be taught that a bit 
of honest boustinj: is called for on job applications and in intcr\iews. 

Alter female students iia\e receucd >cumm1 jnb oi^^-rsr+licy nml the assistance 
of cuunst'lurs m learning ii<»\\ to evaluate \ anoiht^obs and to thuo^c the iK>sitiOU 
which ife bPfet for thcnu Wlu^'e possible, cuuuselurs should encourage local in- 
tlu^tnes to estaolish big M>t< r pi^ouranis in traditionally male occupational 
au'a<. The big sisters, women experienced m a job area, can assist the vocational 
srhool graduates thruUL^Ii their first weeks on their ncn\ jobs. Once female vo- 
cational sthool graduates ha^e orked^ses era! montlis in traditionally male job,s, 
v(ainNth»rs slumld give them a folUm-up call to learn how they might miptove 
tlu ir counnt'ling for otlier female students who wish to enter similar positions, 
and t » assist the graduates with sex disjrinuuation or other problems they may 
he ia< In;; o'l the job. 

Po^i-socondary \ocational education counselors lune additional rosponsibili- 
tie>v to female students. ,Man\ women are ready to make u*:\v lareor decisions 
by the time they enter po.-.t-secondary schools. Because of tin>ir return to school, 
n*iu>t miibt ahM/do new organi/Ational platudng |:or, th^ir latnilies. Female post- 
seeuiidary students need otaipational counseling similar to that discussed above 
for setondary .students. lu addition, most women who have retupied to school 
alter a peiiod of bem;; a non-student need special support. Coun.^elKjrs may assist 
Ihem ju reorgaidzmg thiir families around their new .>tudent .ntatuV. in returning 
to seliool, and in eventually returning to the labor force by facHit'^ting. the 
formaiioa of groups of similarly situated women who can help one another 
throiiirli e\< hanging experiences. A school lounge of their own is especially im- 
portant for women w iio may feel uncomfortable with or tire of stui^ents 10, 15, 
or 20 years younger than themselves. 



In fiscal year 107-1, $40 milli(>R..wcrt; appropmted for vocational education 
rescan h and xlevelopment under tl^* authority of the Vocational rjucation 
Amendmenrs of lOOS OO-^TtW These funds are administered by the 

r.ureau of Occupational and Adultyi^diieation of the L'.S. Office of Education. 
Additional sums were appropriated for vocational education research and devel- 
opment by thc-r.S. Dei)ai tment of Ds^fensG< the Dopartmt'nt at-.Labor^iJiii.:jCa- 
tional Jn.>titute of Eilucation, other federal agencies, the states independent of 
state administered federal fund*^, and private foundations. 

Few of these funds havM been devoted to projects directly retared to the needs 
of women. In fiseal year 1974 out of the ninety-three federally funded projects 
under Section 131 1 a). Tart C of the Vocatiohal JpcUication Amendments of 1008, 
for example, only one pertained directly to womert (that, directed by Kaufman 
ai'd Lewi<5. u.as (Us(us.sed above). So ]>rojects on women were funded in 1*.»74 
under tiie f^lerally adniiTUstered Tart I or the regionally administered Part D 
I'f the Amendments Part D funds, accordint; to Jovce Cook, Acting Chief of 
the Demonstrations Branch of the Btireau of Oeuipational and Audit Kdu cation, 
Il.n.W.. which sets policy for the regional administration of the funds, are to 
he used for research <of relevance to a broad range of populations rather than 
to a specific population. However, at least one project on women, now funded 
by the National Science Fou^idation, has developed out of a project funded 
under Part P. 

To date^no survey has 'been made to determine what percent of the proiect 
directors funded under the Vocational Kd neat ion Amondmpntfe are women. 
Su< h a survey would appear to be called for under Title 9 of the 1972 Educa- 
tion Amendments. 

Given *that approximately 7 million women and girls are enrolled in pnldic 
vocational educational programs, that females comprise over half the students 
enrolled in vocational education programs, and that these women find girls 
tonfrotif* the numerous forms of sex discrimination and problems described 
above, if is indeed surprisinj? thaO?7H<ttle vocational education research and 
ilevelopment funding has bep^ devoted to nd lusting vocational education to 
their needs. Perhaps this lack has re<JUlted from the lack of pressure for 
<hange within vocational education, a lack which i;i generalized form Herbert 
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Striner has suggested has resulted in less and weaker r&ear^h than m:»;hr 
be expected thorough uut the Held as a whole. .Vs compared with manj^-.^t-i 
higher education and academic Ugh* schools, vocational education has l>^n 
neglected hy sociologists and ecx^nomist.s who have examliicd and have he-i>ed 
bring the status of vromen to public atteption in these other areas. 

ffotJ!> Can Women In/tuaice Vocational E ducat lO}^ 

Discrimination a^lnst girls and women in any educational pr^irram f.n rmxr 
prohibited by law. However^ the passage of thi> or any otiier law has, liu!e 
meaning unless concerned citizens see to it that it is enforced. Guen the lacK 
of pressure for change wtthui vocational education pr«^ranjj5. tiie ^r^^^ure 
mui>t come from without Local Jy and nationally the Coalition of Labor 
Tnion Women formed in March 1974 by a conference of 3.200 persons fr«>m 
58 national and inteniational unions, the 36.000 members of the National 
Organization for Women, the Women's Ecjuity Action L^a#n?e which has in- 
fiuential in the writing and passage of much e^^nal employment ar.d e^uai edu- 
i cation legislation for women, the Coalition of Neighborhood Women, and 
feminists within the American Vocatiunal Associatioa along with feminist 
researchers a ad others should examine vocational education and pres** for the 
changes they find needed. They may make their opinions •known to Quuzx^-s 
by testifying before th^^L'.S. House of Representatives General Educ^itio^i'l^'ib- 
committee's Oversight Hearings on Vocation Education and by wrl^tne and 
visiting tlielr own representatives nnd senator*. They should not omj; make 
their opinions kncpm to but should seek to increase the representati»»n of 
feminists on local school boards, and state and national Advisory Cv»uijCils f*n 
Vocational Education. Members of the National Adrisory Council' on Voca- 
tional Education are appointed by the White House and recommended by 
f.S. Senators, Women who have worked for the election of the United Stat^ 
100 male senators might request their senator to recc^mmend them or another 
individual concerned with vocational education for women for memberbhip 
on the Adyi^ry Council. 
^^^.Stfttes administer their own plus much federal vocational education funding. 
Therefore, individuals and organizations 6*>nc»*med with mcreasir.jr the l enefits 
women receive from vocatioT*al education should also mate their opinions known 
to their state ieeislators asd state offices of vocational education. 

Finally, given the existence of Title I- of the Educational Amendmeiit'^. 
the U.S. Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education and other federal •tffcnciea 
-administering fnnds for vocational education should examine how their di^tnhu- 
tion of funds has affected women and make appropriate adjustments in tb*»ir 
fundinj: practices. Should other pressing matter^ prevent ^tne asreiicie^ irom 
ade<juately examining and adjusting their practices in the juear future, prr^ms 
concerned with the impact of vocational education funding on women micht en- 
courage the agencies to do so by contacting their r^resen* Uives about the mat- 
ter and by bringing official complaints to the U.S. Office Oi Civil Right. * 

Mr. Mn.iiJ^R- Thank yon for the time. The question of inservice 
training:. I know, is in the reflations. It requires that inservice , 
traininir be provided and I think thev say at least^lO grants must be 
^yen for this purpose, which would be traininsr ^wh reofard to 
deseCTe«ration on the basis of sex, and it that thcr recipients 

of that inservice rrainin£: would be teachers, counselors. ^«AJ think 
to some e.xtent school board- members, 

I wonder if you might comment on whether or not we might get 
more bang for the buck if we gave students inservice training in 
terras of raising their consciousness and the options that are av^l- 
-Rble to them, b<*cau§e I think — ^Ict me express my biases first I think 
we may be dealing ^th one of the more conservative institutions — ^ 
the country when we deal xrith the educational system, and I stigcp^ 
that perhaps these two studenjg and thejr classmates may brin^r more 
pressure to bear on the educational system and bring about a greater . 
change if ^ they are made awar^ of all theijiopttonk\as women, ta 
careers that are really avaflable* to tlymor shoulA be. 
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I wonder if yon would — all three of -you may comment on that, 
whether you tmnk it makes sense'.or what 

Ms. EiDEorrr. I would certainly agree with that I hbpe it would 
be able to be done on both levels^ with the staffs of the schools, with 
the educational sysfem itself, and with the students. 

I think besides consciousness raising kinds of thbgs, there has 

be something there once jou have got your consciousness raised. 
1 mean, you don't get it raised and then your expectations aren't 
fulfilled. 

You know, you realize all the careers you have, and then you are 
just jnore frustrated because the courses aren't open to you and things 
like that* - 

I think secondly we need .organizations that can work on behalf 
of students. I know when I tried to get things like'^the athletic bud- 
gets in our school leveled out on a more equal basis, I got really 
frustrated dealing with the school administration, and the hier- 
arch;^, and things like that p 

It is really entangling and it can really put an individual student 
who is working for that kind of thing off, and I think in Massachu- 
setts we are very lucky in that we have a Student Advisory Conmiit« 
tee structure which is a five- member ^oup wllich sits with the school 
committee, and there are also regions advisory councils which work 
with the Depoirtment of Education, ^e have a student service organ- 
ization that lias a sizable staff, maintains files and access to the legal 
office of the Department of Education, so that we can help students 
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other States would help alsa besides just consciousness- raismg groups. 

Ms. J^ABUK. If I could just add on to that, I think you arc abso- 
lutely right How can we go any place before we know where* we 
are going first? We have got some people in individual high schools 
who know what they are doing, but in order to educate tha rest of 
the people- to whatsis going on, it is a very difficult process. 
? Mr. Parrott. I think yon have hit on a very important question. 
I realize thut consumer advocacy is something that nas really taken 
off' in thfe past fe^V years. Health, and welfare, perhaps is a little 
slower in , education. 

We have our council meeting almost monthly, and I attend some 
of the board of education meetings, and we all t^lk about »hat we 
are doing in the name of staJents find for students, although it is 
mostly to stud^intd. ^ ^ , . 

, We really never get eriouglwnput m a programed way frofa con- 
sumers and from parents. The^rXA'S, other various associations that 
are set up for parente and teachers^ is a way to really remove the 
focus ^of parental pressure^ from the administration and do it through 
A nic^ group, a\id I think that these are beginning, to change in a 
healthy way. • ^ - . 

We did two samjSle surveys 2 years.^ago that' are in our 1973 annual 
report ^)ecause"^ve said two thni^js. There were two consumer groups. 
"We felt that wo were not getting adequate reaction. One was tne 
standard in vocational schools, and the other was flie business and 
mdustry, the labor groupsthat hire these people. 
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I wonder if you would — all three of - you may comment on that, 

whether you think it makes sense* or what 

ils- RmEotrr. I would certainly a^rree with that. I hbpe it would 
be able to be done on both levels, with the staffs of the schools, with 
the educational s>*stem itself, and with the students. 

I think besides consciousness raising kinds of things, there has 
to be something there once vou have got your consciousness raised. 
I mean, you don't get it raised and then your expectations aren't 



You know, you realize all the careers you have, and then you are 
just more ^frustrated because the courses aren't open to you and things 
like that, 

I think secondly we need organizations that can work on behalf 
of students. I know when I tried to get tilings like the athletic bud- 
gets in our school leveled out on a more equal basis, I got really 
frustrated dealing with the school administration, and the hier- 
ftrchv, and things like that. 

It is reallv entangling and it can really put an individual student 
who is working for that kind of tMng off, and I think in ilassachu- 
setts we are very lucky in thatrw^ have a Student Advisory Commit- 
tee structure which is a five-member group which sits with the school 
committee, and there are also regional advisory councils whidi work 
with the Department of Education. We have a student service organ- 
ization that has a sizable staff, maintains files and access to the legal 
office of the Department of Education, so that we can help students 
who are getting entangeld in the school bureaucracy, like calling 
up their principals and talking to principalsr and sending them 
documents to help back them up, I think tnat kind of progmn^ in 
other States would help also besides just consciousness-raising groups. 

Ms. Fabiak. If I could just add on to that, I think you are abso- 
lutely fiffht How can we go any place before we knew where we 
are going first? TTe have got some people in individual high schools 
who know what they are doing, but in order to educate the rest of 
the people to what is going on, it is a very difficult process. 

Mr. Parrott. I think you have hit on a very important Question. 
I redize that consumer advocacy is something "that has really taken 
off in the past few years. Health, and welfare, perhaps is a little 
slower in education. 

We have our council meeting almost monthly, and I attend some 
of the board of education meetings, and we all t^^k «bout >vhat we 
are doing in the name of students and for students, although it is 
mostly to students. 

e really never get enough input in a programed wav from con- 
mers and from parents. The PTA^s, other various associations that 
are set up for parents and teachers, is a way to really remove the 
focus of parental pressure from the administration and do it through 
a nice group, and I think that these are beginning , to change in a 
healthy way. 

We 'did two ^miple surveys 2 years ago that' are in our 1973 annual 
rop>ort because "we said two things. There were two consumer groups. 
We felt that wo were not getting adequate reaction. One was the 
standard in vocational schools, and the other was the business and 
industry, the labor groups that hire these people. 
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We camn iip w?th ^ornp <?tarflin<t tliin<rs. One^ was that at least 5 n 
^Li^^^irhupotts most of the -'^^hool? aro surh that a child has to docide. 
In the eiffhth grade whether or not he wants to go into vocational 
education, 

Mv feolins that that is too earlv. Thf^t i'? nof his decision, but 
a pniopt*^ dec'sion n•a^^y as to ^vhHlier he go<*^ into that procrram. 

But wo iji sarnpliiifr some 2.^*^00 students in foTjr s^hoo]^ found nut 
that students w^»re <ro'na into vocational education not on a positiv^^ 
way. l)ecause that is what thev wantod. Tlioy wanted to nrot out of 
that damn arad.^mic draa which wos not giving them an\-thinjr. or . 
* thev wore «ort of causrht in thp middlo borause a lot of the admi«<^ions 
criroria that ai^ u?ed in vocational schools again — I would refer to 
^fa^-Qchu'setts — aro based on performance in the ^^eventh and oij^Vh 
^rnlde. attendance in the ^venth and eighth arade. and. if a child 
has not indicated a levol of ontr>' to sustain his activity in the voca- 
tional school, he is denied admission, 

Xow. it is done mu^h moro subtlv than that, but that is what it 
boiled down to in a lot* of schools, that there really discrimina- 
tion on the front end and they wor^ tr\-in<r to build in a success 
factor airain on the grounds that we have .every rieht to l>e judged 
<5ucce<^ful. and tlio only way we can control that is to get rid of the 
bad actors, so there is a whole irroup of people that talk about dealing 
with the dropout issue. Woll. I would question some of the statistics ^■ 
on that because I ihink tiie whole range of people are not getting 
into those programs to make a valid judgment. 

Xow. T was^glad to see vou come back, Mr, Miller, because you 
raised a question, I think, with the first panel on dealing with pupil- 
teaciier ratios and whetlier or not schools had vacancies or positions 
thaf thev could offer to males or other groups that are denied access. 

That "is offered bv most schools as (ho reason why they can't move 
fa^^t-^r. I tlMnk it is a false argument. Tliere are many optrons open . 
to the wav schools are ru/l'. Pupil-teacher ratios are largely dG>cr- 
^ mined at the local level. There are Stare guidelines, but we are domg 
DOW a cost studv in Mas^-husetts of seven schools, four regvonal 
vocational schools, two schodklhat are parts of comprehensive high 
<5chools. two tniditionaUv trade schools in Massachusetts, which are a 
little different, and the sttideut-tea^^hej; or the pupil-tcncher ratio mix 
IS quite different. * . . 

In going aiound to five bther States, which I did for a commission 
that Governor Sargent Sjct up before he was not reelected, I^went 
out to five other States— California, l\Tichig<tn, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and New Jersey— to look at the way the schools were set 
xip. the wav the programs were run. 

Thvif isV ti-emendous variation and there are tremendous options 
open to communities in dealing with increasing enrollments* such 
as extended dav, 2-yenr' programs, skill ceater approach, and I have 
been trying to'sell this to our State, and now they are at the level 
of at least talking about it at the board of education level. 

Xow, a lot of people say: "You are going to affect tl^e quality," 
but the placement records in these States vary very little. They all 
claim quality programs. 
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Tlje reaction to tliis within industn' is pretty much consistent, 
Thev are sa^in^r they are focusing too much on skiHs and not enoii^rh 
on decis'onrnakincT and basic conimunication skills that have to do 
with firettin<r alon^ with 'your fellow worker. 

I think I will r^jstate that-errhit^at ion., whether you are talkinjr nf>ont 
e1i*in»*!Uaiv, ^'amdivv, j><»-t.^>''oiK)/r\\ i< mucli too roncerncd wirh 
bricks and mortar. That is. they'^jre conceuiod with carrying: out 
a class in a cla-^^room. or. if I mav'tise the expres^i^iV a hearm;r in a 
hearlncr room, and that is not thejway the real world is. 

You have /rot to— 1 kIlO^^-^^a^^ow^6u build in education pro- 
gram$ in communities and communitv 'resources is something: that 
people have talkeil about for 10 Vears. but I think the era of school 
bu>ldin<: reallv has passed. It s]iu»uJ have. . -.r 

Theiv is too mVich in the way of wasted facilities in Ma.S5achusetts. 
In mv hometown, there are two older ^hool buildings. If you are 
goiuV to build education facilitit\s. make sure thgy are multipurpose, 
that they can be u^ed by community groups in a programed way. 

We pught to be encouraging — I suggested to ilayor "Wliite 3 or 4 
months ago when he started annoinicing a series of industrial parks 
that that is your best opportunity, to put in vocational education. As 
YOU negotiate with industry- and business to build industrial V^^y^- 
insure /hat theV arc willing to provide either the Space of facilities 
for students coining in, because I think th^ student who works in a 
dealership, who gets his educational program at a Sears Roebuck or 
any other store, is going to get built info that program a better 
understanding of what the woiking world is, what it means to work 
with grouches, what it means to work with customers coming in, 
mucji more effectively than we can do iii the classroom. 

I see that tvpe of movement as a plus, and I have tned to en- 
courage our State: ''Don't keep puttiifg into your State regulations 
that i| has to be carried oitt in an approved facility,'' because that 
approved facility in Massachusetts really means a traditional cia^ 

room. . 11./* 

I think the positions— the numbers of lathes, the number of ma- 
chines Tou have, is awfully hard to expand, and I don t see it as 
adding— if you expand enrollments 100 percept, adding 100 percent 
at no more cost.* , . 

This is part of tiie role that I see State advisory councils taking, 
making communities aware of the options that they have. There is no 
one g(wl way — well,*hat is a bad exaipple. ^ • 

Mr. iliLLEil I woiild like to ask the two studentS-^Dr. Steiger m 
her report mentions .that one of the major roadblocks to participation 
by women in voc^itional programs normally occupied by men is 
counselors and their attitudes. . . . . ' 

She. cites somewhere that only (inecdotal material is available. I 
would like ycur impressions about wliat kind of roadblocks are ap- 
plied by counselors in terms of seeking nontraditional courses. 

Ms. Fabian, We mentioned consciousness raising before, and I can 
tell you that that is definitely needed in the school system like 
Chelmsford because the guidance counselors have been there for a 
long tiree and they have certaui set ideas uii who can survive what in 
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certain areas, so thn prirk. if they show anv lack of academic ability, 
are nrjred to ^ro into something that they could easily conquer like 
yncational prorrrams, and cooking, anrl sewing, and classes like that, 
. and boys, if they have the same lack of ability or if thev sret in 
trouble m sqhnoL are msod the jyime wav. Tt i^^'too bad. Sometimes 
they donY realty lack "the T)bilit\\ but because thc^ £ruidance counselor 
bpheres that, th^^n they l^eHPT^ it fhempMvef?. Guidance counselors do 
nave a lot of control ovr^r the future of these kids, and it is too bad. 

3fs, KiPForT. I would like to comment on that also. 1-think. as " 
-Mr. Parrott mentioned, one of the important times in a student's 
life Ivaopens in the eidith <rrade. That is when you are forced to 
make decisions, at least in my ^hool. and at tbnt'Hme the students 
clon t really f^ow for sure what it is rhev wnnt to do. 

I mean, afeirl is very imlikelv to know for stire that khe wants to 
pro mto cari^entry or auto mechanics and is- probably i^ot so'inu to 
make the effort to break out of the traditional mold ^f just ^oing* 
on mta typing or something like that at th?t point. * 

I knoTv that happened to a lot of dr]s who are in hijrh school now, 
^jpij^lafismates. Thet^ weren't sure then. Thev were just easily chan- 
nelNlJn' their counselors into typing or bookkeepin;r and those kinds 
oT yncVional courses that were offered in hijrh school, and after their 
freshman year it was not what they wanted at all. They either 
wanted/ the total academic college prep courses, or they wanted the 
rarpentr}'. or something like that, and at .that time you are not al- 
lowed to break out of it. If you haye already entered a freshman 
y^^^^'JI one vocational course. yo|i cannot join another one. 

Tharhapncn^^d to a lot of female student's, so I tlnnk a lot has to 
bo done at the counseling If-vel in junior hiffh school level. 

Second, at tie high school level also. When I was preparing to 
come here, wh^ I first found out last week that we would be comin^r 
down here, I ^v^nt to the guidance office and asked. first>of all, what 
would happen if a student came to them and said:."! think there 
has b-en a violation of Chapter 022 and T feel that I am discrim- 
inated against. What can I do?'' Thev said: «WelK we don't have 
V^^l ^pformation on 622. I am yen' sorry. There is nothing we can 
do. I §aid: "Well, gosh, tliat is fiinny. because I brought you some 
just a couple of weeks ac:o. I brought posters to the school to be 
put up on 622.'' They couldn't find any of the information that I ^ 
brought them. Xobody knows what happened to it They said they 
would not have any information for female students who came and 
complained to them. 

T wf nt to the principal of my school and I went to the head of the ' 
gindance— the guidance director and said that I was going to be - 
tf^stif ynig on sex discrimination in public schools, and did they think 
there was anything I should add. 

They both* said: "Absolutely .not. There is no discrimination in 
our school'' The principal said : "You show me where there is dis- 
crimmation. There is no discrimination here." The head oi guidance 
said : -^No, I don"^ think th^ is anything I can add because there is 
no discnminaticn: in this^chool. We are sorry .^^ 
. The view was quite different as expressed by some of the female 
teachers and some of the female students and some of the male 
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studente, but tho {ruiJance counsellors apparently do not see any 
dicirimination. They are not prepared to cope with students who 
thought that they were being discriminated against. 

Mr. ^Itller. Thank you. 

Mrs. CinsHOLM. Mr. Buchanan. <r 

Mr. BrciiANAv. Thank you, ^lackm Chairperson. Mr. Parrott, 
you are a male who showed >our intestinal fortitude by requesting 
lioine economics coui*5e>. I wonder what your view is as to whether 
or not we ought to continue Federal funding of home economics 
courses. I know we only provide a small portion of funding in the 
ovrrall area of vocational education, but would you support eliminat- 
iiiL' our funding at the Federal level of home economics or Would 
voii not? I would by intrir^ted in the \iews of the rest of the panel. 

Mr. Parrott. It is a difficult question for me to answer. Nationally, 
I would say insofar as that category in Massachusetts is concerned, 
tliat it is not a. very significant part. The State and the local com- 
munities put a lot more money into it. In terms of Massachusetts I , 
would like to see that pnoney spent in other areas. If it isboifig^^ent 
at all in contjumer and homemaking, I think more Jmght gonita^ 
turiieulum development or curriculum redesign to gelt at problems 
of sex bias. / 
' With my children, if I may use a personal example* because of 
my own involvement in cooking and doing clothes and ironing and 
all that stuff-r\ll four, tw^y boys and two girls, have been exposed 
to this. They all cook one night a week. Tliey all have their chores 
that are-'not divided along malC/ 'female lines. It is a part of a 
planned program to raise their level of consciousness. 

Also I fed, if you are alone and you can't cook, you have got a 
problem, whether you are, male or female. I like to eat, so I cope 
-with that. " " <^ 

^ I just think thousrh in other States I know there ar^ States that 
arc nut doin^ anything effectively in vocational education, that could 
not do it efi^ctively without Federal funds. There are some States 
ill wliich the Federal funds are almost 100 percent of what goes on. 

Again, J think that is a little deceptive because a lot of States are 
doing things which are not reported separately. It depends on the 
Stdte accounting system and whether or not they report on an oc- 
cupational day basis or a normal academic day, so I don't think you 
really get a true picture oi what is going o;i. 

I think that if you— I see Federal funds applying to priorities 
and issues as they arise from the States in gmng the States perhaps 
a little bit more discretion about how they cope with that issue and 
Vhat program in the State. , , / . 

, • That is sort gf an evasive answer, but I hate to say it is of jio use 
nationally becatise I simply don't know, but it would not, aside from 
some consumer groups who may say^ otherwise— ^I don't think it 
would affect Massachusetts programing if we did not get those 
particular funds, but it might affect curriculum development, cur-p 
. riculum design, 

Mr. BucH4N*AK, TVmild either ei you have a comment on that 
-question ? 

Mo. Fabian. I realize it is sort of an administrative problem, but 
!home economics is worthwhile, obviously. The only problem we have 
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- is that it is not olTerotl to oven'onp. It is only offered to peQple in a 
Certain course. If }ou would W offering it as an elective or somethinjr 
and people could choose, then ma>be more people would i-eajize the 
value of/ it. but I am not sure tlioj^e is anything you can do^^'at this 
level. \J it could be offered to niore people, it would obviously, benefit 

M.S. RiDKorr. T reallv don't feel qualified to comment on whether 
or not Federal funds "should be continued' in homo economics, but 
I would say tliat. judginfr f"om what ha.s happened in my s^Iiool. 
there is a lof of .student rWj)onse> v^Hhen courses are opened up and a 
lot of kids feel t-Iiejieed for a course that will teach them what to do 
when th»n- get outTTtD^s^^o fill- out their tax forms, how to cook a 
«nieal. and I think that tjie males are especially concerned about tliat 
because they realize that when they' get an apartment they are ^ot 
\ going to have Mother to cook for them anymore and there is going 
to l^e a need for them to have some cooking knowledge. 

ilr. BrcHAXAv. Thank you very much. I do think it is going to be 
a relevant question of this committee this yeaV because we have had 
indications tliere may be an effort to remove the funding for ^lomc 
economics — Madam ('h airman* I would lean that way, but* uii the 
basis of the thnist of the testimony, these are skills that are widely 
needed by males and females in this population, and some States are 
very heavily relying on Federal funding and I don't know wliat 
would happen if the over-all pi.6gram — It appears that this is an 
area that needs some reform, but w^e are going to have to look at 
what effect it might have. . ^ . 

ifrs. Chisiiolm. I would certainly agree with you. I think the in}- 
portant thing that came out of all these hearings this morning is 
that we ^'raised the consciousness*' of many of the members of the 
committee. We will also need to carefully assess all of our priorities 
in teruis of our responsibilities as membei'S of this subcommittee. 
Lastly. I would like to thank everyone for coming this morning and 
to say that we have certainly learned a g^eJ^t deal. 

Now the hearings stand adjouraed. Thank you very much. 

[TiTiereupon; at 12:50 p.m.,vthe hearing was adjourned.] 

[information submitted for inclusion in the^ record follows:] 

Pbep.\bed St.itlme.nt OB Dr. Deborah P. Wolfe, Associ.miox Leuisl.vti\e Pno- 
GRAM Committee Chaibma.n, Ameeica.n' As.sociatio.n' of University Women 

The American .Vssttciation of University Woraen wi-th a membersliip of over 
1?4),CC0 woiiitMi organized in 1,776 branches m the fifty states, was founded 
almobt a century ago for the purpose of providing women ^coUece p:rfl'iuates 
with an opportunity to utilise their educational training. 

As early as the 3900's A.VUW members, acknowledging the direct link be- 
tween vocational education and suece.<s and fulfillment in the work world, 
convened a Tai>k Force to adJre.ss the unique problems of vocational training 
for woraen. What they founa to be true then is still true .sixty years later, 
women are tracked into, a very limited number of acceptable occupations. The 
1913 publication whicli followed the Association sttrdy pointed up the concen- 
tration of professional women in the field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. This holds true today. Aftet clos\; to a century of permitting sex-segrega- 
tion In our occupational training and counseling programs, it is time that 
vocational education legislatiou address the problem. ' 

In the 1920*s, following the enactment of the first vocational education legis- 
lation, AAUW worked to get Home Economics, then the only conceivable 
"occupational" training for females, equal funding and equal. status with trade 
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And industrial arts. Now In 1&75 AAUW is asking Congress tVreView the facts 
concerning the vocational education system and place thein beside those con- 
cerning m^n and women in the work force. It will become clear that we can no 
longer Uve with a \ocational training system designed si^^ty years ago and no 
longer appropriate to today's world. ^ . ^ , 

When tlie first vocational education legislation was enacted less than two- 
filths of tiie women worked ontbule the home; home economics was a proper, 
if not limited, training for girls. But the traditional models of man as bread- 
winner and woman as homemaker are no longer appropriate or relevant 
i'ortr-four percent of working age women now comprise over thirty-seven 
percent of the work force. Moreover, most women work, as do men, to support 
thein>elve« and their families. ^ ^ * « 

uf tite working women sixt> -seven percent are either the sole ^"PPp**::Si^ 
family or are parrnerr> in families where the husband earns less thai $<,Owl a 
year. These working wvuiQzi'^ salaries often determine the difference^ betwe(^- 
a low or middle income for their families. Yet women are clustered ip a vej 
few occnpational areas. They earn less basically becaus,e they are cOKtentrated 
in too few jobs; supply exceeds demand and therefore pay is low.<In t^e 
median anunal salar\ of women who worked full-time year-round was 
while tliat of men was $11,186. White women can expect to make only sixty 
percent of the siilsirv of a man with KhnsftnR^ amount of education. The/ per- 
centaj:e for a black woman or woman of SpanU>h origin is d^n lower. In /fact, 
in any studios ut occupation or income the/minority woman is alwayi the 
lowest of all wage earners. , / . / \^ 

Whore do we lu,>k tor the causes of this ow productivity of women/m the 
work force V Thon£;ii the conditioning of bojfe and girls to a certain /mage of 
thein<elves and to certain delined horiiions Wins in the home ai>d in early 
educatson, it is witliia vocational educaUon iWograms that wg^d the direct 
itnk l»etween t:.v rrnining of young p**opIe and aN^egatj^x^Scupational system. 

Tlie statistics demonstrate unecpiivocaUy that sOt-?t?gregation in ^^antional 
x-^lucation is a fact. Though, theoretically, boys and girls are pr^sent*i[ wttlv a 
wide range of po>sii)le occupational training programs, enrollments arejjpi'e- 
(loniinautlv of a .^incle sox. Almost half of the various instructional caj^^ories 
haai*e over ninotv percent enrollment of one sex. Girls 'are concenKateof in 
honiemnknig, ottice training and health programs while boys are ppflominafctly 
111 trade and indn^ti'al art<. Girls comprise ninety-four percen^f the eftroll- 
niont in secretarial courses but only fonrteen percent of Jl^D onrolhn/nt in 
enjrineerinf: and rrft><hnnics. Besides exclusion from non^aditional ^courses, 
girl< are further discnininnted against. They are concentrated in a far smaller 
liumher of octnipational skills. Seventy-four percent of the total female enroll- 
ment IS found rti hinnemnkin^ and office training courses which lead to female 
dominated area^ v)f employment where earnings are sixty percent of mens. 
FtT a lar^Je percentage of female bigh school graduates their sole *Wupa- 
tional ' training is in tlie area of non-gainful home economics, in itself valnpble. 
but not delivering a saleable skill. Moreover* gJrls are predominant witbiif^ 
twenty-two in.'stnictionnl nren? out of a possible 1^58 while boys are dominant in 
•sixfv-fjv^. Bov*J i>nvp three times the course options a<« girls. ^ 

-n^itf fact that boys 'and girls are segregated an(J, clustered in acceptable 
orrupM tional triiinini: suggests a failing within the vocational education ana 
career C(»uii.'!elii>g programs. Kather than perpetuating a dual occupational ' 
svstem. vocational education .^should be halping to eliminate such inequities by 
providing equal opportunity for training fn all fields for both sexes, all rax^es . 
and ethnic groups-. ^ ^ ' 

Our entire edu.^ational system is failing to meet the ne'^ds of yet another 
sector of the poptilntion— those of Spanish origin and of limited English «?peak-. 
^ ing ability. Those children and- adults who come from environments where tli<* 
dominant \lanjffnage is other Uipti 'RngHsh are restricted in their attempts to 
profit fronK occnpational training because of the languai^^e barrier. The^ high 
dropout ratVoTSj^ish speakif(g Americans Is reflected in the fact that the 
median annunMncomexfor a Spaiil?4t-<=oeakin2 family is .^3.000 below that of the 
population ns a whole. Whereas thq medium annual income for a white 
female ($0.3.35 » i« hnlf of that of her bale counterpart ($11,180) the medium 
income for the Spanish origin female as about $^.600. almost $2,000 lower. It 
i.s not possible to ftiHv document the failings of our educjitioKrai system to meet 
the needs of speaker^ of English as a second language because no provision 
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has been made as y«t for the syitematlc collection of data on the basis of 
national origin. 

* The concept of billngMSt education, which has been addressing the problems 
of these students, should )^e joined to vocational programs in order to provide 
the miUeu where the biliogual student can receive occupational traniing on au 
equal basis with others and thus make his/her contribution in the market- 
place. 

' It is questionable whether any significant steps could be taken to break out of 
the mold from within the vocational pdnration structure where stereotypes of 
male-female roles abound. Though^ thirty-six percent of the women who get 
BA/s receive them in education, a paucity are trained in vocational education, 
industrial arts or educational administration. The educational hierarchy is a 
pyramid with womtn making up the base and very few or none at the top. Tho 
admlnistrAtbrs and policy makers are predomihantly male. For example*, one 
out of t*>n school board members and one out of fifty school superintendents 
is a woman. This hierarchy jg even more marked in the male-dominated area 
of vocational e<Iucation where the women who do hold Ph.D's are almost 
exclusively in home economics anpT nursing education. On the Stalj? Advisory 
Councils on Vocational EducatioffTwhich are supposed to repre.sefuali relevant 
interests in the stah*. women are less thaii fourteen percent of /the membership 
The Vocational Amendments of 1968, though a Srtep forwrfrd in improving 
the quality of vacatioiial education, no where address the problem of sex-bias 

-Kand sex segregation. Xow, wiUi the passage of Title IX of the Education 
/Vr.ri„j,„eiii.s of i97:i. ^!if:h discrimination oji the basis of sex in admission to 
vdcational jchools anl/urf programs is clearly illegal. In the prucess of revising 
thj* vocational amendmerits there are several basis steps which the Congress 
can take to begin to address this proljlera. 

1. Statement of purpose. It should be specifically stated that it Is the purpo.^e 
of the legislation to provide vocational educatioii opportunities equallv to all 
regardless of sex/ race or national origin. AAUW cites a.s eiemplarv a bill 
sponsored by Senator Charlef? Percy to amend all ertucjrtlonal legislation to- 
IncMide language proliibiting discrimination on the basis of sex. AVe also u'-ce 
Con-re^-s to address? the problem uf t)ie Spanish speaking perso/i. i>teps should 
he taken to make roc&tional education available eaually to students of limited - 
Kngli«h speaking ability to enable such persons to make their maximuni -con- 

' tributi9n to the nation's economy. ^^^^ 

2. Pmdit. A certain percentage of the funds allocated in this Act should 
earmarked to address the problems of sex-<liscrimination and to correct pa«*t - 
inju<;tlces. A percentage of the funds should also be earmarked for the develop- * 
ment of bilingual training programs. 

3. Te^t^ and matcrinU, Career education materials provid**d for und<»r this 
Act should be required to be free of sex-role stereotvping. There should -be a 
provi.s!on for the development of bilingual texts. 

. 4, hitegrnied curricultnn. Vocational education curricula .should re0ect the 
dual role of both male and female as homemaker and wage earner. To this 
end, home economics should be integrated hy sex and combined with Industrial 
arfK courses to provide hoth sexes with basic life training including nutrition 
child care, home and auto maintenance and repair. In revampinu home eco- 
nomics and trade wir<^e« .special care should he taken to ensure that the 1o?>^ 
cf feujale economics teachers not be jeopardized. Furthertdore, both sexes 
shoura be activolv recruited into non-traditional vocational courses. Models 
of successful attempts to integrate programs should be prepared by tiie ap- 
propriate government agency. 

5. /twmVr iraiphif). Teachers and career and guidance counselors should l>e 
given in^tervtce workshops on se?:-biac fr. --rational education. Teacher educa- 
tion should inc1ud^ awareness of sex role stereotyping. In addition, we ^should 
begin to develop teacher education for bilingual vocational education teacher*. 

6. Data collection, A system should be reifrtituted for collection, analvsis 
and publication of data on enrollment and staff in all vocational education 
progran^s according to ncx, race, national oripin. Without this Information 
niPfl«nr*r«^nr of success in integration would he impossible. 

7. AcrountaWitu. Recipients should submit frequent and detailed reports 
on the results /)f steps takefi to correct sex-bias in their programs. , , 

8: Complhivi proceduro. An adequate complaint, proccflure should be specl^- 
cally developM for vocational educaticm. We would like to emphasize that 
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Title IX^ considering Its past record, cAn not be relied on for providing that 
mechanism. < 

9. Women admmiitrators and policymakers. Positive steps should be taken 
to give. Wuiaen* equal representation un national, state and iocai pohc> -making 
board;* and advisory couiicUd. Women should be chosea v,ho are knowleUgable 
ill the area of .sex-role stereotyping in vocational education. Women should 
aiso be actively recruu#d for positions in edueationtil aduiiuUtrution. 

Tiie AaUW appreciates this opportunity to submit to the Cougrei>s these 
suggestions on how ^\e can begin to addr«.'ss the pervasive problem of ^ex-bias 
>\iiich uiideiuiinu-j the oceupationul traiuiiig of our young people. The legisla- 
tion this body is wiUing could provide the impetus for vocational education to 
a.^suiiie its necessar> axid crucial role in helping both bo\* und girl» tu had a 
tiexioie, lesa con\ entior.ul detinitioii of themselves in the home and In tlie labor 
market. 



PuEpjiRED St.vtemln't OF M.\RY D. Jan^nf.y, CouiRi^croB, Washikgtox Oppor- 
tunities FOB Women 

It is a pleasure to be here uith >ou today. I must say there have been several 
tinieb in the lust 24 lluur^, as I puzzled o^er trtiin, bu-s and plane scheduU-v, 
tliut I wondered whtther I eould get here from where I was I But I did, and 
I'm gla^. I was a ttaciitr once mjself, and it is, I believe, the noblest of pro^ 
fission.^. In fact, I would probably still be in it but for a quirk of chronology. 
Tiiat was that iii^ '-on^ who fittended the same school in wiiioh T taught, cailie 
into the ninth grade, wlier? I was the home room teaclier. We agreed that it 
wouldn't 1)0 .sncH a hot idea for us both to be in tlie same classroom. 

So, I look a yoar off, fully intending to return after he graduated. That was 
ten years asro! I.oviri^ f^acbing tlie way I did, I can assure yon that the 
acticilies with which I became lii\ol\ed had to be enoranously creative and 
.exciting to keep me away from the classroom. They were (and are) and I 
have yet to go back to teaching. ^ 

Should I go batk someda>, I wt;uld scarcely rceognize nxyself. For. in the 
intervening ten year^. I liave learned so much about tlie rc^Ie of men and 
women iu our society that all my attitudes about schools — their administra- 
tion, tiieir teachers, their counsellor.^, their students, and tlie curriculum — have 
undergone a \ast upheaval. I tliink differently, I believe differently, and I 
would believe differentl> in the school setting. 

In the education of our girls and the message we seein to be Mjuding about 
t4io relative worth to boys and gii!^. we are sa\ing boy^ are better than girls, 
that thej de.ser\e/^t'ejter. that^tliey come fir.st. It is a message deeply ingraine<l 
in our society, and it is our responsibility to root^it out. 

My concern a/ri.^o^ because gf my work with an organization called Wash- 
ington Opportumties for Women, of^ wliich I am one of the foumlers. 

Wow. as it IS m(»re familiarly known, was formally foundiKl in llOCG. A 
group (if women, wlio were marrietl. niiddle-cla.^s womei\ in their early fortie.s, 
with growing or growii children, began to talk about the rest of their li^es. 
I johied these dl^cussil'ns in my \ear off from teaf^hing and, whereas I had 
not 'been out of the work force as long as some of them, I was ono of thezn 
in all other respeqt.< Most of u«{ were coll ege-ed yea ted. Most of us had been In 
the work force in the ytar^^ before we married and had children. After years 
of being identified in terms of other peox>U^that is. somebody's wife or s^nue- 
b»>dv*s .mother — we were beginning to question who we were as individuals. 
Jn^t a.> iuiportantly. we were feeling economic pre«surev. College tuitions >v«»re 
staring us in the face, as w*Te rising prices in the supermarket and depart- 
ment st jres. Some of our hu haiid't wrre talking early retirement. Tlio^e of us 
who were divorced or widi»wed brought a. special urgency to our diseussu>n»<. 

knew that we lacked inforjiation about where job opportunities' might 
be. if that was the rtnUe we chose to go,, and since there seemed to be' no 
aci nc\ — no place wher<' we could go to got the kind of information and support 
wejiticded to "sort ourj>elfes out " so to speak, and assist u^ with our pr4»hlem?r 
TymUu^^H}*o job iM'-rxet— w^ dec bled to cr^-ate rme for ourselves and the 
women whoVould fpllow us. We started small, with space pro\ided l>v the 
public Employment/Service, and no money. Today we have a Widget of over 
half a million oolmrs; a paid staff of 25; a regular core of volunteers in our 
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Wabhington Inforinatlou Center for women on work and training opportunities; 
siuiilar, women's employment information centers in six other cities on the 
East Coa^t , programs desigiied for specialized groups within the female work 
force, such ife woUion ex-offenders, welfare mothers, female heads of house- 
iioldb, Jiigh school girls, a bi^mouthly magazine; a proven expertise, t^n women 
aud employ nient which we are called upon to provide to schools, colleges*, 
corp«irate employ tro, community groups uud manpower agencies all over the 
country. 

IIow did we get there from where we were and why is our experience im- 
portant? ' s 

It's important because I believe we have a respfe^jbility to heighten the 
awareness* of studenta-^particularly girl students — of what life will be like 
when their formal edTicution has been completed. At no educational level, be it 
kindergarten, primary grades, junior high, senior high, college or graduate' 
school, in tliere a con.-tious, systematic effort to inform and se'nsitize girls and 
young wonieu to the pattern of their lives. "When they hit the job market — and 
nine out of ten ?irls and» young womeh icill work at some time during their 
lives, so say the statistics — they have no idea of what they are up against. Most 
of them don't even know that they don't know. 

The average youn^. woman has ^en deluded into believing that if she is "a 
normal Anierican girl^he will be in thebaid labor force only for a little while, 
marking time until she marries aad solves life's problems by becoming a full- 
time wife and moth«T, and that wholesome girls starting out in life do not 
phin >edou.'5ly for extended paid employment any more than they plan for 
divorce. 

•^he has been shielded from the cold statistics of life: that even if she does 
marry, s,lie is likely to work outside the honie for, at best, 20 years, that more 
than one mnrriage in four ends in divorce, that one household in ten is 
headetl by a v\oman. \ ' 

The t^rm '^career woman'* used to be applied only to that woma^Il who 
<?hu*-e work over marriage. Today every woman Is a potential career wojtian. 
The ^ijcmficnnt thin.2; about women workers today (and thPy make up 40^ of 
the total work f<#rce) i? not only that there are so many of them, but that the 
maitinty of them are man-led. Women no longer work until thoy catch a 
liu^baml, and then stay home for the rest of their lives. Typically, they work 
for a ff^w years before the children are born. They have fewer children than 
* wonien of an earlier generation, and their child bearing is over by the time 
they are thirty. Th*^v re-enter the work force by the ag6 of 35 and continue 
t<rwoik until retiretnent. If a young woman is going to work for twenty or 
more ytars, flrst of all she needs to know^ this, and second, she needs help iit 
pUnning for a pruduetive career, not simply settling for one temporary dead- 
end job after anotfiev. 

»Statistics, inoreovei-. show that the more edtication a woman has, the greater 
tlie hkeliliood she will seek employment. Nearly 7 out* of 10 women between 
the ages of 35 pnd r>4, with four or more years of college, are in the labor 
force today. The vast majority of tliem are there because they have to be. . 

If it is true,, then, that girls will he working, where 'will they be ^ the 
work foree if things go on ^as they have? At the bottom of the hejtp. I'm 
afraid. Women are (lu.*-tered in a few low-paying occupations and professions. 
A third of all emyjhn»Hl women are clerical workers, and the vast majority, of 
all colletre-oducated w(»men — and I am asjiwtning that niost of your graduateN 
Lave their sights set on college — are clustered in six fields. Elementary and 
^ecfmdary school teaching account for almost half of them. Nursing.- social 
w<»rk, library work, home economics, medical laboratory workers complete the 
list. 

A> a ro'<n\t of women being wedged in disproportionate numbers into only a 
fec\ oeenpations and professions— and the lovyer-payiug ones, at that — their 
e.imlngs are low. Their earnings are only 58% of those of men. Women gradu- * 
ates from college in 1970, in a sampling: of six fields, wero offered starting 
.s4ilaries from 3% to 30% lower than those offered men in the same field. And 
the blockbuster of a statistic that alwrtys .shocks me is that 90% of all the jobs 
that command a salary of $15,000 or more are liMd by white men. Women ^nnd 
other minorities divide up the remaining 4% of jobs in that salary range. And 
that*s not quite the end of where women are in the work force, a>id will con- 
tinue to be unless we do something about it. The fact is that there will not, 
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be eiiuugh juI»h in the, riO-calleU "womeu s professions" for the record-breaking 
nuiuber of uuuieu expected tu look fur work in the. decades to come. The reason 
ife that tlifc ttaohcr shortage of some years ago has turned into a surplus. The 
chitf prt.fes>iuijal employment of vyomtn — the schools— do not need her any 
more, at lea-.t in the numbers they once did, and there will not be enough op- 
purtuiuty ill tht uther A>O'0alled ' women's professions*' to absorb the overflow 
fnaii ttachiLg. On the utlier hand, the list of professions outside the^ac- 
cuj>tun*td vNuiiitii sphere that offer growing opportunity is long. Among them 
are mtdiciat;, iltntifttry, law. architecture, business, accounting ocitnce, environ-' 
mental protection, life services to mention some. These will be careers — good 
^ careers,— in thtse fields (recession economy excepted) iB the ITO's and *80*s. The 

que&tiun i& wiiether women will break out of the accustomed women's fields and 
claim a fair i?hare of opportunities in some unaccustomed ones. 

'The'nuuibtr of women in thf^<9 fields ni the United States today is nlti- 
fully suiaii. C/niy seven percent of our doctors arje women three percent of mir 

• lawjtrb, uut percent of our engineers, two perctut our dentists, ten percent 
of our chenii.>ts. European and Far Easfern women do far better than we 
when it comes to representation in the professions. 

If wi^re to go back to teaching tomorrow, I would have a very different 
agenda, knt>wing what I know now about what life is like for women in our 
society. Higli on ray agenda would be to rack my brain to devise ways to 
heighten the av^areness of my girl students of the necessity of planning for 
a lifetime of employment in a career with a future, ^without compromising 
tlie paramount importance of a liberal arts education, i am not talking about 
narrow vocational courses diluting or taking the place of tlmehonore,d cur- 
ricula. I am talking aboitt expanding the framework within which these courses 
are taught and, most importantly, upending the overi^ll message that the school 
is sending about their girl students and their boy students. I could be^jln almost 
anywhere. , ' ✓ 

What about the choice of textbooks for courses and for your, libraries? Sex 
stereotyping begins early in school books and perislsts right nn the line. Pre- 
school picture books and primers being used in most of our schools aj€) essen* 
tially sexist, and are sending ihe message that boys are the doers, girls th6 
watchers. Studies show that in early grade readers, the ^oldest child in a 
family is almost alwayt a boy. Boys are associated with jnaking, earning, plan- 
ning actiye games, . learning. Girls are associated with helping mothers or 
brothers, playing with kittens, getting into minor forms of trouble and being 
lielped out of it by their brothers. Story lines for boys* printers often go as 
follows; boy sets up carnival act, boy teaches dog to Jmnp for food. Boy 
builds care, girl interferes. All too often, story lines for girls go : girl is 
frightened by older brother, girl is helped by older boy, girl goes shopping 
with mother. Patterns, of passivity, dependence and domesticity of girls rups j 
through most early school age bpoks. It is encouraging to know th^it, in 
effort to undo the myth that girls and women can do little for themselves, a 
women's group has publisted an annotated bibliography on non-sexist children's 
iterature. called "Little Miss Muffet Fights Bacf^** And there are other annotated 
bibliographies for older students which Include books wh^re women play im- 
portant, active roles. Even in my pre-awaje state, when I was teaching 8th 
and 9th grade American history, I used iff WQnder vaguely what women were 

* doing 9S onr nation was developing. II J weiit back to teaching now I am 
sure I could find books which would gi^-e a more rounded picture of women's 
role in history. / • . 

What about counselling that goes dn in schools to prepare girls for what life, 
will he like? / . 

First 'of all, cSunsellors need td know the facts about wo»Tion in the work 
force and counsel "up" rather than "down". I heard of a high schbol physics 
teacher who said only 24% of |iis students are girls but that 50% of his A's 
went to girls. He asked them one, day why so few girls take physics and was 
told that the guidance counsellor encouraged only the %esV* girls to go on 
in science. That kind of guidance explains why there are only 280 women 
Ph.T) *s in phy<?ics in the entire" United States today. 

It is know that 40% of the people In this coifntry who show an aptitude foi* 
- « engirtcering In Jests are women, but only 1% of our engineers are women* 
"Women are not endneers because too often counsellors, when faced with hlKh 
engineering aptitude in a girl will say Something like : "I know you don't want 
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td be an enginee^." Most 15- and 10-year-old glrtfi are conditioned to nod in 
agreement. 

In all the occupations and professions in the country—over 250 of them— 
{here Isn't one in which there isn't at least one woinen. The problem is that 
there have been so few women in other than the trawronal fields^ and there- 
fore it Is difllcnlt to bring the»e poteutial role models to young girls' atteiitioii. 

From the time tliey are bora, buys are cj^pccUd tu du sumtthiag treati\e and 
energetic ; there are fewer expt'ctatiuns fur girls. At Hultua Aiuib Schuul, in the 
Washingtun area, recently, they had a very successful day whea women role 
luudfl^ruiu a wide varity uf l)rufessiuns caaie and talked witii tlie girls alujut 
thiiij/^vTk. Uno girl said after it was over: *'I have always wanted to be a 
dotrarrtH^t m.v graadfather kept telliiig me X cuuldn't du it. I was begin aiiig to 
think I o6|iJdirt, but tunight 1 am going to write to him and tell him I xcUl he 
a doctor," 

At WUVV we are conducting a very excitii\g experimental prosram with high 
s^iiuol girls, tailed Careers fur Peers. With funding fruiu three fuundatiuns, we 
are wurking, with high sciiuol girls in two scliuoLs to help them uaderstaad what 
their lives will he like. Just telliag the girls the pattern of their lives and 
that iictuarial tables predict they will live to be 75 is an eye-opener. As one 
15-year-old in the program said: " I have more time than I thought. I have 
sixty years!*' 

After a discussion of their probable life pattern, we expose them to the 
fcconumic facts of life and a great wealth of career information and career 
resources. We try to send tlte mes.sage that atl prufessioiial aveiiues are 
theoretically open to them — that they need to think of tiiemseljVes as human 
beings first, with certain talents and interests, and not to think in terms of 
*'I can' do this or I can't do that because I am a girl/' Then w'e work with 
them to set up career centers in their schools — places which they staff and 
where their peers can come fur career information, career resources, career 
programs — anything the girls decide will capture the interest c»f their peers 
and spread the word. 

This peer concept grew from our own experience in our information Center 
on work and training upportunities for wumen in Washington. There, trained 
vulunteer peer cuunsellors, women who themselves are getting ready to enter 
the job market, talk to women who come to us to try to find a job or plan a 
career. There is an immediacy and a rapport between the volunteer peer coun- 
sellor and the woman she is trying to help, and this peer relationship is one of 
the things which we are testing with the girls at the high school level. We are 
also in tlie ^process of developing training materials and a peer counselling 
handbook and soon will be ifi a position to offer technical assistance to any 
school or school ijyslem interested in undertaking a similar program. 

The prograni is gripping and the returns aren't in yet, by ariy means. People, 
^€Fnd particularly young people, don't like to plan for the future. <They feel they 
are trapping themselves. Yet, we see so many women in, our Infonuatioa Center 
^ W^ho say, "If only I'd>known what life would be ll*ke," and " How I wisli I had 
plajjned earlier," as they approach the job market out of need and feel ill- 
equliiped and tinconfldent. We mu^t get acruss the idea to young women that not 
f^ plan Is the real trap. 

^ Girls are so conditioned from day uae iu play the passive, plea se-t he-boys 
role tliat they persist in believing that they will marry and live happily ever 
after. Many is the mother, Including my own, who says — and In my case, used 
to say : "Dont's act so smart. You won't get any dates." 

So — we're besinnig to think about enlisting boys in the program, too, and 
makin'g it a coed ventui^. Even though society's options for boys are broad, they 
ruuld do with some career planning, too, i)erhaps together, boyi and girls could 
be helped to understand what life will be like. ^ 

Suramer jubs for students may provide an opportunity for girls to break out 
of the accustomed mold and "try ott" a non-traditional activity. Thf^rf- was a 
story In the i)aper recently about a young woman in California who. having 
paKsed the rigorous physical examination and life-saving tests, became the 
first female life gtjard one summer on a California beach. Apparently surfers 
practiced drowning for a whfle until the novetly of her presence wore off! 

And volunteer summer Job« are a great chance fcr students to test and "try 
on** interests for what Will be a lifetime of work. I know most kids, when 
they are old enough to eajrn money in f|je job market, are only- interested In 
paid summer Jobs. But for those who can afford it, a volunteer job chosen with 
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t»te, with a view to getting the "feel" for a particular profession, cai^ be in- 
valuable. I wish I could use a girl tor this example, but I happen to have two 
sons. When oiir older boy was 15, we bludgeoned him into taking a volunteer 
summer job in a school for emotionally disturbed cliildren. Naturally, he 
vcanted to pump gas for $1.55 an hour. We prevailed, however, and he went 
bapL to the schuol the next summer as a paid junior staff as^iistaut and uuw has 
his master's in special education and ia^ teach lug in Boston* His e^Lperlence is 
nojt unique. / 

Xvhe upcoming generation of workers, will have a very different attitude 
toward the rule that work plays in their life than those or us in this genera- 
tion. Young people t«day are not clinging to the work ethic with the sau^e^ 
tenacity that we do. Rather,, tiicy want more control over theijc lives and will 
fit work into their total lifestyle rather than viewing it as the core of their 
existence around which all other acjivities are fitted in, if possible. This may 
well result in youug men in their 20's, 30's and 40*s wanting careers that wiU 
permit them to as:»ume more responsibilities for child-rearing and home eare^ 

If they know the facts, boys ma^ well want to encourage their girl class- 
mates to "act smart*' and consider inon*traditional fields of work. Boys can be 
consoled by the fact that^he girl he is encouraging to prepare herself for law, 
medicine, engineering, or some otlier high-status profession may l»e his wife. , 
The majority of families in America today are already planning their lifestyle 
on the basis of two incomes, and this promises to be increasingly true. Our job 
is to free boys, and particularly girls, from sex-stereotyped roles in the 
Job market, and indeed in all phases of life, and help produce a generation of 
liberate women and liberated men. J 



XATIOWAt WOMEW'8 POUTICAL CAUCUS, 

Washington, D.C,, May 7, 1975. 

Hon. Shiblet Ohis^oi-m, 
House Office Suildinffr ^ 
Wathingtotif D.O. * . 

Dear Ck)NOBGsswoMAN Chxsholm, I am enclosing the statement of the Na^ 
tional Women's Political Caucus concerning some principles we would like to 
see embodied in legislation renewing and revising Vocational Education, espe- 
cially as that legislation affects women. 

I, hope you will submit our statement to the sub-committee on Education of 
the IJouse Committee on Education and Labor where you have recently chaired 
special hearings on sex discrimination in Vocational Education. This statement 
was prepared with the intention of testifying at those hearings. 

We make four recommendations in the body of our paper. > 

1. Add a clear statement of purpose that mentions the special needs of women. ^ 

2. Improve the data collection system for the express purpose of evaluating 
progress towards the elimination of sex discrimination. 

3. Mandate greater articipation of women in policy making. 

4. Restore bilingual programs to enable Spanish spea^cing wom^n to utilize 
vocational education opportunities. 

You are to be commended for your efforts on behalf of women and for the 
dignity and competence with which you presided over the special hearings. 
Thank you for your assistance with our statement. 
Sincerely, a 

) Babbaba G. Nnoka, for Fredrica Wbch^ler, 

* Political Action C(iS)rdinator. 

A Position Paper: Principles To Bk Considebep iir Iiraftixg t'ocATioNAt 
Education Leqislatiow 

(One of a series of position papers Issued by the National Women's 

Political Caucus) 

The Natfdna! Women's Political Caucus, Consisting of 30,000 members or- 
jranizM in almost 0very state, in accord with its mandate to work for legisla- 
tion that "recognke(s) the special needs and interests Of traditionally ex- 
cluded groups," submits the following statement *en the legii^ktion before this 
committ^ concerning the interests of women in Vocational Education. 
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Acct^s to better pacing emplvjment opi>ortunities Is a special peed for women 
In the UBited States in 1975, and vvlU be for at least tlie rest of ihis century. 
Wvmen tuday attend and complete high school, and after graduation luore iXa&u 
2/5 of the women in the country work. Younger than working women t\sed to 
be, they will work inore years. Today about half the workiiig 2, 5 of our women 
ha-ve Lhiidren under 18. In five years, according to statistical projectionis about 
half the wvmen In the country over age 2o will be high school graduates. Unless 
a directed- and forecful effort is made to change jot training and emiJloyi^ent 
paneruiN these women, after 10 years of wurk, will Lave earned only To% 
of the total earnings of their male coucterpartb of tht same age aiid same l^vel 
of education. 

The factors which determine that all women will earn less than men operate 
from early childhood and become very obvious as early as age 13 or 14 when 
adolesce iit& choose courses for high school. Far too many young women decide 
t«>repare for jobs in fields that are already uv^r-populated by women and that 
lower pay rates — food serTic;e, clerical, elementary school teaching and 
retail sales. Projected statistics on the job market through 19S5, complied by 
the V.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and published In 
the vs inter Issue {197o} of the Occupational Outlook Quarterly are attached 
as an Appendix. 

On what basis does the very young woman, in the school guidance office, 
make such choices? She looks at the bulletin boards, the leaflets <»9 the guidance 
counselor 5 table, the pamphlets In the flies, and she talks with the counselor. 
She. hardly ever sees photos of women truck drivers, cari>enter8, masons or 
maintenance engineers* She almost always sees photos and posters depicting 
womtii ill beauty care, nursing. In glamorous offices and in classrooms niied with 
little happy children, ^ 

Our hypothetical young woman will of course discuss ber job preference 
with her family. Dr. Marilyn Steele, who testified before the subcommittee on 
Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor on March 17, 1975, 
cited a Louisiana State University study that confirmed "that parents are 
the decisive InflueDoe*' in determining occupational cholcei Families of^ teen^ 
age adolescent females will talk about the women they know who are teachers, 
nurses, or office workers. Males In the family — father, brother, boy-friend — may 
very well snicker at the young woman In the hard hat who now flags traffic 
at the local construction site. 

Even if the school counselor shows our young w^man the projected growth 
rates for sales workers, operatives, non-farm laborers and private household 
workers— all due to slow down drastically— our 14 year old Is not going to be 
easily persuaded to select a career goal different from the traditional female 
careers. Consider the te^timon^ of Dr. Jack Katilman before the Education 
sub-Committee on April 21, 1&75. He and his team occasionally found records ef 
enrollment of up to sbc young won^en in non-traditional male-intensive high 
school courses. But by the time his team has reached the school, those enrolled 
young women bad dropped the <*ourse. They phanged their minds and returned 
to traditional and accep^ble school work. All the reasons for the dropouts are, 
not yet identifled- But It appears necessary for the school administration at the 
local level to support and sustain Individuals Involved in Innovative programs. 

We must address ourselves to two imperatives when dealing with dlscrlmlna- 
tion In vocational education and career planning for women. The first impera- 
tive Is insuring female access to presently male intensive fields. The other is 
to foster attitudlnal changes In society which will promote steady progress to- 
wards the elimination of such discrimination. 

On Infmring access : A bare beginning was made wtih the enactment of Title 
rx of the Educational Amendments of 1972. That tool should be used. Access to 
vocational training should not fall between other contro^rsles — such as access 
to athletic programs— and be lost. Title IV of the Civil lights Act of 1964 Is 
also available and should be used To Ignore Title IX is to perpetuate the situa- 
tion. Employment opportunities for qualified women will never be available 
In some fleldi? until more qualified women present themselves for employment 
in those fields. Concerning this the National Women's Political Caucus can 
speak from Its own experience in the political realm. As more women have 
entered, politics, more women have succeeded In that arena* We therefore are 
asking that in the amendments to the Vocational Education Act, tiow under re- 
view. Incentives be designed that enconraj?e state and local education authorities 
to measure suce^ not only in terms of the percentage of students snocessfuU^ 
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placed, but in terms of liiC^eased female enrollment in formerly male Inttuslve 
vocational programs. , 

\Vq sympathize with th*» Oireetor of a local vocational technical nljgh school 
or community college who is called to account by his local board for successful 
Job plactments at the end of each course of study. But that same Director can 
be asked to account to the State on Jhe basis of other cTiteria. He can be asked 
to show progress towards more equal distribution between the sexes in Health 
Programls 11972: 84% female, 15% male) ; In Technical Programs 11972. 10% 
female, 90% mule) , and m Trades and Industrial programs (12% female, SS% 
male). ' 

Although all women are afflicted by the conditions we have described, we wish 
to call particular attention to the situation of women of Spanish origin in the 
Xnited btates— Puerto Rlcan,^ Mexican, Cuban, and South American. The burden 
of this economic disadvantage appears to fall especially heavily on them, 1974 
statistics from Uie Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor Indicate 
that while 2/5 of all Spanish women work— the same percentage as for all 
romcn — thej enter the labor force with far less education. Spanish women 14 
ears and older had 9.7 (median) years of school. The comparable figure for 
rhlte men and women was 12.3 years of school As you might expect, women of 
panish origin accept harder work at less pay than other women earn. 15% of 
ail women over 16 jrears are professional and technical* wofkers; only 7% of 
SpaiHSh ^omen are in that gruup. 14% of h\\ women ar^ operatives* including 
transport tlvn workers, but 30% of Spanish women work in that category. It ia 
predictable therefore that the income level of Spanish persons and families will 
be low. 1073 figures from the Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, show that 
50% of Spanish families headed by women plus single Spanish women Were be- 
low the poverty level category then In use. 

To correct the inequities we have discussed, we suggest four actions as possible 
and useful. • ' * • 

1., Include In the revisions a clear statement of purpose, "to provide vocational 
education, opportunities to both sexes equally." 

2'. I&struct administrative agencies to record occupational course enrollments, 
school by school. In terms of race, sex, arid national origin. Without this, there 
is no way to measure progress. 

. Z, Re-authbrize and restore funding for bi lingual programs of vocational 
education.* ^ 

4. Add to the special groups listed In both Section 104(a)(1) and. Section 
104tb)(l) of the present act, language requiring the appointment of "persons 
familiar with the vocational preparation needs of women and the problems 
of sex bias in employment and training.*' Tlie fourth suggestion would increase 
the percentage of women in policy positions on State and National Boards of 
Vocational Education which in 1974 was 15.3% at the State level. 

In respect to the second aspect of your work on this leglslalton, namely, 
promoting attitudlnal changes in society to assure steady progress towards the 
elimination of discrimination based on sex, we urge you not to become faint' 
hearted* We realize the federally funded program you are considering is ad- 
ministered at the local and state levels by bodies which. In fact, become active 
agents, and we do, not.underestlmate the dlfBcuJty Jsuch a situation presents to 
the (Congress. . 

However, for almost half a century, voters in this country have, by and large, 
accei)ted as legitimate ooncems of their (yongresa. the establishment of societal 
goals and standards of acceptable behavior, and the encouragement of initiatives 
for changed to achieve these goals. 

As federal participation In Vocational Education is under review, we urge you 
to take this opportunity to make clear your espousal of the societal goal of 
equality and to press fonfard to eliminate the perpetuation of sexism in our 
society. 
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placed, but in terms of liicreased leznalH^enroIliDent In formerly male inttiu-ive 
vocational progranw*. 

We sympauiize with th<» Director of a local vocational tecJunical Ligii scLool 
or conimunity college v^ho is called to account by his iocal board for succ^ful 
jyb. Placemeiits at the end of each course of study. But that same Director can 
be *askcd to a^trvunt to the State on the basis of other cTit*iria. He can be asked 
to show progress towards mure equal distribution between the sexes in Ktalth 
Programs a5^72; W% female. 159^ male> , in Technical Programs a97i; . lU9b 
female. WTo male) , and in Trades and industrial programs {12% it^maK. b?59b 
male). 

Although all women are afflicted by the conditions we have described, we wish 

♦ to Call particular attention to the suiiation of women of Sijauiih origin in the 
JLnited btate*^— Puerto Rican^ Mexican, Cuban, and Suuth AmencaD, The burden 
of this economic disadvantage appears to fall especially hca\ily on them 1974 
statistics from the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of LaUjr indicate 
that while 2yo of all Spanish women work — the same percentage a^ for all 

f women — they enter the labor force with far less education. Spanish women J4 

years and older had 9.7 < median; years of schooL The c-omparable figure for*- 
white men and women was 12.3 years of schooL As you might expect women of 
* Spanish origin accept harder work at less pay than other women earn. 1 jr<' of 
all women over 16 jrears are professional and technical workers, only 77^ of 
Spai^ish w>men are In that gn>up. 14% of ill women are operatives, including 
transportation workers, but 3u% of Spanish women work In tliat category. It is 
predictable therefore that the income le\ei of Spani&h p^xsons and f*aii*lles will 
be low. 1973 figures from the Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, show that. 
56% oT Spanish familie4» headed by women plus single Spaufsh women were be- 
low the poverty level category then In use. 

To c-orn-ct the inequities we have discTissed, we suggest four actions as possible 
and useful. 

1.. Include in the revisions a clear statement of purpose, "to provide \ccatlonal 
education opportunities to both sexes equally." 

2. lustruct administrative agencies to record occupational course enrollment?, 
school hj scliool, in terms of race, sex, and national origin. Without this, there 
is no way to measure progress. 

3. Re-authorize and restore funding for U-lingtial programs of vocational 
education. 

4. Add to the special groups listed in both Section l(M(a)(l) and Section 
lOiibxl) of the present act, language requiring the appointment of ''persons 
familiar with the vocational preparation needs of women and the problems 
of sex bias in employment and training." The fourth suggestion would increase 
the percentage of women in policy positions on State and National Boards of 
Vocational Education which In 19T4 was 15.3% at the State level. , 

In respect to the second aspect of your work on this leglslalton. namely, 
promoting attltudlnal changes In society to assure steady progress towards the 
elimination of discrimination based on sex, we urge you not to become faint- 
*^ hearted. We realize the federally funded program you are considering Is ad- 

ministered at the local and state levels by bodies which. In fact, become activ& 
agents, and we do HQt. underestimate the difficulty such a situation presents to 
the Congress, 

However, for almost half a century, voters in this country have, by and large, 

* ' accel)ted as legitimate concerns of their Congress, the establishment societal 

goals and standards of acceptable behavior, and the encouragement of inltl.itives 
for changes to achieve these goals. 

As federal participation in Vocational Education is under review, we urge you 
to take this opportunity to make clear your espousal of the societal goal of 
equality and to press forward to eliminate the perpetuation of sexism in our 
society. 
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House of Eepresektatives, 

StTBCOMKnTEE OK ElEMEXTART, SeCONDAKY^ 

AXD YOCATIONAI. EDUCATION 
OF THE CoinHTTEE ON ^EdUCAJIOX A?fc LaBOR, 

^ * Waskingion^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:55 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2175, 
Kjfj^bum House Office Building, Hon, Paul Simon and Hon. Shirley 
Chlsholm ( presiding) . -n, • 

Members present . Representatives ilink. Chisholm, Lehman, Bloum, 
Simon, Miller, Mottl, Quie, Buchanan, and Jeffords. 

Staff meml>ers present: Jack Jennings, counsel for the majority; 
Charles Radcliffe, counsel for the minority; and Yvonne Franklin, 
minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee on Elementary, Secondar}% and 
Vocational Mucation will come to order. The Tiearing is being con- 
ducted today on sex discrimination and ses stereotyping in vocational 
education. ' » mr* 

We held 1 day of hearings last month on this subject This has 
been suggested by Congrec^woman Chisholm, I yfSiS here for the sub- 
committee hearings that day, hearings that I think were very fruit- 
ful. 

There ai-e a number of conflicts, I might explain to those of you 
who are here, of members working on problems from school lunches 
to Vietnam ri^t now, so there vml be land of a going in and out I 
extend our apologies for that 

Out first witness is Dr. Jacob Kaufman, if you can identify your- 
self firet I note that yoflr statement is a somewhat lengthy one. Can 
you summarize that to some extent? Without objection your pre- 
pared statement will be inserted in the record. 

Dn Kaufman, I will recognize you at this point 

[Statement referred to follows:] 

PXI^AKED STXTEUJtin OF JACOB J. KAUFMA5. BlBECTOft, ISHTllUTK FOR RESEARCH 

olf HiniAK Kesotoc^ a^v Pwfesbob or Bco^oitics, Pekkstlva^oa State 
Umtersitx 

It ma J appear presumptuous for a professor of economics, and a male at that, 
to be invited to testlfj before this Subcommittee on ^'sex diBcrltolnation and 
•ex stereotyping in vocational education" as requested by the ^Honorable Carl 
D. PerklnB,^Qhalrman of the Qominittee on Bducatioi^and Labor, in bii letter of 
March 6, 1^. Let me present certain oedentials. 
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For the past ten yearF the Iiistit3tD**for Eesearch on Human Resvurces lias 
engaged in research in a variety of areas. We hare stiJdied anji eiperimented 
in proems involving corrections, health, pollution, stleDce policv. manjH.wer, 
and educatiob. In education have been involved in a program invoiMng school 
dropouts, attempting to provide students vrith skdU training or a general aca- 
jlemic program in order to give them a **second chance." l^'e have concluded 
an experimental program for young adults in a correctional in&tit^uon. We were 
involved, more than ten years ago, in a studr of vocational education lu nine 
communities to determine the effect of this type of education vu ti.e employ- 
ment of youth. We were asked to determine the cost-effectlveuess of vocational 
educatiom I was involved in a study of vocational education for the Lummon- 
wealth of Massachusetts. We are at present conducting a cost-effectiveness 
programs in.30 school districts. And. at prei,ent, we are 
studying 11 school systems which aUegedly, and I stress the word aiiwdlv-are 
actively involved In the education of females In traditional male vocational 
education programs. _ ^ 

I want to stress several polnta before I speak specifically on the subject 
under discussion. Firsts I want to emphasize that vocational education, as a 
process of education, has the key, to ending many of our prublem-s m the entire 
field of education- But it hesitates to use this key. By saying this I want to 
tmderscore the point that I con5ider myself a constructive critic of vocational 

' Sl^S^'^^^i } 7f °^ express my appreciation to the Bureau oi Adult 

. Vocationi^and Techn!<fel Education for providing support to as to conduct our 

' current study, the snbject which ts under discussion today. Let me indicate 
What we proposed, and are doing, under this study. The study is designed to 
achlere the following objectives : ucoi^iicu w 

1. ^0 Identify vocational education programs In secondary schools which 
have, succeeded in preparing female students for occupations which are tradl- 
uonally considered as appropriate onlv^or males. 

2. To identiiy the currlcular obje^ves of these programs and the techni- 
ques used to atxact students, to provide occupational preparation, and to place 
graduates in appropriate jobs. ' k h » auu 

3. To foUow up graduates and dropouts of these programs to determine 
the nature of their employment experiences. 

4. To Identify the factors in the schools and communities where nontradltional 
programs hnve been offered which appear to lead to the acceptance of such 
programs. 

5 To attempt- to Identify developmental or situational Influences which dif- 
ferentiate female students who select nontradltional programs. 
Why In our judgment was there a need for such a study? 

THE TtEED J0% THE BTUDT 

Some studies have revealed that women have broken the se:: barrier In 
employment However, th^y have mainly been concerned- witji occupations 
which require educational preparation beyond the secondary level. For ex- 
ample, women doctors, engineers. and»women in academe have been the subject 
of numerous studies. .{See, for example, Wnilams, 1071; Parrlsh. 1071; and 
Bernard, m4.) Statistics indicate that the labor force participation rate of 
females Who have completed four years of college generally is heater than 
for tho^e lacking a coUege education, and the trend Is toward increased educa- 
tional attainment for women. Nevertheless, the a^rt majority of women do not 
complete four or more years of college in 1968, only eight percent of the women 
population and 11 percent of*women in the labor force had completed foc^ 
years of college (U.S. Department of Labor. 1969). 

Se^ discrimination In the labor market has been inv^ticated extensivelv, 
Chie of the m?>st popular approaches to studying the problem has been to study 
dlfferppces between men's and women's earnings. Bflsed on data collwed durine 
the 19i0 census the U.S. Department of Labor (19T1) has released the follow- 
ing gross Indicators: ^ 

1. For women who worked at full time.jobs the year round In im their 
median earnings were ^,323 compared with S8.966 for that of similarly <jm- 
ployed mem * 

^Ji^JPl^ eaiTiIngs gap In 1970 Tarled with major occupation otoup<^ helnu 
largest for sales workers ;^here women's earnings were about 43 percent of 
men s earnings, and smallest tor professional and technical workers where 
women s earnings were about 67 percent of men's earnings. 
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3. A distribution of workers by earnings levels indicates timt In 1970, 

12 percent of the women earned iess than $3,000 compared with five per* 
cent of the men / 
45 percent of the women earned less than 14 percent ^f the men, and 
40 percent of the men had earnings of $10,000 oc more, compared with 
Sfeven percent of the women. / 
It Is aclcnowledged that the type of work and th^ level of job within an occu- 
pation for which an indlvidfial may qnallfy often determined by educational 
backgrt and. The general teiidency is tp substitnte amount of education, measured 
In terms of } ears ht school completed, for educational taUcgroand, The validity 
of this substitution is open to question. In fact, amount of .tducqtion Is not 
identicai.with educational backQround. 

4. Nevertheless, when contr;>Uing for amount of edtication, it Is^e^-that 
women's metuan incomes are less than ^en's^ ranging from 55 p^fSfft/or at 
least eight, brit less than 12 years of schooVtoj 63 percent for five < 
of college. 1 

Attempts to interpret the earnings gap haTe been inconqhisive _ 
tothe existence, imi/ortance, or cause of wage discrimination. The U.i?. _ 
nsmt of Labor is cautious to point out that the indicators cited above shot] 
Gut be interi>reted as conclusive evidence* that women are receiviffe unequal 
fur etiual work (which is forbidden by federal legislation j but rather that >fiey 
indicate that women are more likely than men to k>e employed in low«sklUjed; iow 
paying jobs. ^ — ^ 

It has also been suggested that (l) consumer di9«j;^inatiQifand co-worker 
discrimination might be mote important than employer a!s«cijflnation i Sanborn, 
1964) ; {2} sociaily defined rOles arlft the primary determinants which affect 
those factors which influence earnings (Fuchs, 1971 >; (3), variables such as 
lengths f -service wage adjustments and job descriptions exert an effect on dif- 
ferences in earnings between sexes, the exact extent of which is ^ot known 
f Buckley. 1971), It is highly probable that all of these factors *exert an in- 
fiuence on differences in earnings. 

4UernAtlvely, Kreps U971> concluded that women are overeducated for 
mo^t of the jobs they do. and experience gained in Implementing the Equal 
Pay Act Indicates some discriminatory wage practices da exist 

What are the low-skilled, low paying ocrupations in which working women 
are concentrated? In 1973 the occupational distribution pattern was as follows; 
Clerical workers accounted for 03 percent of all working women, com- 
pared with seven percent of men 
Service workers outside the home accounted for 17 percent of ^^oult^n, 
. compared with less than one percent of men 

Professional and technical workers accounted for 14 percent of women, 
compared with 14 percent of men — however, the women were employed* 
mostly In non-college teaching and nursing and other health- related r*osltlons 
Operatives accounted for 13 percent of women, compared with 19 percent 
of m'^n 

At the'other end of the spectrum were 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers accounted for less" than one 
^ percent of women, compared with 21 percent of men, and 

Managers and administrators accounted for five percent of women and 
13 percent of men. 

Furthermore, of the total employed as clerical workers, 74 percent are 
women, of the total employed as managers and administrators, 17 percent are 
women; and of the total employed c^z craftsmen, 14 percent are women. It 4s 
those occupation groups having the largest concentration of women workers 
which have the lowest earnings. Even In those occupation groups having more 
women Uian men or equal numbers, men's earnings are generally CTeater than 
women's. However, such figures do not show the extent of which there may bC' 
job segregation: by sex within occupation groups. 

The patterns exist, but why? And^what are the Implications of such patterns? 

Hedees (1970) offers the following explanations : 

1. Evolution — most women's jobs are an extension of the work done In t|ie, 
home. 

2. Job requirements — such as heavy lifting and carrying may be beyond the 
capability of most women, or !n other cases job requirements may require 
longer periods of preparation than many women -are. \\Mning to undertake. 

3. Discrimination and widely held prejudices— on the part of employers, con- 
sumers, and co-workers, i e,, sex stereotyping of jobs. 
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Gubbels (1970) explains the existence of tbe patfems in terms of barriers 
to interchangeabllity of iabur l^etwetn men and women. He identifies the ful 
lowing barriers : 

1. Of foremost importance is the lack of vocational training among wumen. 
» 2. Physical barriers such as muscular strength— although with technical 
advancement mui>cular strengf>^ 'l<miriiihes in importance. 

3. X»egal barriers — legislation designed to protect and safeguard women 
worker*. , * 

4. Technical ^jriers-^peclfically machfee and tool design. 

5. Cultural a?itf techiiic^il barriers — including "habit and prejudices as well 
as sex stei^typing pf jobs, 

6. Sotiuiogica! barriers — i.e., s^aial habits and behaTior revealed in co-\sorker 
discrimination and self-concepts of females. 

7. Family obstacles such as geograi^hic constraints. - i 

Seear identifies two reasonb for the concentration of women workers in 
low-skiUed, low paying jobs : 

1. GRie customs and prejudices of man-made and man-controlled world, and 

5. Women lack the edupation and training necessary for higher level work. 

LewisalSCb) discusses the following interrelated factors as being barriers 
to employment of women : v ^V^ 

1. Tradition — i.e., the role women_are expected to play. ^ 

2. Attitudes — s\emming in part from tradition which serves as the basis for# 
many of the current attitudes concerning the ei?aployment of women. He dif- 
ferentiates between indirect attitude^ which serve to make the working women 
the subject of emotionai attack, aad<direct attitudes (employer attitudes j which 
may preclude the hiring of wx)men. 

3. Sex differences— for the njost part the argument that abilities differ 
by sex is not supported by evidence. * 

4. L&tot costs— may serve as a deterrent to hiring women, especially where 
the ratio of training costs tc Anticipated length in service (or turnover rate) is 
high. . 

5. Income InequiUe&r-in piTrt the employment of women la lower-level jobs 
may arise frOm their lack of job seniority and workTSexperienc^. 

6. " I^ack of motivation to work or advance on the part of females. 

Bergman (1971) maintains that lf»ng as the range of occupations avail- 
able to women is limited, their wages will be lOT^er. * 

What then must^be done to increase the range of occupations available to 
women? Obviously the traditions, attitudes, biases, and discrimination, cited as 
contributing to or reinforcing limited jol> opportunities, must be overcome. One 
way of overcoming these restraints may be through expanded educatibnal 
opportunities. Women must, be encouraged to pursue courses of study whicH 
have been couoldered traditionally mafe. In our project we are attempting to 
identify programs where this has been done and to study the elements in thesa^ 
programs, as well as in their schools and communities, that have led to their 
acceptance. ' ■ ■ / 

^ WHAT n.\s bee:? HAPPE^*I?^G in vocatioxal education*? 

rt the year 1972 we find the following distributlpn X)t females and males* 
in vWtional education : ^ 
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Without examining in detail these data it is correct to assert that within 
these categories we find female enroUmt^nts much higher than male enrollments 
along traditional sex discrfmlrialon levels. 
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yrSXr abb the PBOCEDtTBEff THAT WE ABE ^IXOWlKO^? 

Retearch Design 

Alhongh the primary focus of the proposed study is on nontraditlonal pro- 
grams for female students, the research strategy we are following is to com- 
pare traditional and nontradltlunal programs for both males and fejgiiales. The 
design is thus a two by two matrix as illustrated in figure 1 : 
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Figure 1. Schematic Design of Proposed 
Research Strategy 

The students, both males and females, fronCT'traditional programs would form 
comparison groups against which the characteristics, attitudes and experiences 
of students from the nontraditional programB would lie compared- Of all the 
groups, males in nontraditional programs, such as beauty culture or practical 
nursing, will probably have the smallest number "ot subjects. Nevertheless, 
this group balances the design Tnd, to the degree such subjects are Available, 
they should yield additional Information as to what is necessary to attract stu- 
dents into nontraditional programs* 

The major focus, ho wever^, would be on Identifying about 10 schools which aiteo 
conducting nontraditional programs for female students. The steps that would 
be followed to identify such programs are described below. THIen such schools 
are located, the cooperation fo the soliool districts offering them would be re- 
quested. Once such cooperation is seciired* the characteristics of students pres- 
^tly in tne nontradftlonaf f)rogi:ams and students who had taken them in 
previous years are being detennlned. Present and former students from tradi- 
tjbnaV programs are being matched to the students from the nontraditional 
urograms. The criteria used for matching, besides sex, would be partially de- 
pendent upon ^e records maintained by the separate schools. Where possibly, 
color, school grades, IQ or achievement test seores, and occupations of parents 
WOUI4 be used as matching variables. - * ^ 

Data ate being collected from present students in their schools and from 
former students by nlall questionnaires and personal Interviews. Interviews 
are also Being conducted with school administrators, 84.1iuol board member?, 
teachers, counsellors, students, and employers. Each nontraditional program 
is being visited for observatidte and evaluation by a team of recognisted experta 
in vocational education. The procedures that would be followed ia all of these 
data collection activities are explained in greater detail below. - - 

* HOW HAVE WE IDEKTHTED- EACH PaOGElM? £ ^ 

Several approaches were followed to locate nontraditional programs for female 
students. The Research Coordinating -TTnit In .each state, was contacted and 
asked to provide information, m all exemplary aiid, demonstratioiv j)rogram8 
being conducted in each^l^te. The varldua'EBIC Indices for the pest Ave yeara 
were reviewed to fletetiulne if -aar of the published research refers to nnn- 
.tradltional proerania for femaleji. The research and statistics office' of t;he De- 
partment of Educaflon in ea^h state Ivas astcd to provide « copy of their most 
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recent annual report on enrollment in vocational education programs. These 
were tj^amined to see it any deviations from the typical patterns of enrollment 
by sex occur. It, for example, some states were found which have unusually 
high female enrollments in Xrade and industrial program^ vucatiunal education 
officials in tl^e stute were contacted' to find out where these programs ^ere being 
ofifered, , 

unce a list of potential programs was compiled, it was reviewed by a panel 
whiili aKu .serves as an advisorx board to tlie project staff. Tiiis panel consists 
of at least three acknowledged leaders in vocational education, two of whom 
are women. The members of this panel, together with project staff, selected 
programs that appeared appropriate for study on the following criteria. 

1. The degree to which the occupational area is judg^ed non traditional for 
females. 

2. The occupational area should not require physical performance beyond 
the capability of most females, e.g., heavy lifting or carrying. 

3. The extent to which the occupational area is anticipated to have high 
demand for workers in the future. 

When we identified an adequate number of program^* that met these three pri- 
mary criteria, the following additional criteria were also considered : 

1. Preference was given to programs which have been tn existence for longer 
(for example, five years or more) as opposed to shorter periods of time. 

2. Preference was given to those schools having females in selected tradition- 
ally male programs and males in selected traditionally female programs. 

3. Selections were made from comprehensive and vocational schools. , _ 

4. Selections are from urban and rural schools. 

5. Selections are from varying sizes of schools, as measured by total en- 
rollment. 

After all programs which meet the proposed criteria were selected, they were 
ranked in terms of overall suitability to the^study. The school districts offering 
the higliest ranking ten programs were contacted and their cooperation re- 
ques.ted. If any, declined to participate, contacts were made with districts which 
offer i^rugrams ranking lower until commitments are obtained from ten districts. 

HOW ABE THE DATA BEING COLLECTED? 

Instruments were develoi)ed to study the operations of the nontradltional 
programs as well as to follow up the experiences of graduates of these and 
traditional projn'ams. The Instruments used to study the operations of the pro? 
grams are of three 'types, self-administered questionnaires, interview guides, 
and evaluation guides The self-administered questionnaires are addressed to 
present studnts and their parents, teachers, and administrators of the non- 
traditional programs. The questionnaires dl reacted to present students cover 
perception of parental attitnde.^ttltudes of other students both in and out of the 
subject programs, and attitudes of school personnel, "they are being asked 'to 
identify those influences^ which they feel were instrumental in .their choice of 
study. pf;ints of encouragement or discouragement, problems they have en- 
countered with the programs, school personnel, classmates, etc. In addition, 
dropouts from the nontradltional programs, both male and female, are re- 
ceiving questionnaires covering the circumstances which led* to their Initial 
decision and the. subsequent decision to change programs. Vocational Interest 
Inventories are either being administered as a part of the study, or results of 
such measures obtained from school records. 

The parents of the students selected for stndy are also being asked to complete 
questionnaires designed to assess their attitudes toward vocational education 
and occupational roles, their child rearing practices, exposure to nontradltional 
sporty, toys. etc.. their socio-economic background, and their reaction, toward 
the vocational choice of thetitudent 

The questionnaires for teachers and administrators of nontradltional pro- 
grams ask them to state the objectlres of the programs, methods of recruitment 
of students, selection criteria, and the scope and sequence of Instructional mate- 
rial, devices, and toachlnfi? methods. Administrators would also be asked to pro- 
♦rldo acconntlnff data on thf costs of the programs. 

The questionnaire data from teachers and admlnlstradon were collected and 
reviewed before the i^roCTams were visited by the study team. If the protrram 
objective'* are not stated In behavioral terms, which permit assessment of the 
degree of attainment, the members of the study team Interview the .program 
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adm^Utration aid teachers and attempt to lead them to restate the ob^ectlv^ 
in behfvioral terka. The team members-also use tbe interviews to clarify and 
amplify the otheBcontents of the self-administered questionnaires. 

Other school personnel are also being interviWed to try fo determine whether 
their attitudes toward vocational education and toward occupational roles are 
encouHiging, noncommittal, or discourajging to the breaking of sex stereotypes. 
The school personnel interviewed includes the superintendent, the principal, 
guidance persunnul, academic teachers, and members of the school board. 

At the time of the site visit the btudy team, of course; observes and evaluates 
physic*! facilities, staff qualifications, instructional program, guidauct and 
placement Jiiethuds, and altitudes and involvement of students. Standardized 
rating scales, similar to those used in other studies (e.g., Kaufman, et ui., 1967) 
are being used for these evaluations. 

Mail questionnaires are being used to follow up former students. These 
questionnaires are designed, in part, tu assess the extent to which the behavioral 
objectives of the programs are achieved. These are primarily the h^Tftwiurat 
objctives that have direct relevance to performance in particular /Occupations. 
In addition to these occupatiunally specific assessments, the questj(ounaire also 
covers basic information on all jobs held since leaving schools. ThisHiifurniatiun 
includes job des>crpitiun, months worked, hours of work, starting aiid leaving 
wages, ratings of job satisfaction, and ratings of high school preparation. 

Two mailings of questionnaires would be made. Subjects who have n*it re- 
sponded one month after the second mailing will be contacted b^Ji^"^ their 
participation rei/uested. Two weeks after the tele][ilione reminder, attempts 
will be made to conduct personal interviews with a 20' percent sample uf all sub* 
jects who have still not responded. ' 

' WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THESE BBSTTLTS ? 

The primary goal of the data analysis would be to isolate variables or factors 
that appear to be common to all the programs studied. It thus may 1^ p0r>sible 
to derive some basic principles that must be followed if nontraditluual pro* 
grams are to be successful. To this end the various nontradltional programs, both 
for males and females', will ie compared on such dimensions as objectives, 
curriculum, instructional methods, and characteristics and attitudes of students, 
teachers, and school officials. To the extent that these variables can be ex- * 
pressed quantitatively, the statistical techniques of factor. analysis and cluster 
analysis will be used to determine if there are dimensions common to all the 
programs. For nonquanti-taitive variables the techniques of content analysis will 
be used to identify common themes. 

The follow-up data to be collected from former students would yield indices 
of the degree to which the programs achieve their nltimate objectives. Tlie first 
step in the analysis would be to comptire the results from the personal inter- 
views of the nonresiiondents to the mail questionnaires to the results obtained 
by mail. If consistent di|reren«es are found between the mail and personal inter- 
view results, the results that would be used in further analyses would be ad- 
justed to reflect the best estimates of the actual employment experlencs of all 
former students. 

Comparisons would be made between students from traditional and nontradl- 
tional programs and among the students from the various nontradltional pro- 
grams. The comparisons among the programs would attempt to determine if 
there are certain programs whose students have significantly better employ- 
ment experlenee.s. If such programs are identified, the operational charac- 
teristics of these programs would be ej:amined in greater detail to isolate tlie 
features responsible for their greater success. 

When die data anlyses have been completed a preliminary report on the 
general Sndinjss will be prepared. In addition to this overall rrport. separate 
, reports would, be developed for each of the school dlstrictfl which participate in 
the study. Both the preliminary report and the appropriate separate reports 
will be distributed to representatives of the school districts and they will be 
invited to ]iarticipate in a feedback conference. At the conference the partici- 
pants would be encouraged to comment on the preliminary report and make 
susrsestions for additional analyses. 

The final report would incorporate suggestions arising at the feedliack con- 
ference. The focus of the final report wonld be on the basic principles, that 
appear to be essential to conduct^ of nontradltional programs. The report would 
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' ipetitty these principle and the data and anajjses on which they are based. 

At this point I wairt to stress that the* following commentii i am making are 
not necessarily bafied on our viaits to approximately six schools out of the 
total of 11 we have scheduled. An important eletuent in obtaining the coopera- 
tion OjC the schools is that the evaluation of each school will be confidential 
(although we shall send a separate confidential report 'to each school). The 
anal report will not identify the schools. And I would respectfully reuueat the 
Committee not to askior tbe names of the school districts which we ha\e visited 
or which we still plan to vibit. Most imi>ortantIy, the, results are not aj, yet in. 
There are, however, several observations we c& make which might be helpful 
to the Com^^ittee''in considering further legislation. 

The assertions made by some federal and state oflacials that there is now 
equal opportunity for females to enroll in traditional male vocational programs 
are Incorrect. Such statements have been made to us but the data do not reveal 
that this is happening In fact, even if the data from state oflSces suggest such 
enrollment, further investigation revealed an exaggeraUon for reasons which 
are obscure Although we have found women enrolled in such programs, their 
numbers have been small. 

During the first phase of our study, our time was spent primarily trving to 
locate 10 schools which, during the 1073-74 school year, offeired at least one 
traditional male vocational program which attracted five or more females. The 
criterion of five females is an arbitrary decision, but it was necessary to 
establish a stand^ard which could be apjplied to all states. In addition, it was 
decided than an enrollment of less than five females in a nontraditional pro- 
gram might more likely represent an effort by a few "unusual" females to 
break the sex barrier rather than a positive effort or encouraging climate fos- 
tered by the school. Nontraditional programs include most T&I programs, such 
as auto mechanics, welding, m'asonry, carpentry, certain agricultural programs, 
and some of the less definitive nontraditional programs such as drafting and 
lithography. - . 

Contacts were made with departments of education in all of the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia as well as several research coordinating units. Only 
three states have failed to provide iiny response after several follow-up contacts. 
Responses from the states fall Into several categories; a very few states (three) 
declined the initial request for information as too costly (e.g., necessitating a 
special computer run) or too ,dlfllcult to fulfill; and three states were able to 
state categorically at the time of the initial contact tX^t there were no« pro- 
grams offered in their states which would meet our critetia— five females 
enrolled in a nontraditional ^program at a single school. Three states checked 
and found no programs. The remaining states did provide some information in 
one form Or other. A few sent the names of schools and programs which were 
considered too "borderline" in terms of tnidifional-nontraditional to include in 
tlie sample. Many sent the names and addres>es of schools which they^thought 
might have such programs. All such leads were followed, with varying degrees 
of success. The remaining states j)rovided Msts of schools with programs as well 
as 1973-74 enrollment figures, presumably based on the reports submitted last^ 
year by the schools to the state departments of education. 

Many inaccuracies were found in th^ data obtained at the state level. All too 
frequently a potential program on a state's list is noted, but when contact is 
made with the school directly, it is found that females have never been enrolled 
In the cited program, or in a much smaller number than appeared on the list re- 
ceived from the state department of ^education. The reason for the discrepancies 
has not been identified ; perhaps the states' figures do not reflect completions ; per- 
haps the figures represent the number of students who enrolled in the program 
on the first day of the course. An attempt will be made to document — with 
«ome accuracy— the existence of programs throughout the country with "signif- 
icant^* female enrollment. 

There are schools which are making strong efforts to enroll women in non- 
traditional vocational programs, beyond simply asserting that there will be no 
discrimination' by such tactics of counseling, visifjjig scliools both by teachers 
and female students, etc. But what schools fail to recognize is that such methods 
ft re inadequate. Many females currently enrolled in male pro*grams would have 

done it simply because they are disciplined, assertive, and aggressive thev 

are determined to "do their own thing." But what of those female studente 
who would be interested and even those who are not interested at all? 
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We at Penn Btate, are very proud of the fact that in a report published In 
1967 based on aTtndy cpnducted between 1964 and 1966 (prior to the develop- 
ment of the recent -fetrong women's movement) , we stated : i„ 

"In recent years the vocaUonal experience of women has been receiving in- 
creaTedTttention In the past there was a tendency to belitfve that women 
weTonlFpart of the labor fo^ce until they married. It is now recognized that 
io an increasing degree women are either remaining in. or re-entering, the 
labo? force except for brief periods during the childbearing years The old and 
weak argument Sat^'traininl given to young girls is wasted has less weight at 

to prepare for and control their employment experience? Much of the data 
necS^ to answer this question has already been -present . . and, in general, it 
api^ared that girls were being prepared adequately for the narrow roles that 

^^i^^e^^^fuiuo/T'th^^^ programs in tte schools criticU^ed the 
limited number of vocational options open to females, especially in the trade- 
and l^^austrlal programs. This is the fundamental weakness of the vocational 
Offerings for femX. In effect, society, through its schools, te^s young ^pl* 
who do not plan to go on. to college that they are not capable of obtaining and 
holding jobs other than as clerks and secretaries. Although this condition 
would seem to stifle aspirations and to induce frustration, young women do 
Tot seem to respond in these ways apparently because their vocational self 
concept^ are so limited by the cultural conditioning to which they are exposed 

thnt thev see very few occupations as appropriate to them 

"The femle respondent^ who did not expect to go on to college selected 
their highlchool courses mainly to prepare for jobs. Few made a decision on 
the basis of interest in the courses. Most discussed their course choices with 
e^ldanl^ counselors, but they did not discuss their job plans. These plans were 
> S&^oSrated in a few occuptons thaf society deems appropriate for 

^^'^TheYHve^e very few long-range operations in the job plans of these 
voung girls. Their immediate post-high school jobs were seen as intedudes be- 
forTthiv married and raised families. When asked in the course of the inter- 
. v^ew tlf tvpes of jobs they would like to have in ten jears. about three-fourths 
ofTu the fmale respondents replied housewife.' Apparently vocational goals 
fre regi^rded^slubsidiary to the primary female roles of wife and 0*1'". . . 

"When tl^ favorable and unfavorable evidence is added up. v«icational edu- 
cation does ^I^ar to be doing an adequate job, but it is being restricted by the 
prevailing stereotypes as- to the proper occupations for women. The^ are the 
E stereotypes that restrict the vocational self concepts of young girls Few 
j^^s are Sved as appropriate, and even these are considered subsidiary 
to the real female roles of wife and mother. „„„„„ ,„ 

"It has been established for some time that ther^ are no basic differences in 
Intelligence between the sexes. When given the opportunity, women have proved 
thCT cSh handle almost any job that a man can. With the increasing demand for 
highlf skilled individuals. Society cannot long afford the waste of human re- 
sources^ by the pevailing limitations on the .utilization of female 

""what in effect, w^we saying in 1967 and' can say today ? To me the words 
from South Pacific, a musical, "you have to be careful*? taught." are appropriate^ 

This means that blame cannot be placed solely on our vocational schools. They 
have inherited, in the secondary s«liool.s, young women who have been carefully 
taucht l)V their parents, their peers, their elementary school teachers. In fact, 
sociptv has taught them to accept their "appropriate roles." 

Thus the schools are faced with the problem of chanjr ng attitudes and be- 
hav ors of various groups in our society, including parents, children, teachers, 
counselors, school administrators and, yes, even members of our state legislatures 
. aTthe federal Congress. I n?ed not tell this Committee the long time that has 
elapsed betwi<fen the recognition of the need to reconstructure the Congress and 
Its committees and the actual achievement. And I need not tell this Committee 
that there is a gap between form and substance. 

Vocational educators, particularly those interes ed ° ^ 
which Congress established in its various pieces of legislation, also f»ce similar 
obstacles. This means that the constraints must be faced and Plans to overcome 
these constraints must be developed. 
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It has been my experience tbut the concept of planning, let alone practice, is 
very foreign to all educators. They continue to assume that "all things can be 
done, ' as if they had unlimited funds. Nor can they visualize the restructuring 
of the educational process by which better education can be achieve<l even 
with the same funding. Xhey refuse to recognize that learning i« a lifetime 
process and that they must provide conditions for learning and not just 'teach " 
It is not enough for vocational education to train youngsters for an occupation 
place them >io Jobs, and Uien forget them and allow tliem to struggle in the 
rapidly changing world of work. Youth must be trained to know how to learn 
new trades and occupations, either on their own or from educational institutions 
^°^communities which are concerned with more than training a specified age 

Although Congress has specified the development of state plans for achieving 
^fim?i- fo^s-i^cluding nondiscrimJnaUon on the^ basis of sex and race, school 
aaministrators do not know how to plan for these goals. They "must be carefully 
taught Let me illustrate this point in connection with our discussion of dis- 
crimination against women in vocational education. 

Some administrators think that the mere announcement of state policv against 
discrimination meets the requirements of Congress, Local school adiuinistralors 
think that the announcement that young women can enroll in any vocational 
program is sufficient. An^d others who go directly to the junior high schools with 
counselors. and even some young women to explain that there is no discrimina- 
tion IS sufficient 

We find that there are subtle institutional and other inhibiting factors operat- 
ng. Let me illustrate from another attea. An official ot a large public utiiitv- 
in a large urban area explained to me that it is not enough to announce publicly 
that it is an ^qual opportunity employer.' A young black may have never 
utilized a trani4)ortetion system from a ghetto area into the.business district 
He/she may never have entered a large business building witfi a battery of ele^ 
vators and elevator starters. He/she may never have confronted a receptionist 
"^J^o^^lT^^^^^ ^^^^^ aptitude tests^And I 

similarly, young women face similar probleims^Teacbers who are unsvm- 
pa het.c to tiielv enrollment In traditional male voaHoiml programs XoHet fa- 
l^^ll^l^ vocational schools-parUcularly In the areas 6t traditional male pro- 
frTendt^ay°be Sat ^" P'""""'"" ^^"^ '^^'^ '^"'^ 

To what extent do teachers and administrators In vocaUonal programs dls- ' 
maTestudente?" """""^ themselves but with botl^ the fe'male and the 

One of the major purposes of our study Is to uncover theSe obstacles, find what 
schoo s havedone about them, and suggest to other schools what can beXne 
earned T^lleT"'''' ""'^ '''''' an'd no»y 

In the broad area In the attainment of certain Social goals, Congress Mt 
generally assumed that the legislaUng of these goals is sufiacient/unfSnuTately 
in our society man is moved by his strongest motive and not his highest motive 
I would suggest that Congress provide for a system of flimnclal ncentlves for 
the artalnment of Us goals States should be allocated Zds noTonly on a 
so-called "equitable" baslg, but also in relation to the achievement of letrisH 
^Ti ^"T JJ" ."J^°vftitfes Should reimburse schools only if%lmirfl r goalf are 
achieved The ncentlve system should be such as to reward ti e achievers and 
penalize the failures. Why not apply to school administrators the same palfall 
system they have imposed on students? "lurb tne same pass-ran 

H."^!!?"'^^ Important factor in the small number of females enrolling in tradi- 
tional male vocational programs is that most do not have a "role model" to f o I- 
low in tfrms of occupations. We kno,v that the best Predictor of a voung manN 
occupation is the occupation of his father. Similarly, the best predte or of a 
young woman's role would probably be her mother. To what extent then ^n 
we accelerate the change in a young woman's attitude towards work and Zr 
V "PP^" that conslderabir eiTort must Z\ 

into (iPveloplng women's folder) occupational roles so that their daTichter^ X 
wn'n,l''*"f.-'?S'''r'^ as models Greats Emphasis should -brp S^d on ^Iradijg 
women in the labor force, either through the breaking down of projmlices 
employers or through -training processes. Certain flnaS Incentives-witi. - 
appropr ate safeguards-might be helpful in this connection '"'^entives-wlth 
A colleague of mine has rajsed nn interesting question involving workine ' 
women who exit froiy^iabor force during their clUldbearlng stage of 
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and then re-enter the labor force. According to him there is bound to be an 
eroSJon of ekfll through dimise or because of technological change^j, Thit> not 
only makes these women less competitive with men but also makeb them less 
competitive with women who remain in the labor force. Certain educational 
-opportunities should be made available to them while at home or when they re- 
enter the labor force, 

C0^*CLU6I0N . - - — ■ ' 

What does one recommend to Congress in^ofJer .to impro\e the access of 
women to traditional male vocational programs when contronted by a \ariety 
of psychological and societal barriers which have existed for centuries': How 
Odoes one change the ftttitudes and behaviors of employers, boards of educators, 
'school administrators, federal and state oihcials, and, yes, e\en congressmen, all 
of whom are predominantly male? How do young women, who have been 
trained since early childhood to "dislike*' certain occupations, shift their atti- 
tudes when being admitted to high school? How can tliey resist the pressures 
of their peers? How can we change the attitude^ of their parents? 

These are difficult and complex questions. A swiss historian once said that 
"the essence of tyranny is the denial of complexity," At the risk of being 
tyrranical let me suggest the following : . i 

1, That the use of an incentive system be considered so that schools \are 
rewarded if they achieve certain socially desirable goals. \' i 

2, Funds be made available possibly through an incentive system— Whereby 
schools *are reimbursed for extra eflforts in counseling, in-ser\ice training for 
school administrators and teachers, and educational programs for parents an\i 
employers, 

3, Employers be subsidized for acting in a manner consistent with the goals 
established by Congress in the form of, tax benefits or subsidies. 

4, Funds be made available for the training of administrators at the federal, 
state, and local levels in the area of planning. The state of the art of planning is 
considerably ahead of its practice. 

5, Research be supported in the area of how to reduce sex discrimination in 
vocational education by experimenting with various approaches. And this re- 
search can best be conducted by social and behavioral scientists whu, too often, 
have been neglected by vocational educational administrators. 

Finally, I offer our assistance to the Committee in the development of any 
legislation designed to expand opportunities for women which, after all, is in 
the best interests of our society, 
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STATEMENT OF BE. JACOB KAUFMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE CENTE^ 
FOR HTJMAN RESOURCES, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 

Dr. KACT:\rAN. Thank you, Congressman. I don't intend to read 
the statement. In fact, as a result of the delay, I may change some 
views since I last wrate the statement. 

I am Jacob J. Kaufman of Pennsylvania State Universitv. I as a 
professor of economics and director of the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources. 

For a good number of years now, approximately 10 years, we have 
been engaged in a variety of projects dealing with vocational educa- 
tion, altliougli we have done work in corrections, manpower, and so 
fortli. . 

I would like to make a few very preliminary remarks. First, that 
I became interested in tlie problem of vocational education a little 
more than 10 years ago when a colleague of mine in vocational educa- 
tion and I liappened to have luncli together one day. I was interested 
in problems^A-)f the unemployed youth; he was interested in vocational 
education, and we found a rather natural alliance. 

Ove^ the years, we have been studying, visiting, talking with a 
varieliy of vocational schools. We have met and have had many con- 
ferences with many people. I won't go into any great detail, but 
what I am always' amazed at is that whenever you investigate any of 
these problems you find, for example, that no State ever falls below 
the average^. It is always the other State that is doing something 
worse than the average. Or if you suggest sometimHr that ought to be 
done, the suggestion is: ''We are already doing it?^ or if they tried 
it, ''It has not worked," or if there is any attempt to be critical of 
vocational education, the argumeiit is frequently made; "Well, that 
is true of tlie academic side, vocational or even higher education." or 
if ^>ou happen to suggest that the school ought to be doing something 
al^ut a. particular "problem, they would say; 'JWell, we are dealing 
wuhH^ problem 'of environment, tlie home, the community ^^ttitudcs, 
and so ferlh," wliich, of course, everyone could say. 

Then there is always the final comment that ; "Well, it is true of all 
institutions in society. They don't always achieve the objectives that, 
Congress set out for them." 

What I am trying: to sujjgest is that I recognize all of this, but, 
if we alwajs took this position, nothing would ever be accomplished. 
Someonu liab g^to^ make*a first step, and I would stress the fact 
that, if I were^lldng on another subject like higher education or 
academic education, I might sound criticah I don^t think I am, but 
we are on the subject of vocational ediipation, particularly with re- 
spect to sex discrimination. ^ * % 

I would also like to thank the Office of Education for havih^ sup- 
ported us in the study, which I am not going to describe; I think it 
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isto their credit that about a year ago, when wo submitted a proposal 
do a study of approximately 15 schools in the United Sf«tes 
which presumably or allegedly were enrolling women in traditional 
male vocational programs— and I underscore "traditional male voca- 
tional programs . I do not moan even gray areas. 

We eventually will be visiting al)OUt 10 schools. Wo have already 
visited about eight and ha^^ two more to |o, around the country. 

I am 4)ot goifig to read to you at all the description of the project 
and how we are going along. I would also like to say at this time I 
think It would be i-ather improper for me to state what the results 
of our study>re. Frankly, they are not all in. On the other hand, I 
think, haying visited schools and having read a good deal an^ dis- 
cussed this problem, I would like to make some verj' general com- 
jnents that 1 think would be useful. 

One of the things that we are most proud of is that in 1966, again 
with the support of the Office of Education, we did A study in voca- 
tional education, and^in that report, which appeared in 1967— and 
I t(^mgly tell manv people that this was before the womens' libera- 
tion movement really took on anv momentum — we hi^d a chapter in 
thore called "Qirls in Vocational Education." 

When we interviewed really thousands of young women and asked 
them whether they felt that vocational education hadxione a good 
job for tliem, tHey said: "Yes." Were they happy with their jobs? 
They said: "Yes." " ^ 

Of course, most of the jobs were in the typical female programs 
of business education^In our statement I do point out — I like to quote 
this vorvj. veryifrequehtly, that back in 1966, as I said, we reallv in 
effect said along the lines of a song in South Pacific: "You have to be 
carefully taught." 

They responded by saying that they were satisfied with vocational 
edu(\ntion. They got their jobs. But really when it is all added up. 
It was that they were really restricted to .only two or three major 
programs. 

I must quote from this because, as I say, the t)iree males on the ^r oj- ^ 
sect are ver}' proud that we said this before many females were saying 
this.* ' ^ 

We said that: "When the favorable and unfavorable evidence is 
achled ui>, vocational education does appear toi)c doingtan adequate 
jol), liut it is being restricted by fhe prevailing stereot};pes as to the 
propiT orcupations for Women. These are the same stereotypes that 
restrict the vocational self-concepts of .j'oung girls. Few jobs are 
preceived as appropriate, and even these are considered subsidiary to 
the real female roles of wife and mother. 

M't hns l>een established for some time that there are no basic 
differences in intelligence between the se:Ces. Wlien given the op- 
portunity, womc^ have proved they can handle almost any job that a 
man can, » . . 

'*Wifii the increasing demand for highly skilled indi^^duals, society 
cannot long afford the waste of human resources caused by th^ pre- 
vailing limitations on the utilization of female abilities.^' 

This means that the Wame cannot be placed on our vocational 
^ schools. They have inherited, in the secondary ischools, young women 
who have been carefully tatight by their parents, carefully taught by 
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ihejr peers, carefully taught hy the elenientary school teachers. In 
fact, society has taught them to accept their roles. 
. Thus, the schools are really faced with a very difficult problem, 
and r would be the last one not to reco/2:nize the difficulties. 

One of my favorite comments about it is that I am very happv to 
accej>t the notjon thut a school faces severe constraints in tn-in^^ to 
overcome many of. these ^tt^udes of behaviors oif the part of other 
grotips.^ , ' 

If they would only recognize these cpnstrairits and, then agafn, sit 
.doWn dpd say: "Wliat can we do?" The typical response yoix ^et is: 
Well; we have rejilly never ^isorimiAat^jd. The girls have always 
been welcome.'* The same factor that we have heard in the case, of 
course^ with blacks. It has been exactly the same explanation. 

T was gtruck— and here I might be identifying one of the schools 
ye visited, but, since it is constructive— but I won't identify it. I will 
just qescribe it. TVe did visit a vocational school on an Indian reserva- 
tion m which we discovered that females were heavily involved in 
agricultut-al production education, and the explanation given, of 
course^ was— which we have checked out and which we ac<Spt^was 
that the culture accept^id this. : . 

Now, to my mind, this almost proves thfe whole point. AH of the 
other arguments that wom^ cannot handle tractors, that thev don't 
know machinery, that thev don't know how to handle tools, as well 
as the problem of safety and the heaviness problem— when the 
culture apcepts it, it is there. 

It is a culture whiich is heavily matriarchal, and the women have 
gone into these agriculftiral production programs. When we inter- 
viewed potential employment lathis area, which is alieavy irrigation 
project, the potential employe^i looked shocked that we had even 
^ked tlie qucctipn whether they would hire the women. It was 
•natural and part of their culture. 

That almost in itself tells you, it seems to me, a good deaL* 
- Kow, obviously what we must do is a restructuring, .to a very 
large extent, in my judgment, of the whole educational proc€SS< and 
somewhere in this statement I say that I think Congress could ap- 
preciate the difficulties that educators have in restructuring the edu- 
cational process when it took you many, many years to do some 
•restructuring in recent months. 

So, if it took Congress so many years to do some restructuring, I 
tliink we should have, a full appreciation. of the problems that educa- 
tion might'.have. I don't know which is re^illy the more difficult job 
f rjlnkly, but I think there is that appreciation. 

My major concern is" not that the doors aren't open. Most of the 
schools will tell you: *Wc do not keep the women out/' but thev are 
Tiol there- What ama^e$ me when 1 visit many of these schools is 
that bOj^ and girls are in English; thdy are in Social Studies; they 
are m everything else, wliy aren't they m these vocational programs, 
particularly that arc traditionally male? 

It isn't in many <Jases thai they are kept out. They just say: "The 
door is open," but that is not enough for these youngsters to over- 
come that. 

What I have bceni suggesting a good deal to .many of my^f riends 
at the national level^* at the Office of Education, and I would say 
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their peers, carefully taught by the elementary school teachers. In 
fart, society has taught them f o accept their roles. 
. Thus, the schools are really faced wnth a ven^ difficult problem, 
and 1 would be the last one not to recopize the difficulties. 

One of my favorite comments about it is that I am very happv to 
accept the notion that a school faces severe constraints in tn-in^ to 
overcome many of these attitudes of behaviors on the part of other 
groups. 

If they would only recognize these constraints and, then again, sit 
«^^?/"^ ' "TVlmt can we do?'' The typical response vou' ^et is: 

Well, we have really never discriminated. The girls have always 
been welcome." The same factor that we have heard iji the case, of 
course, with blacks. It has been exactly the same explanation. 

I was strack— and here I might be identifj^ng one <jd the schools 
we visited, but, since it is constructive— but I won't identify it. I will 
juj?t describe it. We did visit a vocational school on an Indian resen^a- 
tion in which we discovered tiat females were heavily involved in 
' agricultural production education, and the explanation given, of 
course, was— which we hav6 checked out and which we accept— was 
^ that the culture accepted this. 

Now, tp my mind, this almost proves thfe whole point. AH of the 
other afguments that women cannot handle tractors, that thev don't 
know machinery, that thev don't know how to handle tools, as well 
as the problem of safety and the heaviness problem— when the 
culture accepts it, it is there. 

It is a culture which is heavily matriarchal, and the women have 
into tliese agricultural production programs. TVhen we inter- 
viewed potential en^ployment in this ar^, which is a heavy irrigation 
proje<?t, the potential employers looked shocked that we had even 
asked the quccticn whether they would hire the women. It was 
^natural and part of their culture. 

That almost in itsejf tells you, it seems to me, a good deal. 

Xow, obviously what we must do is a restructuring, to a very 
large extent, in my judgment, of the whole educational process, and 
somewhere in this statement I say that I think Congress could ap- 
preciate the difficulties that educators have in restructuring the edu- 
cational process when it took you many, many years to do some 
restructmdng in recent months. 

So. if it took Congress so many jears to do some restructuring, I 
^ tlnnk we should have a full appreciation of the problems that educa- 
tion might- have. I don't know which is really the more difficult job 
frankly, but I think tliere is that appreciation. 

My major concxini is^ not that the doors aren't open. Most of the 
schools will tell you; ''IVc do not keep the women out,'' but they are 
not there* What amazes me when I visit many of these schools is 
that boys and girls are in English; they are in Social Studies; they 
are in everj-thing else. "iVliy aren't thev in these vocational programs, 
particularly that arc traditionally male? 

It isn't in tnany cases that they are kept out. They just say : **The 
door is open," but that is not enough for these youngsters to over- 
^come that. 

T\Tial I h^-e been suggesting a good deal to many of my^friends 
at the national level, at the Office of Education, a^d I would say 
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that they accept tins notion, is that down below, most of the schools — 
and this is true, I m^ght add, of higher education or academics — ^ 
haven^t the foggiest notion of what it is to plan to achieve a social T 
goal. ^ ^ 

In my fudgmcnt, it isn't enough for Congress simply to say : "Here 
is a goal to he achieved."* I think if we look to a lot of legislation— 
and I won't go into it. If we look at legislation dealing with the 
employment service or highep education or corrections, that we have 
been interested in, the rhetoric is there. The goals are stated. A 
memorandum might be sent out, but then nothing really happens 
because down below there is no understanding of the meaning of 
planning. ^ * 

I frequently have said that the notion of local administrator— I 
have said this is the area of manpower. Planning to anyone means 
10 percent more than last year, and that is the end of planning. There 
is no concept of goals. There is no, concept of alternative processes. 
Tliere is no concept of alternative costs. There is no ^^em of evalua- 
tion to sec whether you have achieved your goals. There is just ne 
understanding of what we mean by that _ . 

I was speaking of the local educational administrators in the area 
of glanning^^and the failure to understand the concept of planning, 
their failiTCto recognize the constraints that exist, and the failure 
to develop a plan to overcome the constraints. 

If a local administrator would say to me — He does n 't j iav o t o 5ay 
tijjne— that I have a problem with parents. They don't want the young 
jriMs to go into these traditional male occupational programs. The 
language is different. I rea^re them that the female language today 
is no •different from the male language and so forth. 

I would ask them : "Well, what plans do vou have to overcome 
this problem^ and they have none. They simply use constraints as an 
. excuse for not doing anything, so the planning process includes the 
overcoming of constramts, even. if it meant 2, 3, or 4 years, but a 
goal, a plan to do something about this. 

I wanted to come to a conclusion because I would much prefer 
Some questions if they would come forth. I do ask: What does one 
recommend to Congress in order to improve the access of women to 
traditional male vocational programs when one is confronted with 
such a variety of psychological and other barriers- that have existed 
for centuries? 

How does one change attitudes and behaviors of empl^vers, boards 
of educators, §chool administrators, Federal and State officii I*', and — 
- yes — even congressmen, all of whom are predominantly male? , 

How do young women, who have been trained since early child* 
hrx)d fo "dislike certain occupations — and dislike is in quotes — shift 
their attitudes \^rhen being admitted to high school? 

How do they resist the pressures of their peers? We inferviewed 
many j oung women in the schools who had the courage, I might say, 
to take on some of these courses under j)ressure from their peers, 
which was very great, and I might add we eyen' interviewed males ' 
who tdok traditional female occupations, and I really wish females 
r» could appreciate the peer pressure on the male who decid^ to take 
a tniditional female course* He runs ii^to a great deal of difficulties. 
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wonfrnilA°?** '^"'^ *° particular qiiesfions. but I 

^^""^ almost mv relimon 

bv hi^WW °* rcpeatinff to me that man mo^-ed not 

motn^ b money. Now. I know it sounds crass and materialistic and 
what I mean bv naoney is to devefop an incentive Astern 

( r State of Jfichigan "which was verv 

7t) S^e ii tW I" exparvding vocational education, and th" JslZ 
W SnanS indhddual school systems: "If vou 

^ S extm Lnf Jl^"'^ education pro/rrams, we will reward vou 
wifh extra money because of the extra costs" 

fi Jfl"^" '^^"'^ ^"l and said: "Well, how should we do k?" the 
firetthm? we warned them about 5s: "Don't pve ev?rTone the' same 
• amount of money because for ceK,5n programs there' a;; «o e^m 

wnrt "'^ ^" vocational education as well as the^shop 

Z^^^f ^'^^"'"i.P'^P^ms have different costs, so they reimbuS 
schools for expanding vocational programs rtimoursea 
^timated what the extra costs would be. if it were in home 

ZS"'''' I" f T^^"^'^ ^"^ ^ "This is the £t wav to 
maxmuze. which .-IS what we economists want to' do with limited 

reanrnvfts . "the monoy that you ha ^-c;^ "'"^" ^^ 

when there are no extra costs? So the incentive svstem 
must be introduced m some way or other. I am very disturb bv 

StatS^rte^'^'^'^^ff 'f^''^ P°^"^ of ™ aff 

£rt?rSht ' °' °" ' """^ °^ population of .one 

^Sf fw «=hool systems f thfey could demon^r-at? at some 
-fhSr^^^ these-toals which Congress has set are achieved . 
'throurfi a system of inftrmation-and I might add, a good Sem 
. of mformatipn— then rewards might be placed. g^Q system, 

^ow, It might call for extra work to be performed. For example 
more people going out to the junior high schools and explainine to 
trah!fng^°'^^" potentialities that might mean more insernce 

;» ■JiTI^r^'' ^J"^ P°'"* ^ 7^."*^^ ^ ""^^^ earlier, that what we found . 

, is that local education administrators don't even know— and I am 
generalizing now— don't even know how to ^eal with the problem if 
thev run into a problem of -women enrolled in vocational programs 
and there is some "hassling" in the classroom, . T 

Do they ever think of bringing the students and teachers to'^her 
and having a ^iscussion of: "Here is the probletn. TVTiat do von 
A 11 ^- ^ ^o think it oiight to b? handled ?" 

. All you hear is announcements over the loudspeaker system. '•Don't 
do this. Don't do that" 

There is reaUy no understanding of a sense of participation on 
th6 part of students, counsellors, and teachers. It is all done by ad- 
ministrator fiat, and this is not going to solve any problems because 
there are problems that ought to be mutually discussed- ' 
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Sometimes when a j^oung lady enters a class and she is "hassled" 
a bit by the joang men, instead of the teacher opening up the dis- 
cussion" with the class and sayin^r: "Look, we have some young women 
in the class with the males. They are interested in, this pro^n^-am. 
tnbat could we do to work things out together?''' This isn't done at 
all. 

Or if teachers get together and try to work something out they 
rarely get together to discuss a common problem with the particular 
principal educational administrator. 

In that sense, so much of education is being managed and not led, 
and I would say this is across the board. I will even go after higher 
education. , , . 

I would also like to recommend that some funds be made available 
for the training 'of administrators at the Federal, State, local level 
in the^area of planning. 

The state of the art is very much ahead of the practice. In fact, 
I was fortunate enough to 6e a consultant in Massachusetts when 
Mr. Buzzell was director of vocational education, I think the as- 
sociate commissioner of vocational educatidh, in j?rhich they instituted 
an information system for occupational education. It was one of the 
most exciting experiences I have had because there was complete 
understandinir of what the planning effort is. He is now, of couree, at 
the national level, and I have great hopes that something *will be 
done along these lines. ' • - . " 

Another point that I would like to suggest is that* again some in- 
centive system, a sj'stem of rewards for schools that will try and start 
experimenting with certain ideas, and reward them for these par- 
ticular experiments. 

I have tried to walk a very careful line because m?ny people think 
in the field of vocati^al etiucation that I have been a critic of it, 
and I haY% been, but I really think ^that vocational education is a 
process — a key to the whole educational process. 

I think the day ought to come when we eliminate the words, '^voca- 
tional education." There is a loj; of know-how there in vocational 
education if they will only spread it out and develop a total educa- 
tional program, and I think the opportunity is there.* 

My criticism of vocational education has been that* they haven^ 
seized on this opportunity to expand it, and I think they can do a 
great job, particularly in vocational education, to break, down the 
barriers against women enroUing.in these m^^le programs. 
Thank you. ' 

Sirs, CHISH0L31. Thank you very much for yolir statement, Dr. 
Kaufman. I can see that you have a very, very deep conviction about 
this subject. 

I wonder how far we are going to be able to move ahead in the 
area of vocational education ift view of the fac^ tRat traditionally 
women have becai given certain prescribed roles in this society from 
the moment of their birth. As women begin to get advice and guid- 
ance and cotmseliilg from persons who are a part of a society that 
has very stereotypical ideas of the roles women should play it be- 
comes very difSctUt - ' v i ■ 

Do you, really believi or feel that incentives, in and of themselvfes 
are going to- be the answer, or like myself do you begin to wonder 
if it would not be necessary for » new type of education in thuc 
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socJpfy to ocnir. ono hay'in}r to do vrith psychological orientation and' 
psvpholoffical cond'tioninff of attitudes « ^"tarion ana , 

coE'"' ^^-^""^'-i^'- ^'f- I "^oxiU not disaffre* with vou. It is^ n6cos- 
' T n^rTJt ''''' *l'r ' .'"^f '^"t condition", as an ecjS^ist S 

l^tT^nrdife! ^'"p^^^™^ ^-^^ 

' « K„«i'"t'"^^'' ^'^^ female hank teller in 

l-nowLt'?"'" ^= "It- is ""safe. Women don't 

know hoT<- to count They don't know how to handle money." Now, 
when you jro into a bank, you only find females. 
no?wnrv'l stones during WpM War U about how blacks could 
■TrL^fni n ^'""^ "P North. I have seen, when I lived in 

pIS " "?^7^ the statements were beine made. 

bSa^rSle?^^' psychologically, culturally-blacks tr^ork 

' tr^^L^A ^r'"''"?- full employihent could do, so I would also like 
vWn tl V*""' tijrht labor market in the senS 

where there are really more jobs available than .people seeking jobV 

' ....Mfi I realise that vou have not vet 

P' b lished your re.^„rch. but I would wonder if you would be able^o 

SVf fc -1?'"^ -^"^'"■'^ ^^".t tJ'e kinds of families and back-rounds • 
stiidenta who take nontraditional courses come from. 

ur. iVAmux. We— I had occasion— and. since I am tho nroiect 
d,rcctor I take advantage of it-I like to interview the vonnc people, 
other people"^" mterestin-g, frankly, than int'er^neving the 

tr.t!f'\'i! females that vou find taking traditional male <ourses 
toda>— they are going to take it, come hell or -high water. Tliev are 
not ^oing to be stopped. ^ iney are 

I Y"s,f«if|;inated by a young lady who told me that she went out 
tor the football team in one school district. She gave up after sprino- 
traming because she felt it was a little rough and she could not take 
It. 1 thougljt It was unfortunate because it would have been fasci- 
""ting to follow through what would have "happened. 

Mrs. CmsHOLM. I was wondering if in your research- thus far 
yota have been able to see any kind of. breakdown in which a par- 
• ticn ar groi'p perhaps on the basis of race or the basis of economic 
lev-ei. more likely to take the nontraditional courses. Do you see any 
patterns? 

Dr. KuTJwx. Xo. We have been in places where we have seen— 
outside of the one cultural environment that I referre^l to which 
very intere^ir.g-blacks. whites, Spanisli-speaking students in that? 

1 think though that the basic charactenctic is that these young 
women have an attitude— and it is really refreshing— that they are 
not to be denied, but I want to stress that these are not the ones for 
which we need legislation. These are not the ones for whicb we have 
to really prescribe incentives. These youn| woiiien are going to dx) it. 
« \Vhat I 4m referring to is— and I think it is what prompted your 
first question— tlie ones who are very reluctant to try. I could iust 
see some aveca;|e young female tiying to tell her father about her 
taking auto mecnanics where they have all these boys. 

ErJc Vob 
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The father coixld get quite, disturbed. I can't quite understand 
what he gets dfstnrM aoout because there are a lot of boys in 
English and s6cial studies and so forth, and for many other reasons 
as I obsei;re these days I doui really 'know, why he gets, disturbed, 
but I think these pressures are verj\ very great. 

In one school that we visited \Fhicn was rather imPi^^^i^^ia^they sent 
some 6f the j oung females who took traditional Ifaale ^our^ into the 
junior high schools to talk to other females and ^lam to tbem : **It 
isn't so aifficult. It isn't a problem. We can manage'. We can get 
alongi^ . • * \ - 

Frankly, I asked one of those young women : ^'Were you t^^ what 
'to do, what to say ?" The answer was : "No." ' . \ 

There is-pne point which I did leave out which I do want to st^'ess. 
We telephoned ever^ State in the Uoi'ted Stateato find programs, and 
I will tell you that we .uncovered 11. And that doesn't mean that there 
aren^t n^iore. I uiu just saying that the data at the State level are very 
inridequate^ very inadequate, and trj ing to find places where at least 
five or more females were enrolled— that was our origijial fic:ure, five, 
because we felt there would always be a few, but we c;ame all the way 
down to five, and even there we had difficulty becausfe when we even- 
tually got to tjie schools we dsicovered the females were no longer 
^rolled. _^ ' . . L 

I could illustrate. We canceled one visit jusc yestferday — I am 
sorry— on Friday, because we originally founa that they had three 
programs in which six females were enrolled at the opening day, but 
by the time we wanted to visit the school it was down to zero'. 

Now we ate not going to visit that school because frankly we 
>planned to f ollowup on some of the females. ' - » * ^ 

^ So the data are poor, and even data that pOurs out of computers at 
times is not accurate and something mxist be done, and I am sure the 
U-S',0fl5ce of Education is conscious of this, to get adequate data, not 
just in terms of numbers of students enrolled the first day. I also have 
enrollments the first day, and I know what happens 3 weeks later. It 
declines very rapidly. And the reason might be tne peer pressures, the 
lack of understanding of the teachers, the lack of understan^ng of an 
administrative, the lack of understanding of coimsclors, and they will 
just not go back again. They are not going to flfght about it. 

Mrs* GnisHOLM, One final question* You speak of women already 
in the labor force, and this was a point made m the March 17th hear- 
ino:s by the Congress of Labor Union Women. " [ 

Would you then specifically have us earmark moneys under this 
legislation to go to junior and community fcolleges specifically for 
such purposes? . ^ < 

Dr. TCatt^than. I smile because to be very, very fi^ankTennsylvania 
'State University has about 19 or 20 commOnweialth campuses. I was 
visited one day hy the gentleman who concerns himself with these * 
problems. Univermties also have their lobbies. He was terribly con- 
cerned about what my te^lmony would be when I appeared brfore this 
particular committee. 

My reaction to pqstsecondary education is going to solfnd slightly 
evasive and not because of the pressure of the university. I have ten- 
ure. They can't fire me. [Laughters] 
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Is that a lot of the youngsters in secolidary schools really don't know 
jvhat they want to dp. An awful lot Ain't even know what they want 
to do when they are in college, but tney, generally speaking, are more 
nature at the postsecondaVy level, and, if some of them had some kind 
of an experience of having gone into the market looking for a job and 
not having it and then coiping back, there is this particular incentive 
now to continu^Bchool. , . 

I also think that>DostsecOndary educatim has unfortunately been 
operation sjcQjid chOTce in the United Mates, and particularly as 
these youngsters are a little bit older and have had some bad experi- 
ences, r < ' >^ 

I foreseefrankly the time when we/^ght to get rid of this notion 
that for 8 oM2 years you must go to school. I don't see why thei^e can- 
not be intervention from time to time, movement up and back from 
one school to another. 

This notion of having a high school diploma, I think, lias been 
he^avily overstated. It is an extuse and not a reason, and I ivuulu like 
to see some form of vocationalr education or occupational education 
developed along the lines which Cad Schaeffer and I recommended 
for the State of Massachusetts, and that is to set up an institute for 
educational development in a community which would be available 
not only to high school students, but people who dropout, people who 
went 'to work and want to come back later, even fctr adults, 7 days a 
week, 24 hours, a day, ior people who want an opportunity for 
training. 

I just don't see why in these schools— some of these area vocational 
schools, incidentally, could not reallv become communi^ institutions, 
and they ought to stop being called/'high schools'' or sometimes "sec- 
ondary schools". / 

We suggested nothing novel. Cdll it the institute for educational 
development and just become a fine CGimmunity place where people can 
go when they want to go to get trainin^-eiLotW kind of education. 

Mrs. CnisnoLM. Representative Mink. 

Mrs. MiXK. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity to 
participate in these hearings which I consider very significant, and 
I thank you. Dr. Kaufman, tor your contributions. 

Your last response troubles me somewhat. Your response to the 
Chairperson's inquiry with regapJ4q whether funds ought to be spent 
at the hipior college and comiiriunity college levels, pr whether really 
the proolem at hand can better be resolved in directions and with in- 
^ centives that we might 'construct in the elementary, intermediate, and 
high school levels. 

^VXhis issue troubles me a good deal because I think in the past voca- 
JifffiaV education eniphasis has been in the area of career and oogipa- 
tional ti:^ing, which too often has been restricted tu postsecondary 
higher education programs. 

If we are to really do something aboqt sex discrimination in educa- 
tion and sex discrimination in the development of career incentives 
^and initiatives on the part of the individual student, shouldn't we be 
devoting a good deal of vocational' education funding and related 
funding to a much earlier ag^ in our educational ^stem ? 
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Dr. .Kaufman. Yes, because all tlieyvay back— oveiT, I think you 
could make hn awfully good case— ?I^have said this before, to the 
consternation of -educators— that, iPwe spend $50 or $60 billion a year 
on education, it maybe would be torthwhile to halve that and spend 
half of it before the youngsters enter school,, and that investment 
might even have a better payoff than all of .it at the elementary and 
secondaiy level. , 

Now, I cannot prove the case obviously, but I have often challenged 
people whenever J make an alternative suggestion when they say: 
%ell, will it work? Tfill it be effective?'' I always say : "What makes 
you think what you are doing today is effective ?" 

You nbtice every time a new suggestion is made, it must be perfec- 
tion as if what is going on is so perfect that we should not change it 
imless it is perfection. 

If I were a decisionmaker, which, fortunately, I am not, from the 
point of view of many people, I would much rather invest in early . 
childhood education, and frankly I was terribly disturbed several 
years ago on the veto of a very fine bill dealing with ,child day care 
centers. 

Mrs. iliNK. Well, I a<2:ree with your comments, an^ that bill on 
child care came out of this very^omraittee, and we are again working 
on the same sort of lejjislatlon, and we would hope that the emplvisis 
would be ia terms of the total individual, that it will be effective, and 
that we will somehow^ be able to get away from all the stereotypes and 
notions that there are traditionalways tnat one needs to behave. 

Apart from that, going back to our current institutions at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level, shouldn't we be devoting some of 
these funds to the ekmentary level and developing career types of 
educational programs at that level? How do we motivate a female ^ 
student iiito a '^ontraditlonal educational program" In high school 
and college levels ? Isn't that really what the whole issue is ? 

How Jo we somehow overcomo the societal pressures and attitudes 
created by family notions of what the community "expects" of women 
an^j^hat tho^peer group pressures are with I'espect to employment of 
womeuiiuiontraditional roles? • 

XWie real problems are the attitudes, then shouldn't we be directing 
^ lore of our funds to an area whore we can somehow correct these at- 
titudes or at least make the studnets aWare that for both sexes there 
should not be "traditional" roles ? 

Dr. ICAirraiAN. Well, it is the question. Do you want to go 
back to where you spend all of your money or where you spend alltHe 
resources on the original cause? TVTiat about those already in the 
process? 

Mrs. MiKK. If we don't go back to the root causes, Dr. Kaufman, 
aren't J ou alwa>s then involved in compensatory programs at a level 
when it is too late? 

Dr. IvactmaS'. My general feeling is that what one has to do is to 
go into parallel programs. In the one sense, do you want to really 
raise — and this is a rhetorical question. What about those who have 
already been through elementary school? Do we write them off? 
Shoulon't they have some bpportunjities? Shou]d it all concentrate 
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there? No. We hlso Ought to simultaneously go at root causes because 
some 20 or 30 yeanj from now you will be hearing testimony here 
alon;? tlje same fines. We are still dealing with root causes. 

I have stated frequently that, if we had dealt i;vith the root causes 
20 and 30 years ago, we might ha^-e some answers to some problems 
today, but that the impatience — and I was a social scientist. I consider 
myself a Bocial scientist. ' 

I am always amazed at the impatience everj'one has with social 
scientists. You know, if someone takes — says it takes us 10 }cars to 
develop something in physics, well, fine. Work at it. But the social 
scientist must solve the problem tomorrow. We want an answer to- 
morrow and we cannot wait, and the pressures are really very, very 
great. 

I would argue that, had we sought answers 20 and 30 yeai-s ago to 
many of these problems, the answers would have been here today, 
and, if wMJontinue always looking for the quick answer, 20 and 30 
years fromnow we will still be looking for the quick answer. 

Mrs. CmsnoLM. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Leumax. 'f lyink ^ou, Mrs. Chisholm. I just returned from the 
National School Board Association meeting last night where I ap- 
peared at a meeting which was entitled : "Se^: Discrimination in Pub- 
lic Schools." 

I was trying to get the direction focused on things like vocational 
education, but the people seemed Jike' thejy were overly concerned 
with how you keep boys from participating m girls' sports when there 
is only ope team. 

Swnebod^ said: *We have- our girls^ volleyball team and it won the 
championship in fhe State of Illinois,, and we had one girl on the 
team." ' 

These are the kinds of thin^ that I think are so unfortunate because 
what we really need to deal with is vocational education and things in 
tiiat field. The problem with vocational education is the fact that 
• ftearly half of the people — nearly half of the girls jbroUed in voca- 
tional education are in homemakxng courses. It seemsSiike it is going 
to be impossible to get this out of the vocational education and into 

^the regular curriculum or into another Idnd of curriculum so we can 
use half of the vocational education for girls for the kind of sldlls 
and the kind of aptitudes and things that will give them better earn- 

^ in^ ability. 

My question is: Ho\^"can we get more boys into these homemaking 
courses and drive the girls out, I guess? I don *t think there is any 
other way to do it. I think the way you can do that is to perhaps 
. restnicture these homemaking courses so they will appeal to boys, if 
there is such a way to do it, because home repair and even courses in 
home construction, for instance, could be forced into things, because I 
know women now that are the only person in the household with 
young children. They have to make their rooms and repair their 
plumbing and do everything. Nobody can affor^to bring anything in, 
any skilled labor in from the outside to do this. V 

If the woman has her own place and she wants to repair it, the onlv 
way to do it is to be able to do it herself, and I would like to see— T 
guess I am making a speech ia^tead of a question. 
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,How can we reconstruct theseWful homemaWng courses so that 
they will appeal to boys, and so that ^e can get the girls into skilled 
training courses? - ^ . i- 

Dr. Saotman* I could always feel comfortable in making a com- 
ment about a statement Could I make just two brief comments? 

First, a colleague of mine suggested maybe we ought to change the 
names of these courses. For example, he said: "Don t call it auto me« 
chanics.' Call it ^transportation.' Change the names*" 

I want to go back to your first point. ^ o -nn. 

Mr. Lehmak. Let me ask this. Could you give me an ideal Wnv 
can't we call it combination auto , mechanics and homemaking? A 
woman can't get along without an automobile any better than she can 
without a home. , . . ^ 

Dr. Kaotmax. On your first point, what is beginning to worry me 
^ is this. There is a tendency for the American people to create— I am 
bemg very blunt and frank— false issues. . i 

Now, one issue which I know is very divisive— I happen to think 
the busing issue is a false issue. Similarly, on sex discrimination, the 
big issue becomes: Should the girls play on the football team, as if 
that is really the main issue. 

^ This is going to be used more and more. "Do vou want your 
daughter to play on the football team with a male? Do you want 
them to play basketball?" This is what the community gets all ex- 
cited about , A^^^rt^^. V ' X 

I notice in San Fntncisco when they cut out $200,000 to eliminate 
athletics, my God, the community was in an nproar on account of 
that They just cut $200,000 on somff^d x • i.* 

Mr. Leiimax. They even condone a rock concert to get it straight- 
ened out. ^ ' 

[Laughter.] . . i. 

Dr. ICatttman. I am really afraid athletics is going to become the 

issue. . . • a 

Mrs. Chisholm. Representative Quie? . 
^ Mr^iiiiiE. Thank you. Dr. Kaufman, let me asjc you about a pwot 
the goals thM^u speak of in tht conclusion of you^ statement One 
of the questions! have concerns the categorization of vocational edu- 
cation of all the new money. In 1968,'Ve removed all the categoriza- 
tion with the exception of home economics. ^ 

Do vou^think our continuing to have home economics as a category 
different from other vocational education then is sexi^ in n^^^®' 
Would we be better to remove that category so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may make money available for all skills without any differ- 
entiation? Should we put it all together and let them inake all the 
decisions at the local level as to what is to be made available-? 
- Dr. Kaufjiak. I wish you would have asked that question of some 
home' economists who.iiAve some good ideas of wh&t home economics 
really ought to be like. If you really don't mind, I ]u^ don't WAnt to 
got into that kind of tert'itory because J have ^me very good tn6ncls 
in the field of home economics who have some fine attitudes and under- 
standings of what' home economics could really be about, whatever we 
call it, which could enfoll males, and I just will ddd this footnote. 
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One the things by which I have stinck that is missing from all 
of education, including vocational education— there are certain hu- 
manistic aspects to it which ought to introduced, and I think the 
potentid of honle economics in that area might bo very, very great 
if we chrange the niime possibly, but the name should not be the prob- 
lem. It is the content that ought to be changed. 

Mr. QriE, I will ask someone else, but let me ask another question 
on that subject. You say that there ought to be incentive systems so 
that the schools are rewarded if they achieve certain socially desira- 
ble goals. Who sets up these socially desirable goals that would re- 
ward thom? Does Congress set them up? Does the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation set them up? Should we have a State plan to set them up? 
How do you find out what. those socially desirable goals are? 

Dr. KAinfMAx. 5Vell, they could appear at all places. One of the 
troublesome problems that we fac6 m education is, of course, this 
other point, that is considered to be local, control of school systems. 

Now; I remember the former superintendent of education in Penn- 
sylvania, who was also provost at Penn State, once saying to me: 
"When we are talking about local control, you can go around the 
whole country and they all look alike." All the schools look alike. 
Yet, we talk about local. control, so I don't really know what local 
c4:>ntrol^as really accomplished except everyone imitating everybody 
else* y ' 

^ Obviously, Congress, by contributing a small proportion of voca- 
tional funds, is really only addinpr an extra amount, though I notice 
the figure usually appears about 20 percent— I may be wron^: about 
that. But roughly 20 percent of vocational funds cofne from Federal 
sources. 

I happen to think'the percentage is less than that because in com- 
prehensive schools— they get reimbursed at the State level and some 
of that money is used for vocational, and I am not quite sure whether 
those figures could realjy be separated out, but to what extent could 
the extra money— the Federal Government set out the Socially de- 
sirable ^oals? 

" 1 think that they can and should and. the States themselves 
could^ , ) 

Mr. QnB. I know they can. I am talking about how yotl identify 
tbe socially desirable skoals. I mean, who is going to do that? 

T)r. Kavtmak, Well, Congress is one. We agree. The State Ic^ii&la- 
ture IS another that could set broad goals. State boards could set these 
particular ^als. 

\ Ohe of the things we find in education in general is that if you call 
in^a^suiwmtendent of education ^f a State as a whole and ask him— 
mosTofjhe money comes from the State— what has been achieved 
and wMnt are the results of the educational system, there are no an- 
swers. There are n6 data. There is no information. * ' 
' I recall, for example, if I could use this as an illustration, I was 
once cochairman of a priorities commission in Pennslyvania where 
m have confronted this problem of how money should l)e spent. 

Someone who spoke for prison education told me what a marvelpps 
job was beins: done. They had handed out 250—1 will make up a 
number — diplomas to youngsters Jn prison, and that, if they Irnd 
twice as much money, there would be iiOO. 
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I ask^d them the question : "Well, what happened to the 250 after 
they got the diplomas?" Well, he didii't know. "Did they ever come 
back again to prison?*' He didn't know! "Did they get any jobs?" He 
didn't know. 

All he knew was that they handed out 250. Well, I had a very sim- 
ple solution to save a lot of money. Let us give them the diploma 
\\IHhout the edifcat^on, if >ou don't know what happens as a result. 

This is cme-of the thingb that is missing f^om so many of our so- 
cial progfranis. We don't know the results of the expenditures of our 
programs* The famous word is accountability. 

Now, I want to stress that educators {ear this word accountability 
becuuye they think that it means pass- fail. Now, I want to make, two 
comments about that. I introduced the pass-fail concept. It is all 
right for the kids to pas5 and fail, but apparently it is not all right 
.for educational leadei-s to pass or fail, but I say the purpose of an 
information system is not in terms of pass or fail., It is to provide 
information back to the decisionmaker, so he knows whether Or not 
ho achieved the goals he set out to dd. If he did not, why not? Then 
he man make, adjustments. So it becomes a feedback mechanism. 

That was the beauty of kicking the word out in Massachusetts of 
evaluation. We never like to use the word evaluation or accountabil- 
ity. It is informati^ to us as people to achieve socially desirable 
goals. 

Now, these can be set, in my judgment. >Vhenever people say: 
"Well, there is disagreement about goals," I agree with them. They 
say: "How do you qualify them?" Yau can always attack that. 

The thing to do is to have some ^oals, and the main Pp^i^t is, 
whether we realize it or not, the decisionmaker has goals. They are 
implicit. All I want them to do is make them explicit. He must have 
a reason for spending the money. 

Mr. QuiE. JHas the institute mjide explicit the socially desirable 
goals that vocational education ought to reach? 

Dr. KAUFi^rAN. We did a study of cost effectiveness of vocational 
education many years ago which was supported by the Office of Edu- 
cation, and we followed up on students and found something about 
employment and earnings, and the vocational educators were very 
much concerned about it. They said firsts *^Vhy did you pick on voca- 
tional education?" Second, they were very concerned that cost would 
bo higher, but thdy didn't understand the economists, tliat costs may 
be hi^-h, but things may be cheap. It depends on what you get for 
your money. 

They told u.<?— -do I make my point? If something could be low- 
priCed and expensive and sonietning could be high-priced and be 
cheap, if you ffet something worthwhile out of it — so the costs should 
be related to the benefits. v 

The point I wanted to make is that they .said, to us: "You ought 
to— after all, vocational education is mor^than just employment and 
earnings," so we had a few questions about voting behavior, commu- 
nity'participation, things of that sort, to^sg^^hether we can get sQme 
other results. ^ « 

When the results showed no difference in yoting behavior and com- 
munity participation, that showed up as— in earnings and employ- 
ment very favorable, I might add, toWard vocational education bene- 
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"^"^■^''Tfit-edsts. Then they completely forgot about the other things and 




Mr. ^ir^It didn't sound to me like you related to me that you laid 
out the goals, socitrily desirable goals. 

Df. Iv^\uFMAx. Well, for example, I* was doing some work in Har- 
nsburg on this priorities commisdion. We came to an agreement that 
there were three socially desirable goals for State expenditures. One 
was to have economic growth, which we were willing to measure by 
per capita income. The other was sonietliin^«called equitable distribu- 
^ tion of income. That is, a more equitable distribution of income. The 
third was to improve the quality of life,' 

Wlien we interviewed every ^gency head, we said : "Could you 
defend the money that is beingNspeiit in the achievement of these 
three goals?'' Now, these are three desirable goals at a State level. 

Mr. QuiE. Could you say then, taking those three goals, that we 
could then provide an incentive system to reward schools for their 
vocational educational work to reach those three goals? 
Dr. IvArFaiAN. No. Now, I am not recommendmg those three goals* 
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now. u 0 need to atn^yr on studies that somebody has made on what is 
a socially desirable goal. 

Now, maylfe a socially desirable jroal is to have the students in 
home ecpnomiViialf male and half female, half be male in auto 
mechanics and half be female. There ought to be some goal. 

Dr. KAUPMAN.'Congress has said : "Do something for the disadvan- 
tage^l. Do something for the physically handicapped. Do something 
for females." I would say this is a reflection of society's—I assume— 
I am not making my point, aifi I ? 

Mr. QuiE. No, It is not very important. 

Dr. Kaufmak. It is not the first time. I have failed in class too. 
Frequently, I know I have failed when I see blue boolffl. 
^ Mrs. CmsHoLM. We are going to have to put some restrictions on 
V— J ^^^^ panels here this morning. Some of these in- 

dividuals came from guite a distance to testify, so we are going to try 
to see if we can establish sotne time framework. 

It is almost 11 o'clock. We want to give the other members on the 
coinmittee an opportunity to ask you questions, so please if you will, 
make your answers as bnef as possible. Then we will bet to the other 
two panels and allow appro3;imately one-half hour to each panel. 
In terms of your presentations, if you can condense them to about 15 
nunuto^ then we will give the members an opportunity to ask you 
questions. 

The question of time is alwa^^s a problem. Those of you who are 
used to coming to the Hill understand that, I'm sure. 
Tfeprosontative Miller. 

Mr. Mtller. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. Dr. Kaufman, I 
have a couple of questions. First of all, jFOgarding the criteria that 
you used for your study to find a school thatha^a program that had 
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at Uastfive^ft males enrolled In a nontraditional program offered for 
females, in jour Statement you sa} that the number o was picked be- 
CiHJse you were looking for a figure which would apply to all schools, 
and you c^ime up with 10? I don't quite understand whether you 
Sf»arrhed and }ou only found 10 or rou simply selected 10. 

I>r. IvAL-FMAX. Ihe answer is that we had a great deal of difficulty 
finding 10. 

,Mr. Mii.LKR. OK. In the years that we have asked States to come 
up with State plans t^ atldrcss themK-hiS to this problem, those plans 
Ijave been an utter failure. Is tliat a fair summery, if \ou can only 
find 10 srhools in the whble country that have fn'e or Tnore females 
enrolled in nontniJitional female pio^rrams in vocational education? 
. Dr. K.\rFMAX. That is the conclusion one could come to. Yes. 

Mr. Mii.LKR. I^t us move up the laddex. Where is the department 
of education in its revie w of State plans? Do you feel quafified to 
ans\yer that? I assume these State plans are submitted prior to re- 
reivinjr 6f mo»iey. Yet. the State plan doesn't address itself to the 
problem or at least ha:-n't effectively. It may in the rh^tori|t AJLthe 
rhetoric is there, hut the implementation is gone or the altempted 
implementation is not there, so we in a ^^se have been proWding 
funtJing— and again I am speaking to a j^p^lusion. and correct me 
if I am wronjr— we ha\e been providing nmding for programs that 
are contrtiry to existing law. 

Dr. Kaxtmax. I have never had an opportunity to re\new State 
plans, but I did state earlier that I have found over'the jears in aU 
areas.. whether it is in higher edncation. academic education, whether 
it is the employment service, whether it is in corrections where we 
have donr studies, most of the people don't understand what a plan i? 
or on^rht to be. 

I think I said that the only thing they know how to plan ig 10 per- 
cent more thnn last year. I got^-into trouble with our local superin- 
' lendent once \jy writinjr a verv' nasty letter because he developed a 
1^-year plan, and what it ^as. was a'projection of ^roUment and I 
wrote a long letter, a nasty letter, saying: **That is not a plan." 

^fr. MiMXR. I was afraid that might l>e your answer becau^ I 
must .say that this isn't the only area Jhaf I ^are come across in the 
■ i-t cvxuple of weeks where State plans have been a^lutelv out of 
connpliatice with what this Consrre.^ has asked the States to do. 

Wi\pn }on tnlkuibout ph)grarfis thitt involve hundreds, of millions 
of dollars apd there is ne compliance. I am a little bit disappointed. 
Tf the statements on pa^fc 18 of yonr statement are correct, if you 
talk abouf pronding incentives— I me^in, I don't think these people 
can deal with an incentive in terms of coming up with a plan." 

>ravl)e we ought to talk about penalties, which is what usuallv hap- 
pens to yon when .you violate the law. and perhaps ^owinglv violate 
the law perhai^B not the first year, but the second, third, and fourth 
years. ' 

T think, you know, we hav^ really got to take some serious action. 
P Ofherwisp. this .Congress might as well fold up because somebody is 
writing the regulations and apparently the law does not ^rect 'regu- 
lations to be tiirht enough to direct the vStates to come up with a 
^ • tight enough State f>lan. Yet, we come back and just allow for infla- 
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^tion and give moixj nioney oju tUe hai>\t> thut 5orneho^\ tlie job is being 
^oi^oAvhen tliQre;ipaiQ«:Viaei\ce. 

. X)io hearings thut Mr§. .Chisholra held prior, the fii-st hearincs, 
Averti, devastating, "not ]v^t in vo^tioiial education, but women in tne 
woiii forte. Now jou vonit down to the program that is buppoyed to 
iJtrovide ai> nveniie or lielp^ >ve\ idu an a\cnuc, and the evidence is 
just as (ievastaung, tnat ^voini\ e not met the needs of tlu)se people. 

Let me ask you a question. You meatioued one of the kind of en- 
"lightouing things yott saw in- one program was the^fact that those 
few females who made the ur^usital effort to get into tijese programs- 
it aj>f>(;ars also.. I niight (idd, that your study concludes that it was 
the jnitiative of the iemalea, not of the educational program, that got 
them intp the program. Thej decided, tliev were gohig to take auto 

shop or carpentry or what^^ver the nontraditional 

' Dr. KiVUi'iuN* To a'large extent* 

Mr. Mnj-ER. Since the educational system to date seems to have 
iJcimonstrated aji inability to provide either the incentive, the ^owl- 
.fi^e, Uie wherewithal, for fen)ales to cross over^ and prograiris to 
^haveiin outreach for females in tliese areas, what if you were to pro- 
.Tr|de.jnone> to, let us say, State commissions on the status of women, 
totJmve jadependunt groups come in and counsel young women at the 
(ijli^ipr hif^ level or at the high school level These counselors could 
let them finow what is av ailable in the vva> of alternativ es, th,nt these 
Aren't r§all\ nontcajditiojnal any more. Today they are not traditional 
lu their -cpunselors* eyes bucau&c thuir counselor^ nave been counseling 
tliuKt y^^X' for 25 yeafs. Let the touus): women know that the govern- 
jncn^rrrJv <;om§ back to my old" argument— that the Government is 
pifoVidijgvipenaJti^ to eai*plo>ers ^ho-fail to-hire women, whodpn^t 
go out aitd mat<^h the community makeup, and yet the educational 
^jstqm j^^en^ nothing' to deal -Vvi'th it ^ " ' " 

- Js,ihe3|i^$K)^Qle for an ixidependeilt party, not trying tb retrain ni- 
'senice^^;Q;inseJors, but simply raising the'awarai^o|__tlifijnen and 
iwomen. iiivpTved, th^.^.O^ijjg women in t>econdaTylind postsecondary 

schools^:- • ^ , ^"j:^ - . " * , * ' 

J).|'> KfTO^^KrjC . to see States try anything of "even let 

. theE^iail5J)iliy[j^^!U«H degvtces. T think the beaut j could be 

*tVnifc4ifej«,ntJS^ ^-^ ' j 

W^Jtho^^htft»h asked for these f imds for this par 

4)cnliavstiidyi.'^^^ would find at least, well, we started off 

y?\i}i i^<h\it w^tS&/iP\J^^ got cut back a little in money be- 

T<:aj^^^o^lQWit}^^^ ' 

^'^r.^l^at^ia^ t<^l>g5a0i)ie^i ^ori*t say this in any criticism. We thought, 
we eva?i.prop06fe(| jve v^qtild w tite handbooks. We tho,ughtjVi:u.K:erc^ 
ing t<)Jind^0cd^ftitf>i?ograni5, where thej o^jcamc^TSEtiitJSe^ 
st^rcl?^^ aU4>$tiie^0i^onto " 
, We kno(jl^ct/Jntith9 handbooks fnncc we ^rot cut back. We couldu^t 
write them, J^ut fortunately then, because we hoped to come up witlj 
a very cx);lstrt)ctive r^porh. ^^ero are 10, 15 schoofs. This is" what 
they aid,. Thi&,is h6w they di^ it*' Disseminate it. "You see. It can 
bedone.l'' ' ' -^'^ " ' - ^ " 

arei^ri the middle of the study. 1 have no right to draw 
QOpcRision?. We a;f^ g(>in^! to try to find ouf what happened to women 
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tion and jrive.irion? njoaev on the l^a^>i^that &oriitlio\\ the job* is being 
4one when thqre no evidence. 

, The heaiinss tli^t l^rs. Chisholm held prior, the first hearings, 
wen? devastating, not ju;;t in vocational edncatlon. but women in* the 
^^*ojsk forte, Xo« >ou vonu- down to the program that is buppot^ed to 
|j>rovid e an a\enue or Le]j>^>iovidi an ti\tniu. and tlie evidence is 
just as devastate ng:, that wv have not met the needs of those people. 

Let me ask you a question. You mentioned ojic of the kind of en- 
li<rhtenin^ thin^rs you S5i\v in one pro^nim wa> the fact tliat tliose 
ft-\v female* who made tlie unusual effort to ^vt into the^e pro<rrams — 
it apj>ears alK>, Tnii^ht add. that \our study concludes that it was 
the mitiative of the females, not of the educational program, that got 
them into the program, Thqj decided, thev were going to take auto 

shop or carpeht or whatever the nontraditional 

; Dr. K.\r>'MAN. To a large extent. 

Mr. Mnj.ER. Since the educational system to date seems to have 
desmonstr^ted an inability to provide either the incentive, the knowl- 
edjre, the wherevvitlial- for- feinales to cross over, and programs to 
have an oatreadi for femHle& in these areas., what if you were to pro- 
vide mone\ to; let us say4 State commissions on the Status- of .women, 
to have inolependent gro<.tpdcome in and counsel young women at the 
junior Jtiigh level or at the high school kv4?h These counselors could 
let them know what is available in the v^a\ of alt^o^natives, that these 
aren't really nontraditional anv more. Today they are not traditional 
in tjieirjoptinselors.' eyes btt'au^<; their tounst'lor& have been counseling 
that wat f<>r 2o yeal^. I^et the youus: women know that the govem- 
jneiifc — I com.e back to my old argmnent — that the GovemmdJit is" 
providi^ig penalties to, em plovers ^vho fail to hire women, who don^ 
go out aAd mftt<^ fhe communit\ makeup, and yet the educational 
. Bystenji^j^gJJJ^g nothing to deal trith if. " ^ > ^ 

, * Is,theifi^ (I Jtole for an iiidependent party, not trying to retrain in- 
service counselors, but simply raising the awaren^of_tlis_jnea and 
■women involvi&d* the vOung women in .^econdarTTind postsecondary 
-sohoqlsJ- ' ^ \ 

-Dr. Kaufjeak, I i^onld like to see States try anything of even let 
them' ^Hi^tAM' l^l UiffU try ji^ deTires. ! think the beauts could be 
-thntdhffejieitt5*»t^ntigtit trv different things- * :i 

WeAou£cht*heir ^e originally a.sked for these funds for thi^par- 
-ticnliU^Stndy, weAtoB^ht we woiild find at leasts well, we started off 
with 1^ but did j8fl>^uSe we got cut back a little in money be- 
•causpv^BllocMioaof'ftnids ^nong the States. . 
^^•^irEafhadtoi>tf>dtJne;.Idon't say this in any criticism. We thought, 
we even proposed we would write handbooks. We thonghtw^usEert*^^ 
ing to find suc(?esBfiil,' programs, where they overccame fiTT^^iteSelSE^ 
stafcles, nll-of they^n^-raiiits Jind jxYjBtxiotr-^^^^^ — -^""^^"'^ ^ 

We knoclvfid'iJ^tlne handbooks STncr we got cut back. We couldnt 
write them, hut fortunately then, because we hoped to come up with 
a very cortstru<^ive report. "Here are 10, 15 schoofs. This is what 
they ctid. T)iis is hfew they did it.^ Disseminate it *'You see. It can 
bedone.!! . * . 

^_j?W^5^ are-in tlie middle of the study. I have no rifirht to draw 
concRisrons. We ajr^ going to try to^find out what happened to women 
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who ha\e gruJuat^fd from tlite© programs. We are folio wing up with 

• questdomiaires, , " i 

It would be interesting to find out wliat ]obs they got. Did they 
get promoted? These are^all li^t^. I think^in iny detailed statement. 

I must fca\. however, that right now I am having a gre^it deal of 
diflicult\ dige^tiiig what I have seen and \\hnt othel-s liave seen, and 
we are jroing to have a grand session on this tiling of . Could avc write • 
a handbook on how to do this, how to overcome this? 

* 'Wliat would be better, inbte«3 of my sitting here as an intellectual 
saying ; "This ouglit to be done and that ought to be done. Spend your 
monev this way and that way." Wouldn't it have been better if we 

. , had -found schools that had taken strong, specific steps in order to 

♦ overcome it? 

Xow. we found in some of these places, as I illustrated, sendmg 
voung girls out into the junior high schocjls to talk to the youngsters. 
' , " if^ CuisiK^LM. Dr. Kaufmaif. really I am goiiig to have to cut 
you off at this point. Representative Buchanan ? 

Mr. Bi-r H.vNAN. Thank >ou. Madam Chairperson. Dr. Kaufman. T 
must say I am imprc>bsed' with your carrot, rather than stick, ap- 
proach t<> this problem. 

-ifow, W pa^c -1 of your statement, you point out that the schools 
are incad with the problem of needing to change attitudes and be- 
havior of various groups in our society, including parents, children, 
t^ad^e^s, counselors, school' administrators, even State legislators and 
Members of Congress, f happen to' believe that you are exactly 

correct. _ . , 

Indeed, y ou point out in your statement that startmg verv^ early m 
Hfc in educatiort from' parents and early teachers, young women are 
taught to accept their traditional i^le in society. 
Don't the attitudes which contribute tojhe end result begm in van- 
■ ^ - om places atn Terv eariv lerei^fecTucation? Tliat is whart you said,, 
isn't it? 

Dr. K.vrFM.\x. Ye*^ > i f t 

Mr. BrciLvxAN. Then, could it be fair to lay on th^ ^hpoJs or the 
people administering vocational education in a State, ^lole bur- 
4 den to the extent that we would penalize them for thrij failure to 

achieve results for which all societA* shares blame and which requires 

♦ a chonsre in attitudes-for Members of Congress even? • 

Wo uld not it be rather ifeifair to use a stick, rather than the carrot, 
X - under *these circumstances? , ^ a- v 

Dr. feACFMAx. Tluj trouble is- as T think T indicated eariieiv that 
every group says this. and. if even* group says this and says: Other 
croups also have to do it^^ then no one does it. 

Tt has got to start somewhere, and- 1 think the schools can ^ork 
With parents if thev want to, in a community sense. 

Mr. BrcHAXAX. Then would you endorse the idea of penalizmg 
school? for failure to achieve results? ' . « -r ■ 

Pr. IL\rF>LVN. Oh, surely. Wl^n I use the word "incentive," I am 
implving disincentives. ^ 

Mr. BrcHAVAN'. I sw. Would you approve the idea of penalties 
without rewards? Tn other words^ wc get you if yon don't. If you do, 
you get your money? . 
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^ Dr. K\rFMAV. Well, it is not a ouostion of: "Did vou tn-? Wliat 
<ifforts did you make? What prohlems did vou encounter?'' Assist 
tlum in tn-in^r to achieve ^roals. Maybe the "best thing vou can do 
is reward the «ichool superintendent an extra $1,000 a 'year. That 
nii;'ht lx» the be<t inrontive to achieve a pnrtirular £roal. 

We need. I really think, very, very ?tronjr incentives that we must 
^provide in the pubjic sector which are the e<|uivalent of what we find 
in the private sector. I don't know of any equivalent in tlie public sector 
oxfo\n i7icenti\es as we find in the private sector iji term^ of profits. 

Mr. BrniAXAX. I find it more appealing to have a positive rather 
tlian a neaanye application, and probably more productive as well. 

Tell me this. You said they don't know how to plan. One of the 
reasons thev ^et into this position of tlie statistics not commf? out 
rijrlit and the result not bemg achieved is because thev don't know 
how to plan. 

Who should help jthem in tliis respect? Would that be the U.S. 
Office of Education? 

^ Dr. K.\rFMAX. I think so. I think the Office of Education could, 
and I happen to know it has considered this question of planning 
all the way down rhe^ine. with the help of economists. I might add, 
if I could \y very prejudiced in terms of my own discipline.' 

Mr. BrcHAXAX. I must say. Doctor. tHe idea of taking funds 
away from education as a penalty for not achienng soKiething leaves 
me verv cold indeed. 

Education — there is no higher priority in this country, and we 
don't give it ne^irly the monev that we ought to <rive. It would appear 
to me that we have been rather good about laying on educators the 
penalties for faihn-es of all society, so .,1 would hope that yon 
Wouldn't l>e counseling us to spend less on vocational education as a 
penalty for its falTui-es. rather than in some more positive way 
trying to get at it. 

J>r. IvArFMAX. I am more compassionate than I sound, 

Mrs. Cuisuoi.M. Representative Jeifords? 

Mr. Jkftorj)s. Iliave no quest ions,*Madam Cliairperson. 

^Irs. CnisHOLM. Thank you very much. [Laughter.] 

I don't mean it the way It sounds. Thank you for appearing before 
the ^^ommittee. Dr. Kaufman. 

Xow we are goinc to ask the next panel to come forwaiVl. ^Is. Holly 
Kriox. the director of the Project on Equal Education Rights: Ms. 
CK lia Steele. Pioject on Equal Education Eights; !Ms. Lois Schiffer, 
the Outer for Law and Social PoMcy: Ms. Marcia Greenberger, also 
from the Center for Law and Social Policy. 

We want to thank you very much for ajjpearing before the com- 
mittee. We do recognize that this is a very important issue to many, . 
many persons, and I just hate to be the person who has to be con- 
st.iutly \%atchin|]: the clock and putting restraints on your time, but 
I know 3'ou understand. 

Ms. ScnuTEK. Certainly we do, and we will try to be as brief as 
possible- 

3Irs. CnisH0L3i. Without objection, your prepared statement will 
be inserted into the record. 

[Statement referred to follows :] 
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SlATEil£.NT OF MAitClA GW^NBERoEE AND LOIS ScHIFTER, WOMES'S R1GHT8 PaOJECT 

<.Ck>*tek foH'Law and Social Poucy 

We would like to thank you fur the opportunity to te&tify before you todayr 
and appreciate y^tir invitatiun to do so. We are atloriieys wiik the Women & 
Righti* Project of the Center for I-aw and iS^Kial Policy, a public interest law 
linn in Wa&hiriglun. We tia\e l>eeii studjkin^ federal prui;rumb fur Nocaliimal edu- 
cation, ab well as related job-training program:* i>uch ah the Cumprelieii&iNe Lui- 
ployment .Training Act (5ETA">, 2$ U.S.C., $ bOl €t 9cq,, which includes on-the- 
job training and apprenliotsliip prograui*., and the WIN program, with ^i>ecial 
fucus on the effecti> of these program^ Jn women and girls. On behalf uf clu-nt 
organizatiuns, we ha\e c»ommented on reguiaUum> ij>fcued pu^^uant to the V^xa- 
tional Education Act, and h.i\e petitioned federal agencitb to Institute practices 
which can ieip ehminate sex discrimination in vv/catiunal training. We are also 
repre^ntlng individuals and educational organizations in a lawsuit against 
the I>eparlment uf Health, Education and Welfare ("HEW") and the I>e- 
partment uf Labor ( I>OL"> seeiving to require thuse agencies to enforce laws 
which prohibit sex discrimination in educatJonal Institutions. 

In our experience, we have repeatedly found that the.^e programs are being 
« run in a sex-disc nminatory manner, so that womea and girb are channeled into 
traimng. and then into jobs, which are traditionally female. They are not eii- 
coura;;ed to pnpare fur and seek jubs in the wide range of occupational cate- 
gories usuall.v ftiled by men. It is our understanding that thi> sex discriminatiun 
in vocational educatit>n programs has been outlined in detail by other partici- 
pants in these heanugs. We would siniply note, that the channeling is caa>5ed 
in part by a failure of pnigrara administrators, teachers, and counselors to he 
aware of the discrimination, and by a failure of ancillary counsel inc and 
guidance programs tu take strong affirmative steps to introduce women to |fi 
full range of jt>b possibilities. Also the discrimination may be brought alx^ut 
by a determination on thp imrt of program administrators and instructors that 
since women are not presently employ etl in particular occupational fields, 
training them for those occupations w<juld not be realistic. The result uf the>e 
failures, whatever their cause, Is the circumscribing of opportunities for a 
major portion of the work force. 

SUMM,VRY OP RECOiiME.N'DATlO.VS 

In our comments today, we would like to focus on prOiCedures which might 
be adopted to help ameliuraie sex discrimination occurring under the Vocatiunal 
Education Act a^ it is now l>eing implemented. As set forth below. \\v uiak»* 
ten recf>minendatit>ns so that Ihe beginning steps toward a non-discriminatory 
pnigram c^n be taken. (1> that there be careful coordination wnth related f»*d- 
eral programs dealing with job training and public service employment , i 2) that 
detailed, .svsteinatic, and periodic statistics be collected by schooh'bT occu- 
pational program/'by seX/liy race, so that a determination can be made of 
where and when discrimination is occurring; (3) that direct and detailed 
guidance be given to program administrators. Instructors and ctiunselur^ K^m- 
eernmg their duly to detect the existence of discriniinatoi^ practices, and to 
take siKH'ific '^tt'ps to eliminate surlj discrimination; iA) that d«-tail(^d re- 
porting reqnirement.s be ad»»pted, with pro\ibiun for frequent report < (o the 
re«pf>nMble go\ eminent agencies by the grantee or cuntrartor concerning the 
operation of the program, the specific step.s taken to eliminate sevi.^t h!i*r<?, 
and the results of those efforts: i.T) that the responsibilities of the g.ivt»ni- 
mental agent u*s o\er*eeing the programs be outlined With timetables for action 
on the rt»ports received by the grantee or c»>ntractor. <C> that fair and ade^^iiate 
grievance procedures with time limits for action are made available by the 
r<\s>t»n^lble government aeencies so that complaints abwit di.*«criminJitorT pr.u- 
tices can be promptly and efficiently resolved,^ (7) that a ranpfe of sanctions, 
including hiit not limited to fund terminatitins. Is Instituted and enfurc*ed. so 
that program ^dmlni«5trators. in^-tnictors and (-otinselors have a strong incentive 
to end discrimination in ro^^ational training throngh4>ut the country, i^i that 
there be a sp<»cifi< den«imination of persons Concerned with impniviiig the voca- 
tional education opportunities f«>r women as a category for selecting members 
of the state vocational 'education hoards, tO) that this Committee con^hict 
periodic oversicht hearincs to assure that the mandates of the Iflw are being 
followed, and tlO that the Act specifically provide for a private right of action 
tcenforce the Act. 
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1.^)KPINATI0X Of rKOGB,\Mt> 

At the outset, it m«y lii^ hi lpful to r* brieOy tUv widi range of pruK^ams » 
"Which alTett virtually everj x>haKc of \ocalional training. TUiese i»roRraniR.>aU 
ndininisti red by HEW. are authorized l>y tht Vocattonal KUucatiou Act of iyw(. 
20 r.S.C. ^ 1241. : - j 

The Viicarioaal KOunition Basii (irant.s to States program i20 r.S.r, § 12t>/) I 
pr4i\iUeK ruiidi* tu assist bt-ite \oiatu*iial iduuiti«>ii IkmhIs in <i*iidurling ran?cr / 
training pru^raiuh for eNtr.vone ia the .ntate. intludiiig the ihsiia\antaped im^"^ 
the hamJiCiipiKKi. ^>taie Advisory Council Grants tJU I'.S.C. § 1244 > enable tlJose 
a^iencies to (le\ilop and adiniuister .^tate plaiib aiui e^*aluute .state vocational 
edufJition proKramx. ^ 

The ConbUiuer aad Homeniaking Grants Program (20 U,S.C. $ 1341; provider 
mon» .v lur Training programs m <t»nsuauT i'dui-atn>n. i.hi!d care and >;uidance. im- 
provemeiit of hoix]e t^nvirunnient aiid 4i>iubiijini: ruh»s a** h<'nu-maiver and wage 
earner, to b** used primarily in ih Mit,nia-:tU.\ dep^l'S^ed areuh or areas of high- 
nnemphiymenr. 

CoOi>erative F:ducation Grant \20 I'.H.C. 5 1351) lielp prepare students for' 
'empioyment tbroUKli work-stud.\ arran^;enients. with pri»>rity to areas ^itli 
hijrh school dropout rate youth iineniploymcnt. Work-study Grants (2U U.S.C. ■ 
I 1371 > pro\ide funds for disad\anta/sed full-time \t*calional trducation students 
'to lioUl part-time employment witli public agencies. 

Tlie SjKMial Needs Grants ProKrain *20 U.S.C..^§§ 1301 and 1303) provides 
vocational training for tlie academically. socio-ec»onomlcally. or otherwise bocially 
handieapped. ^. . 

Curriculum Otvtlopmeiit Grants {'20 U.S.C. § 1391) pro\ide educational in- 
stitutions and profit and non proUt troui«> with funds tor curnLUium develop- 
ment in utw and Lhaiiijin^^ oCtui>ations and improvtmeat and di&&emi nation of 
existing? curriculum luterots. and Vocational Kducution Research Grants {10 
U.S.C. § 12^1) provide funds for re&Karch and pilot projects and information 
dissemination. 

Innovation Grants (20 C.S.C. loOl and 1303> are used to de\elop. establish 
and operate model occu[;atlofial educaiivjii prdfctamb which niu&t include inten- 
sive guidance and eoun>eiiiiK. 

In addition, two related projjrams are initiated by the Higher Education 
Act of li)O0, '20 U.S.C. lliyc~l. These are the I'ersomiel JOevelopment Awards 
Program, which makes grants a\ailai>le to in>titutiun& whi<.h offer graduate 
stu<iy to experienced vohitional educciton,; and the Professional Personnel De- 
velopment Program which pays the cost of c^KiiK-ratMc arrangements bctn^een 
stat^ vocational c»ducatlon board* and institutions of higher c*ducation, local 
.education agencies or private business. 

In tio case do the regulations implementing thib broad range of programs 
specify in detail steps which can be taken b> program administrators, ednca- 
tofft and counselonj to eliminate *ex-di»crimInation. 'this luck of direction lias 
sers*ed to sanction the widespread discrimination w liich now exists. 

And most -signilicantly, tbe attentioi* now helng ghen to the Compreli6nsI\'e 
employment and Training Act of 1073, JO U.S.C. S ^1 et ^t./., which provides for 
job training and public service lUiployment, *}rH^h not apjwar to have foctised 
ade^iuately »^n its relationship to ^ocationaf education programs, nor those pro- 
grams' combined effect on womin. The supjjort for «x{janded public service 
emplojnvnjt shotild be rcijarded as providing an opportunity fur a meaningful, 
coordinated federally fundtd approach that would offer needed \ucatloiiai train- 
ing Ilnkcnl to jobs, not mily in the private sector, but the public sector as well. 
The training and jobs should have as their focus the skll.s that will Im' in de- 
mand In thi future. In addition, they Could provide An excellent mechanism fo^ 
plaiinff g»fls and women Jn jobs with career potential from which they hav,e 
been tradltlonalTy excluded. « 

The present regulations under tlie State Vocational Education Programs, and 
in particular 5 102.10 do at lea'st sfate that thi^re should be- c^Ji»erathe arrange- 
ments with the .state public seI^ice employment s.^stem. However, there is little 
guidance provided as to how the cooperation should be effectuated. Kor is there 
any specific re^Iatloa. concerning the irroblem of sex discrimination. 

However, nqt only is cai:efnl coordination with other programs necessary, 
but a\so further steps must be .takpn that are specifically directed a} th6 
elimination -of sex discrimination in the vocational education programs them- 
telvei*. • ^ . * ' ■ ^ • 
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^ * * ADKgrAn*, ^^TATIBTICALGATIIERTNG 

• ' HEW and Uie Office of ManuKeinent ami Budget < ^J^^^^^,.^^^^^ 
to ceilK-t svstematicaHy staustic.v oir'^participution i« vocational CHlucaiion 
prosranisby oc( U!>aii(»wil iiroj;rain/)» m'IiooI /by sex/by ra(e. <..vwu>is 
HKW is now under lej^al obHcation lo identify the <c!io<>ls. indudiijj? m mvols 
, DfoMdintr viK-atioiuil tniiinn;i. NMiich rmMVc ffdoral funding by j:raut, ''^J'^^J'^' 
r loan U.at j^r^ di«cnminnunu' <.n tb. b.M^ of sex. and to dix-ontinuo f*Mloral 

lOr*- Kvcutive Onlors ll:.MG and il.iTri- Tith'.< Ml and VUl of the I uUU 

ne'llh Sc.rvLe aT^ and (J.n.ral Pn.iMcn for Pro^rain. re.ulatnms 

inipleim-ntiu;: the General Education I'^V^^^""^ ••^7-/ J'^^ 

lO(lb.2»ri.bK HKW wmnc^t t-nforc<* tiiOM obliuaiion^ il it has no ^I>^': 

tic> indicating: the comi-lianct^ ^^HU thost- )a^^^ by e:u-h ^Hocd recenni;: federal 

^^"^roiitimied failure bv HEW to wiforeo the laws with rejnird to t^ach scliool 
by'failinjr to .ecun. n.forn.ation rom..rimijr ^lu^r cc^npliance y^'^fj^.^^^^f^'f 1 
o dijration^c of HEW. ^oo .Uhim^ ^. lUiharfhon. 4S0 F ^d ll.>f) ^ ;S- V n r' i / 
Lo/m/ l«r/ NOW';/ of Alam^'ifa Chuntif v. ;,Voi«an. 3S1 K. Supp. 12.) (N.D. Cahf. 

^^U V. our undervtandinx that thnm^h fi^l year 1972 IIEW^ did <-;>ne;t d^ 
tailed da\a re^rardins .ex discruniTnition in each ^^^''^''['^^'''^'^^^^^^ 
year <tati.vficftl sntlu'nui: on a saniplint: basis was considered so successful, 
that full data « ..liection wa^ no lonjrer oonsidere<l to bo necv^-ary. 

\ review of the b^nik based on that sampling program. 1 oontionnl Fflucntion. 
rhoracierigtii'M of stud^ntM nfui Staff. /97i. MTitten by the National Center for 
Edurational ?^tat.-tir<. reveaW the procedures limitations. It provides no nieaiis 
fo^ de Vn In «C whether Thon^ are sex-di^crimiuatory practices In Q jmrtinilar 
sehooV s'nAra dMprniinntion is of interest to students who may seek to anforce 
iheif ri-hts f(»r admission to viH-atioiial educjition pro^rraqis. -to Employers ^^ ho 
m^'^^Tm trkim^^^^ where they ntn find quali«ed ^n^^'^^^^- ^ • ^3 
^ ^ho uvnerallv seek to ^nlpro^e edueational and einplovinent opportunities a^all- 
nttj** t-» M"»ei»'n and ndt)on;ies. , / x^^ 

of lnw« prol.il.iti..!: vox di«m.nin-ttion. wp Imve ppt.tionp.l mm nnl m-T^. 
o„ l...lmlf .-f <vy,-rn\ srm.p.. to roi,>-fit..t,. t!,P s^oUPCho,, <.f M.ol. .tatWt.cs. Thnt 
n,.titi<m been -^upportpd I-.v -n'li ..rL'Hin7.!itioii<: a< the .\FI. ( lO ,vifi,«nt 
This (-onnnittpp <I-m1<1 <llr<>ot ro.wmu.v of rcsiil^ir dnta oollpctlon \\'tt'""t 
sti'li dntn. ].n.srr,n.. to Plliniimte .l.M-ri.ninntu.n Ci.nnot ho PffP-^MvPly PnforcPd. 

DITAII KD Ol IKAN-l K ON S ftl'S TO 1 UMINATf. SEX-WSCI'.IMIN ATION 

V fHrth< r f^iilurc of vocntional cdu. .itioa procrniiis as presently ndminist<TPd 
is M.. n"<l r(.Km..t.oi..s d,. .u.; s.-t forth ^P.citlc and <U;t,n h-d mou... by 

«;'ich'adn..n,strat..^: u.structor, nnd coun.PU-n- '•^J^J^^^^^^^X^'^^, 
\.,np of The resiilations for >ltp proirrano. wmc-ii wo.havc tlii""<l uliove gnes 
«^ncrpt.. ymdniKTl... st(p« to eir.ni.mte m-x discriml.mtio,,. ^MK^o.. y regi.lntto . 
^?"n 1 nslU- dls>rl,n.nntio„ for the.^ pfo«n,„.. i> " ';r^i;i'';,V';?,i 
,.r»l tinnluTd n<.M-f:iii.-.- !iNo s.ibiPct to th<- pro.isir.n of V^h' T\ of the Edn- 
■ mtioi, Viiicndinpnts of 1972 (prohibition of sex dihcriiiiiniit.oii) ami any resiUa- 
tioiis issued thereunder." 1." (VK H. 5 100t).2fi2< 1)>. , . 

( ,,. da eP eo . fselo^ rPad.na that roc.lation .,rP i.ot put o., noticP that they 
shot Id :.<'tivPlv counsel women about non-traditional jote. Nor are the jol- 
pir"'men.- officer, made awan- that they should he «-ork ns.w.th l"-^"! 'Ln'^'^y'T 
"o as", re that Jobs are provided on a non-sex-1.1ase<l basis to program sra.lnates 

On ehalf of several orsanlz^tions eoncerned «-ith securing equal educational 
rights for women, we flleh a Comment wltJ, lIEW to *-n.gse_st that thoj ntnend 
tlie Vo<.ational Kdiicntion ReCTlations for' State Plans (4,. C.F.R. Part 102). 

1 1.^ i>r..»<TlI>tlon In CRTA U wordptl In ft dlCrrpnt fashion. h»t sufff f? from the Mime 
?^ni-r.>!tt.v • T-,i.^ Qioioi Khxll Tn the croiind of r-ice, color, natlonnl orlsin 

^^i'^: J^"o^:-^^tLV'?c^^t^^^^^^^ com,, whic. provoc, « ^umor. 

loil 2(41 for women enrolled?. 29 C S.C. ! n27(b). ■ , . 
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covering most of the programs we have described above, to provide specific pro- 
hibitJous against di.sfrimin!.tion and affirmative steps for ts eliraiiiatio. For 
example, we suggested that the regulation setting forth standard.sTMVromm^^ 
of ins ruction be modified to retiuire that the programs be adniinisterU mtiZt 
regard to sex and that they be designed to omit material which is s^x bhis^^^ a, 
?or „^Hf^? J?''-^<;'«»^<^- Such specificity would provide meamngful gu Lnce 
lor action to educators and adniinistratwrs. buiuiniLt 

The Vocational Education Division <,f HEW agreed tha» such specificitv 
would be helpful in eliminating .ex discrimination i„ vocational educa onal 

^-'tl- the general counsel" oC of ?ho 
s^'^Fo h a 'i^ f'1'r^"','L!'oU'f prohibition against di.criniiiiati^ 

„ ^ „ ,• t ^ 100l>-2fi2fb) would provide sufficient formal guidance 

ZViVl^'^'^-'-f'^ not amend the state plan regulations to include more ae^ 
^ilod anid specific gnidetines. The Division did send to directors of state t/ro- 
grams and state boards of vocational education a copy of our sngges ed changes 

inr^isc'rtTni-JoTSt'i^e^sV"" ^"^.^^'^"""^ ^^'^'^^ ''^'P^"' » 

fJl^V^'^^' ^^^l^ informal guidance does not provide the sort of <;vsteniatic 

eliminate spx discrimination. Without specific Jepialative directiver the detaU 
necessary to have an effecUve regulatory mechanism will not be pro S 
Nor can h s committee rely on leirislation such as Title IX to proWde (no 
final resrula ions have been issued, although the Act has been in effect almost 

nTL-'rnp'nM F'^^' ^"^"^^^^ actionTo each mtic pan 

^ the vocational training process. Therefore, this Committee must pSe a 
means under the Vocational Education Act to assure that the current vocational 
education laws fire administered through detailed directives -^^^^^^^^^^ 
^hnntdTn^lIn''* Con^ess specify in this le/rislation the types of actions which 
should he taken, and the specific ^luidance to be jjiven in the resulation*; In 
^fp/r- '.h'I5^'^""*^ t*^^ fhe rej^ulations musf be promul 

wiuL be Xated"''"^ ^''^''^^ ^""^^ '"''''''"^^ ""^^^ '^^^'^ TitleTx 

DETAILED REPORTING RE<JUIJiEifBN-TS S 

It is essential that recipients of federal funds be required to snbmitdetailed 
^onnl tT," ^r^"^"^ (twlce yearly) to the responsible governments 

agency. It i« only through such a reporting mechanism that the government will 

fashion inr?f/f.?^^'.*^^""^^"^^^^*°^ ^^^"^ a^ondiscriminatory 
fashion and in fact whether the goals of the program are beint; met 

Beyond the raw statistical data discussed abovef the reports should 'contain 

ThnJcfoJ^"i^''"i/K V'^ ^^^i?*' ^^^P^ eliminate sex discrimination. 

Those Rtep9 should be in compliance with guidelines provided in the statute and 

SsTo^r^f^aK^^^^^^ ^'^-'^ ^-^^-^^ degree""jJ 

The Constitution requires that federal funds not be expended to proerams 
which support dl«:rrimination. See. e.ff.. Commonwealth of Penmyhaniav. Bmrd 
of Directors, m U.S. 230. 231 nOoT) : Coopn^ v. Aaron. 358 vk 1, 19 f m^) 
Grimn v. County School Board of Princo Edtrnrd County 377 r S 030' 
(1964) : Grern v. Kennedy. 309 F. S«pp 1127. 1^30 rn.C.O.a 1970). without rhi*"*; 
type of reporting requirement, neither the goals of the Act nor the constitutional 
mandate of non-di-scrimination can be fulfilled. 

CL.\RTriCATI0>- OF G0\T' RN*%f ENTAL RESPOXSIBII ITIES 

The Act shouurjjlso make cl*^ar the actions to be taken by the governmental 
implementing the law. In particular, there should be timetables with 
which the government must comply in reviewing the reports submitted bv the 
lUnd recipients, and the statistics regarding operation of programs co^^eo^ed 
umlcr the Act. in makine determinations as to compliance with the Act, and in 
takinc appropriate corrective action if such compliance is not fnnnd. 

Similar guidance should be given reeardine the proper hanTllInir of complaint.^ 
under the grievance procedure discu<:sed below. Experience^ with HKW's han- 
dling of complaints under the erievanoe procedure discussed below Experience 
with HEW's handling of complaints under the Executive Order 11246 and Title 
IX indicate that such guidance is sorely needed. . 
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PROPER GmE\'ANCC PR0CEDVBE8 \ 

Provision of fair and adequate grievance procedures for governmental h^n- i. 
dlmg of ^-oinplamts under the Act is essential to iniplenantution of laws de- 
&n;;ned to eliminate sex discrimination in \uuUional training prugrams. Griev- 
ance proceduri-s with time hmitatit/ns tu as>nre pronipt troatniont. fair oppor- 
tiuiitv fur notice and lu-aiing so that all \it«s may In- aired, and nun-biased 
decision-makers, pn/vide an ellicitnt u.cchamtni fur redressing discrimination. 
Witiiii'it sueli pnnedures. Xha^fi di*-crimnated against can seek relief only 
throuKh the time-consuming and cxiH*nsne method of court suit. 

Moreover, an adequate guvernnieiital gritViWice inechanihiu can help assure 
that problems are resohed before poMti4ms are hardened and strung advirsity 
de\elups. If such procedures provide protection against any- retaliation foc^ 
seeking redress of ;:rievances, they cm help substantially to eliminate discrim^ 
inatory practices. We strongly caution this Committee, however, imt to i*rovide 
open-ended procedures wiiicU allow the oppurtuuity fur delay without remedy. 

A RANGE OF SANCTIONS 

Because disrrimination has been so prevalent in vocational training, a slick 
as well as a carrot is necessary to eliminate unfair treatment. Therefore, we 
recommend that tins committee outline a range of sanctions, including hut not 
Umited to cutung off federal funds to school departments, schools, school dis- 
tricts, and state vocational education boards, which do not eliminate sex 
discrimination m \ocatioiial training programs. It might also be desirable to 
provide fur civil penalties, or a return of funds spent in a discriminatory 
fa«shion. 

As discussed below, oversight hearings can assure that sanctions are used 
quKKiv and consistently when required to assure compliance. I'or without en- 
Itireeable and enfiirced sanctions, vocational training program administrators, 
educators and ctiun.selors may with impunity take a lax attitude toward the 
remedT of discrimination. The interest of this Committee in eliminating such 
discrimination, a.s manifested by these hearings, should lead It -to a continuing 
.supervision of remedy in this area. 

EXPANDED VOCATIONAL EDCC.VTION BOARDS \ 

The Act in its present form pre.sent.s a fairly detailed list of categories of 
persons to be represented on state \ocational education boards. However, there 
is* no categorv which reflects a concern for the special problems of women. 
In fact, in respon.^e to our Cbmment on the State Plan Regidations, DHEW 
stated that it could not add such a category without statutory authorization. 
40 Fed. Reg. 8076 (Feb. 25, 197.^). We therefore suggest that a category be ^ 
added of persons who have special knowledge, experience and undcyrstanding 
of the need for improving tfie vocational education opportunities of women. In 
addition we would suggest that appropriate groups and organizations, such as 
state Commi-ssions on the Status of Women, b^ consulted about candidates for 
these Boards. 

^^■^^ OVERSIOHT HEARINGS 

Periodic oversight hearings for reviewing regulatory procedures should be 
Jield. and include a review of the success of IIEW inenforcing laws to eliminate 
sex discrimination in vocational training programs, and a review of whether 
discrimination is in fact being eliminated. Without such oversight, federal 
I agencies do not seem actively to protect the interests of women and minorities 
in these or other federal programs. As a result of failures to enforce anti-di.s- 
crlmWiation provisions, several lawsuits have been hrousrht against HEW to 
compel enforcement. See, e.g., Af1am$ v. liicJiardfioiu 4S0 F.2d lloO (D.C. Cir. 
1f>7^) : lVo>"cn'* Equily Action Lcafjne v. Wcmlprocr. Civ. Action No. 74-1720 
(T>.r>.C.) (now pending) : see also Legal Aid ^ocietv of AJamrtfa County v. 
nminan, 381 F. Supp. 125 fN.Dvralif. 1974) (concerned with other agencies). 
Oversight hearings could help eliminate the need for such lawJ^uitft by providing 
n more effecti\e and cfllfient imi>etus for enforcement to HEW and other cn- 
forcement agencies. 
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PKIVATE^U;i£T OF ACTIO.V 

Given the vital imiwrtariiee of vucatiunal eduuitiun tu our imtiou, toy >\eU 
to the Individual citizen:* w ho j-eeeive Ith beii<^ith directly, it is net'Cb^arv to 
provide iJ^prissaly fur the must efiTt-uixe lueali^ vfusMble ty assure full imiileu'ieii- 
tatioii of the Act. A> discussed ahu\e. ».oiiKu\s4i(>iiiil tiversij^lit hearings are lin- 
poitaiit. Huwevcr. there shuuUi alM> Im' a < tear And bmad imvaie right uf aolion 
pro\ide<l, su that individual citizens are uiade avViire tJiat tliej ean enlut tin- aid 
of courts if the Aet is not i)rt)iierly enforced. 0 

The effectiveness i>f tlie l>ri\ate ri^ht uf attioiKau lie seen ch-arly in Title V 11 
of the 1{H>4 (Hvll Ui>;ht.s Ait. Tmler tJiat Tith', counth-ss numhers of individuals 
have brought suits which ha\e h»d lu tlie elinuaatiun uf illegal emnluver 
practices. 

This mechanism has al.su been adopted in the Fedi-ral Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments ofili)72. We recommend the language of that Act tu the 
Committee : \ 

'Mju ♦ ♦ ♦ [AJny citizen may commence a civil action on his own behalf— 

"(1) against any iH»rson {im-luding the Tnited Jstates.Kand Ui) any 
other governmental instrumentality <»r agi-m,? to the extent permitted by the 
eleventh umendment to the Constitution) who is alleged to be In violation 
of iA) . ... (the Act] or {Bi'an order issued iiy the [Secretarv] ur a »State wittf 
respect to [the Act], or 

agaimst the [.Secretary] where there i.s alleged a failure of the [Secre- 
tary] to iM»rform any act or duty under this chapter which is not discretionary 
with the [Secretary]. 

**The district courts shall have jurisdiction, v\ithout regard to the amtnint 
In controversy or the citizenship of the parties. t*i enf(»rce [the Act or orders], 
or to order the [ Secretary ] to iw rform such act or dijtr, as the case may be, and 
to apply [any appropriate sections] of this title.*' 3^^ t'.kc. ^ l.*^r)5<a). 

"(J?) For the purposes of this s(H;tH!r*Thc term 'citizen' mean.^ a person or 
|>ersons having an interest whidyfs or may be adverselv affected ' 33 V S C 

coxcLrsiox 

There Is not di.*<pute that serious se.\ di*<crimi nation pervades the vocational 
education programs as they are^now being administered. Only through decisive 
and .strojjir^'tcps can th<».«<e sex biases he removed. We hope that our recommenda- 
tions will be useful to the Committee in its con.s*ideration of the prupi-r action 
to be taken in solving this seriou*? pro!)len», 

STATEMENTS OP HOLLY KNOX, DIRECTOR, PROJECT ON EaUAL EDIT- 
CATION RIGHTS; CLELIA STEELE, PRO.TECT ON EQUAL EDUCA- 
TION RIGHTS; LOIS SCHIFFER,* CENTER FOR LAW AND SOCIAL 
POLICY: AND MARCIA QREENBERGER, CENTER FOR LAW AND 
SOCLAL POnCY 

^fs. SrnrmK. T am T^i*^ SoliifTor. an<l vitli ino. to mv riirlit. is 
Marria (hvenborpr. We aiv altorncys with th'o Women $ 'Ri<rTits 
Project of tl)c CVnJei foj' Law and Social Policy, a public interest 
law firm in Washin/rton. whicli Init. been concerned a <:reat deal witlx 
the problem of equal riirht.s in ihe Held of education. 

GreenlK'rfrer and T have made 10 recommendations for wavs 
in wliich the Vocational Education Act should be modified in ord'er 
to denl with the problenis of sox dibciiinination witli ^vllich this com- 
mittee is now familiar rn tlie field of vocational education. 

They are set forth in fairly ^reat dc^tail in^our written statement, 
and we wilLsimply summarize them as quickly ivs possible here. I 
shall nddress the recommendations for specific actions to help elimr 
inate sex discrimination, and Ms. Greenber^rer will address the five, 
recomniendations for providing appropriate enforcement mechanlsmsv , 
in the legislatioiK ' ^ 
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Representative Miller, we would notc^ that we siriVQ a ^reat junnber 
Of TOur cgncerns about the problems of inipleimMitation. ami. we liope. 
that tli(v r^'oininendations that we make will <ro some way toward 
addtessinxr those eoncerns. ^ . - ^ , x it 

Rejrardtnjr steps for specifie actions ^^hu•h can he taken to alieviate 
sex disorinn nation, xxe lane re(on)nieiulatu)n^ Inst, thru there 
be a provision in the aer for <reneral coordination between vocational 
wluoJtion t)ro<rrams and other fedcrall.N funded trai!nn<r and eini>lov. 
ment projrrauis. to help eliiniiuite sex discrimination and se% role 

""^SSnfrUuU^ti- vonitional education boards be specifically re- 
quired^to include persons havinjr special know!ed<re about vocational 
tniinnur problems foi women. . , 

Thiid that the Department of Healtlu Education, and )^elfare 
rx^mdations and the statute make specilic and detailed P»;ovif ous for 
steps to help (»lin)inate sex discrimination, which must bo trfken bv 
program administrators, teachei's, counsellors, an/l others involved 
in the iinpleinentlition of thefie pro<rrams. , 

Fourth, that recipients of vocational education fuiKis submit Xie- 
tailed and-fretiuent reports ivpirdin^r the steps thev>u*-e taken to 
eliminate Sex discrinnnation to the relevaiie ajrcncV . , 

Fifth that statistics on pro^M-am participation 1/e collected hv oc- 
cupation course, bv sc-hool, by sex, by race, so tlnit review can be 
mafle of the effectiveness of the steps which are bein^: taken to 
eliminate ^^4»x d is<: rim i nation. i- • * 

' FM-st reirardinj: coordination of pro<rrams lo help elimmate sex 
dis4-runination. us this^omniittee is fiiUy aware, the \ ocational VAw- 
ca|ion AcX cavers .a \vidc range of pro^rraras in the vocational nAnni- 

*^iV»ddLti(mvNprogranisi^ admmistered mijter tlie Higher Educa- 
tion let of iOOf) involving training of vocational teachers. In no 
case .do the, reguh^ions implementing this broad Wmge of program^ 
made detaih^d and specific recommendations about Jsteps which can I)e{ 
taken by programs acbninistratoi-s. ediicatoi-s. and counsel Ioin to 
eliminate sex discriminatiou, nor. with one very. general t^^^'^TV,;^".^ 
da tJiev make aiiv mcution of other proAssioiis such as the ( hi A 
Act Public vService Emjiloymeut Acts, and Public \\orks Eniploy- 
meiit Act. which also contribute to training and job placement and 
which can be very effectively and meaningfully used to help eJnni- 
iirtte-sex (liscrimination. ' , 

.What we would suggest is -that the \ ocational Education Act be 
modified, to specilicalfv provide for detailed coordiiuitiou among all 
qf these programs with an eye towanl helping to exi^nd the role that 
women can play hi tlm eB^l*i?ment market. , 

MVe wV)uld emph£^«e tbat thf^ Avt ^liould look toward hmixterni 
oauplovment .p^ospects^and particularly that it should look toward 
developing impioyment prosp^kits in the private market, not simply 
the public e.n^pfoymeht marketplace. . ^ ^ . " ^ , ^ 

The ways in- which wo suggest this be done is by stressin^r that 
training be linlved to jobs which seem to become available and that 
public service aad public. works jobs be made available as a further 
kind of training gioiuid and preparatioji in an expanded number of 
vocational roles for women- 
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would ais-o <his as n t\vo-wav process so that women— so 
that jobs can be developod which would take into account tlie trninin*^ 
t>nt womenjfhave been /^ivon and, would oncou-racro them throu<^h 
^rivni- thenifeniploYnient first in CETA jobs and jobs funded 
tlirouizh other Federal proorrnnis, to see that thev can woilc in now 
tniditinnal areas whidi then luive a ^jfood opportunity for phicin*^ 
thfui m the market— private market some time in the future. 

We would also su^i^est that the<;e jobs be used as a place that 
woTMon run and jirirls can ^'o to for the present untiJ more private 
jobc, are deyoloped in the fields where they will be^iiin to become trained. 

In 'uldition to this coordination amon^r all of these procrmms we 
would <^\itXiZo^t that the coordination also he provided for new 
statute^, new laws which may ])e passed, providin<r for other kinds 
of >])eriiil employment projects durin^r this current recession 

Onr second recommendation i-e<?ards the State vocational education 
hoards. Ihe present Vocatmnal Education statute provides a number 
of v-rv specific catecrories from which people or these boards must 
l)e drawn. 

However, none of these people n(?eds to be concerned with the 
sptT ml problems of women. Wo have commented on DHEW re<Tula- 
tions that cnte<rories be expanded, and DKEW has responded'^that 
thev cannot do it without additional statutoi-y authorizafion. 

We would, tlierefore, recommend that the statute specifically pro- 
vide that these boards include persons wlio have special knowled<''e 
expmence, and understanding of the need for Improving the voca' 
' tional educational opportunities for women. 

We would also su^^jrest in findinVr these people that State boards 
mijrht want to consult with State commissions on the status of 
women or other similar organizations.^ 

Our third recommehdatipn involves detailed guidance which should 
be crivon through regulations and the act to state vocational boards, 
to administrators; to teachers, and to counselloi-s on steps which they 
can take to eliminate sex drscrimination. 

liepresentative Miller, as you have already recognized, one of the 
prob ems is that guidance is given in a very general, fuzzy way, 
which means that nobqdy follows it at all, and what needs to te 
done IS that people who are in positions to be making decisions which 
altect the partinpation of girh and women in these programs be told 
ui rpnte specific terms what steps they can take to advance the op- 
poi'tiimties for girls 'and women. 

'f%4)resent law and the regulations implementing them have onlv 
a sflTorlo general provision saying that the Vocational Education Act 
IS Rub,]ect_ to the provisions of title IX. We would submit that that 
dops not in any way give the kind of detailed guidance that is re- 
quired to the people who are implementing the Act. 

We again comniented to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Uolfare that they should expand the present regulations to give this 
kind of detailed guidance, and, although they were quite sympathetic 
and felt that in fact such detailed guidance would be helpful, the 
advice of the General Counsel's Office of DHEW was that the 
general provision was adequate and that cluttering up the regulations 
really wasn't in the interests of advancing a program. 
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We fed tliat tliis is ju^t niis^^uidcJ mul, therefore, feel that, since 
DIIEW is not willin*^ to take fonual actions, although thoy were 
willing to take such infoniial actions as sendin^: oiir recomnionda* , 
tions to tlie local boards, that the statute must specify that det lilcd 
regulations are required. ' 

We think tlicre is no other means hy which the hroad ran^re of 
people \\lio are in\ol\ed with nnph'uu'ntatiuii of the Act ami die 
pnjgrams under tin* Avt ean know what ste])s they nulbt take. 

This detailed guidance, for instance, should jn'ovide that guidance 
coiuiseloi&i mu.-5t ioiuim*! giilb and women and nu»n, lor that niattoi, 
on the full range of jobs, that job placement people must Took to the 
conmnmity to lind nontraditional jobs for women. 

Our fourth leconmanilation is that, once thcbc new and better pro- 
grams are in ellecU that detailed reporting rcquiicinents be pl.ueii 
oji the schools so that they can infoim the irlevant agem-} . most 
likely DIIEW, of what actions they are ttiki^ig to eliminate m'X dis- 
crimination and whcthci thosv actions have been succe:>sful or not. 

They should make these reports on a frequent, periodic basis so 
that coiitinunig j*ev iew can be had of w hether the actions aie succcbs- 
ful and in fact focusing attention on sex discrimination. 

I would al.^D note that I think reporting is particularly iniportant 
because often, when you ha\e to review^ a our own program in order 
to make a report, it leaiLs you toMuake changes in" the program to 
conform it more fitUy to the legal requirements winch are imposed 
on that program. 

The Suprenie Court has consistently recognized that Federal 
money is not to bjc expended in a discriminatory manner or in pro- 
grams which disciiuimate, and only by implementation of such a 
reporting requireuiunt can this Congress be aWai-e of whether those 
constitutional mandates have ))een met. , ^ ^ 

The fifth lecominendation is that the locarschools be required to 
provide DIIEW, and the Oflice of Management and lUidget be re- 
quired to collect detailed sttitistlcs by occupatioCal program. In** 
school, by sex, by race, and it has i^etrrr suggested to me also by 
national origin, on who is participatifng and continuing to parti, ipatc 
in dilferent vocational educational programs. 

PIEW is now^ under a legal obligation under a variety of laws to, 
identify the schools which provide vocational training which aie 
not doing it in a noiidiscriiniiiatory fashion. IIP^W simply caniiot 
- enforce its (jbligatitjiis under those law^s, and we would suggest uiuh'r 
llie regulations which are implemented, the Vocational I^ducation 
Act^ unless it knows by schools just what the school is doing. 

IIEW collected such statistics through fiscal year 1072, at -which 
time is stoi)ped the collection of such stati.stjics because it instituted 
a .sampling procedure which it felt was adeq^iate. The sampling pib- 
eedurc is not adequate. It gives no vindication by school what is going 
on. It gives no means for enforcing the laws prohibiting sex dis- 
criminat-ion. 

We, on ,behalf of a number of groups winch are concerned about . 
this matter, petitioned DIIEW and the Office of ]\[anagenuMit and 
Jkidget to recommence collection of these statih>tics pronqjtly. The 
response I have received so far have been a variety of dilferent 
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offices iiKlI<'atin«i: that it is not their responsibility to see thftt the 
statisticj? are collected. . - 

I would supjrest tliat, hv putting the ol^litration in the statute, we 
will alloviate this sort of buckpassin*^ and make it blear tliat in some . 
way the statistics must be collected. 

Mr^. CinsiioLM. All riirht. 

Ms. /iKEKxiJERiiKK. I wus just ^oiiip to coutiuuc With tlie testimony 
tliat we presented that Ms. SchilFer started, 

Tlie sicfion that T would like to discuss fjoes in nrreat part tcf'the ♦ 
qiu\snon of imptisin^: sanctions on recalcitrant State pro<irranis. 

We are very M mpathetic that enou»rh money is not bein;? speut in 
the area of vocational education or education in fjeuera], and the 
idea of cutting off funds and penalizing students is not an attractive * 
proposition. , ■ * * 

On the other hand, I thnik that experience has shown that without 
sanctions in fact we are really j)enalizing more effectively more stu- 
dents in this country because witltont shiu^tions all the laws and all 
tlie good intentions on the books do not in fact lead to any kind of 
ade(|uate implenuMitation of those laws or tliose policies. 

Wv would first like the governmental responsibilities to be clarified 
in ho]»es tRat with adequate ONci-sight by tne governmental agencies 
the implementation— rather, the Imposing of sanctions would not be 
necessary. 

If this committee through legislation would make clear the re- 
sjKUir^ibilities of governmenti^l agencies in \iew of the statistics which 
>fs. Scliiffer suggestx*^ ought to be collected and reviewing the re- 
ports that woirld b(\ submitted on a regidar and periodic basis and 
acti\ely working with State and local goveVnmental agencies on pro- 
grams of \ocational education, hopefully the problem of sanctions 
would be alleviated to a great degree. 

We suggest that specific guidance be given to the governmental 
agencies that have 4here responsibilities, and in particn^r IIEW, so 
that they will be a\vare of this i/sponsibility, 

I think the area of executive/orders which have directed IIEW^ to 
look at the area of private employment and sex discrimination and 
title IX— DHI^t\'' has shown *iWlf to have serious problems in the ^ 
area of adeipiate enforcement aiM^ adeipiate ovei'signt, and specific 
direction bv legislatifon in vocational education is sorely needed. 

We would also say tluit there should bo an adequate Complaint 
procedure wliicli would be de\ eloped in the act so tliat individiials , 
who feel that they hg^^ve been disc rifnimi ted a<^ainst on the basis of 
sex in vocational education programs could b^m^ their problems to 
tlib Government agency that ha§ the responsibility for monitoring. 
Hopefullj again, there might be an adequate resQlutiou without a 
imposition of sanction. • . , 

IiKthe^ireij of executive orders, for instance* under title IX, inso- 
far as V^e have §ei'n the diafi guidelines of title JX, there Imve not 
been vciT serioius attempts to lia\e an adequate grievance procedure 
or an acfequate coniplaint proceduie wliere individuals have a right '^^ 
to notice, have a right to participate,. have a right to ai)peal through 
tbe Govciiimeitt pificess, have a right (o present tlieiv case, so that, 
there can hv nu'anin^rfu) resolution of the ,sex discriminatory prob- 
lems, and ob\ iously it^ is one of the best ways of bringing to the 
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'^ttvr.tion <rf tlu' Fpfleral-f^oVeinnient the kinds of problems that infli- 
vidual women imd ffirls are PinTcrtnjr from. 

F uallv. WP do come to tlie /luestion of sanction, "^e tlnnk hat 
as a nr-ic ical matte J|k the Federal (Jovernment is -oinfr to have 
amjSud of Ur-in^M oversight responsibility, if has got to havo 

- SiSplv sa^.i%"harthe.v should not «>x discrimination, without 
ademWo rcmedr in tlie case of a sliowinjr of th,it sex d.scnminat.on, 
S l that^he-iniUal order will have no effect, "and, in fact. ?iy«. 
ihe ic'-at rlsponklitv that Ms. SclnlTer discussed on the part of the 
F('deral Government. 'we- think tliat it is a legal matter. • 

The Federal (Jovemment >implv cannot sanction the grantinfi oi 
f ujrds to programs that do- have se.x diserinibigtory components to 
them, ajvi we would urge that there be meaningful and useful sane- 

■'T?Wnk ot'^of the problems with the executive ofdp/s ^^ri^^^^^^ 
awf title IX is'the.fact tjiat there might not be enough di.fferent types 
of sanctions that could be invoiced in the case pf sex discl-immation 

\n all-out cutoif of funds to even- p«ograra m the future may be 
aiit hiii^b, depending on tlu- type of ^ex discrimination ^^hich is at 
i^ue. and we do si^t. therefop-. that a whole widejunge of ^nc- 
tSns be available ^the governmental agency-•^vhlch is revie^ving 
;vo"ftional education programs: s6 that tjiey ^can se ect ^n adeq^^^^^^^ 
and appropriate «inction whiy^, «^nld not Pe>r''l>z^5"d«'"^ 'T"'"f^' 
' but in e&ect would serve as an incfint^ve to the vocational education 

•'^"wTwould suggest, for instance. that,^thei>e sho'ujd be an abili^ to 
cut off Federal funds through departments and not only }ust an 
, overall school, audvit might also consider'a provision for return crt 
fonds if -thev hav6 been spent in; a discnimnatory matoer as a way 
'STnpoiSs. it is fhat is to blame and who it that should 
be returning theiFfunds. find limiting tile sanction in thjit regard. _ 

We would* also su<?gfst perhaps cCivil penalties might be appro- - 
pria-te a.s another poi^ble sanction." . , ^ , ■ _ 

^ Fmallv, we would like to discuss the question of oversight hearmg| 
of this committee m coordinatioli witli the ov^i^ight liearings of 
private right to action in the vocational education statute. - 
• -We think that in the experience of title I^.; for instance, apd the 
. enforcement of title IX'that we Imve witness to date the oversight 
hcariiKrs which -the coilimittee could hold would be of givat import 
anre ui prodding Recalcitrant governmental agencies to do the kmd 
•of iob.^l'.at'it is required to do in enforciiig^ the law. . 

i\ also think th«t it would be quite useful to cxpre.^ly provide 
for orivute right of action so: theue.-is no question ihat individuals 
who feel that fhev have.%eii discrhninated agairist in recemng bene- 
fksnn vocationareducafion lirograms can prc^nt their guevances to 
a mlrt and h'ave tiiese pipv^iic(& litigated ^d adjudicatwl against 
a specific State agencN^or particular education institution, the insti- 
' tution that r(?ceives'tlie Federal funds. In that wav, I would thiftk a 
- -wide range of sanctions w6uld bcvaluable, . 

Obvroi^Iy, private party action has been, the mosrt effective aciion 
under tiUe Til, and we tfiink.-it could \ye app'ropnflte for vocationfil 
' education sanction as well. 



•Mrs. CmsnoLM.^Th'ank you veiy much. Ms. Knoxl Witliout ob- 
, ». [Prepared statement referred to follows:] 

P«EPAm^STATEltF.VT- OF HOLtV KXOX. DiRECTOB OP THE PROJECT OX EQV 

Hony°te°Db^^i^t invitation to testify this morning. -I .am 

l^l»orecominfftoPEER nt^^^^^ ^ Education Amendments of 

. . Istat oTe Deptt^tSof HealUi E^^^^^^^ " legislative special- 

Edncation and tirKtant &i^r^?nrr in^ J^^TS^'^t' '''"^ '^e Olfice of 

■ Advisory Council of^^o^^.UumipnTtt^m^""''"'"' ^^^''^^"''^ 
3ustfor"e;a^^ with im;,l,cations not 

the Subcommittee is serviog^S to th?s 1«f,i^Hf The attention which 
urgency oii the public mind ^ " ''^'P ^"'^ *° '">P""ess Its 

woS,t^'a'\lTbnUfThSdldTfut?^^^^^^^^ that most 

. ^hlldr^n are gro^vH or^en £ work for '4^^^^^ J? T',"*" 

1C0% since Wom^^orkew wi?h ch Ln^& Increased 
ype reason for this dXArndtic Increase iq ^siinnlo Mn«f «^ 

labor market wnicontrnm to Participation in the 

fif|?m''o'rirm1ntS'tKo?kfS tSSK^^ '^'"^'^'."'"^^ 
. Ov6r the long terrseverTl othe? factStlS^n^^^ 

Ing p&ttems have liistorSv shifted wiH.7n^.i^ o. 'l ^' ^'""^ TS-omen's work- 
labor participation rat« to ris^ ft/t^^^ ^'^Pe*' women's 
the curreSit fertility i^te women now" of '^.''^^ continues to drop. At 
Children. The lowaSt pSi^ jX lS tL u 4^™;^^^^^^ 1-8 
. <jt the Depression of the I™s "'^-"'^^^ '^•"■'"S worst 

coiVg'a''l.'e°a"A?f^?ou^e^orsVe'S '^''""fes of be- 

before. Department of I^borXtfst?ra 4w72f ^r^^^^ ^ver . 

Bumberof women heads of houX ds^ ^"^^^ ""^ 

s«^lprrof^^^^^^ IS r^on. 

put food on the tableapd cloSK h^ children' ^''^ ^ ^"^"^'"S to 



CinsiiOLsr. Thank you vci-y much. Ms. Knox? AVithout ob- 

[Prepared statement referred to follows:] 
Peepahed Statemf^nt of holly Knox. Dikec^ob of the Pho.ec^ o^ Fq. vl 

tet at the Di:^nment ot lif^^^^ « legl^iati^^p«.■ial- 

Edaratiun and the A^ttiot Sei-ma^ ^^luSfiorir^I^iS^^ .''^ 
Commissioner -s Task Force on tu^ i,nin^\7W,v . Jn-wranTchaired tbe 
Women,.whieh eiamiue^^e extent of fif^rL?"'?^ Education Programs on 
In OE's educationTrog^iS I h ive rLntf"^? ^''^ ^^'^^o 

Advisop- Council on^^?om^s E!lu;a^fo:afp'roSn^"'^ ^""^ ^-^^^icl-fs 

jns'f forwren'^'l:rtLeSj;;ie% implications not 

the Subcommittee is serrinE to Tr?^^ ,n m?^ ^ the nation. The attention which 

wo^mL^st^ra'f hS'lAre';'"/o Zt^o.^^T^l ,^7 ^ha't mo.t 

children are CTo^vn or wlien thTy woT^for "wt^^ / 'f ""'-^ '^ ''O" 'l^^ir 

This simply is not so Todav more anH rn^^f mor.e.v-lUtle added luxuries, 
more of them are working b4u4 the v ml^ The'L^r' T'^fi^^- ^^""^ 
women's participaUon in the work for% hat i«Jn startling change in 

children-the number of wZeS wLkerTwith '''7*'" ^^'^ 

180% since 1950. Women Z^eJ^ wiK d^^^^ 

The reason for this dramatic increase is simnle Vnst 

Tt^'^^i^vf iij&roid'^^i^ir EE^^^^ - s^rv^rAToth^^? 

^.e.;are sin^l. wi^ ^rhk^e^rh^aSre^"^^^^ '^-^^l 

woWn^^h"'^hirtr/c^^n :s.^^s&i^i\^'^"H^'i^^,;^^ ^--^ 

evfrmo'r^^lln'fnto^lre'wirkfrr^^t^^^^^^ 'ore. 

Over the long term severT^^oThw'^ct^^r/^.^^f ^ families. 
|.Jk patterps J^tS sSf/ter^ThSlv sU'^^e'^^^^^^ 
labor participation rates to rise as the ayLosZ^lLu^', . "P^t women's 

the current fertility rate "omen noV^S!ildSn^^T"°,r '^'^P" 
of^h^Vr^IsMrj^S?^ '° '•'^ t-.a^-^a^s^%=^!. J^LTk^Llf. 

coJr.n^g'^a'BKu^.^oKol'e'^ changes of be- 
before. Department of Lab^atatisti^ riorof t*""" ever 
ntimber of womei, heads ^ho,ids?om '""^"^^ 
si«r^tT„p7o^^"of"a";a^in^^^^^^ « -^oman is respon- 
foo*! on theWble and cfo&n hXildr'en ^''"'^ ^^f^'"? 

of'^a?Srg*lL^?°a'«:fS '^^^^"'P'-"- 
adequotely. "'^ "^^^ ^''^ 'a'x'F '°«'-ket. It is doing neither 

vocational -education toXy' liftL^ than S 

R».r that it's clear thnt sex din-rlml ia«DnTi^^^^^ }f s'^P'J- 
sef ions current problems one of vocational education's more 
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Till K IX tM-OBCEUENT A.VD \0CAT10NAL EnVCATlO>* 

Endmsr M'X lii.senuiination in \*x.aU*>nal etluc-atlon \s> im lijijgtfr ju^t a inatf»-r 

-that : ^"^^Z^^^ 

"Xo pt»r>Hn iii tho Viiited, States shall, on tiie J'a>m of i-tx. be excljidt d from 
I«inR*;i atiiiu Hi. I ueiiu-d the l»ein.*H^ or be subjected to diNcnihii.atiOu 
undt-r any e\lueati«.»r pro>;ram or a^tsity re»A*i\ing Ftnieral iiuan* iai a&&i.^taiKi 

lIo^\e\er. on the lHtM& of HEW s current enft>roLm»'nt n-ord unUtr Title IX. 
we ?»tr<»ii;;ly urut- tLAsubcfinuiittee n^t t«' l«>vk to that U>v as its w.iy le\er f^r 
end:ag bcx bia** m <t^tu»ual edncation pn>;ctum>- 

in tile nearly three ytarb >iiKe Title IX ha> i-a.-^ed. HKNV has fallen far "Uoci 
of ns rf>|>oiiJ!.ibiUt> to\nfurce that law. The £>epartUieL.'& activities haK been 
inadequate in t>e%tfral re«>w;& : 

— its faUuro after almost three years to isi?ue a final n^giilatiuu. 

— Its failure to enforce the law s cietii-cutt unaxiibigiivUs pruvlsions energe- 
ticaliy In the meantime, 

— inady^iuate ncnice to schuol adminLstratorb. dafa collectl^>n» and b-taCT 
traiuingJ 

— evidrnee that Title IX is low pnonty ainunft HEWs enforc-enient concern^. 

A clear and comprehensive regulation six^lUn^ out the equal opiMjrtunry 
r«ii>on>'ihiUiies uf iustitutit>n:> rect^iriug Federal. etlucatit*n aid is the corn* r- 
stoue of an efreiti\e enforcement program. In arta.s of tdncatlon where XUk- 
impiicatiunb •>f a law un sex dUcnoiiuatiwn nii>eNcv»ntroversy or complictited 
problems, a regulation Interpreting the broad antibia.^ law is essential f"r 
guidance to schiH>l admmistrut^flrs who mobt comply and agency staff char^rd 
with enforcement responi'ibiiitie^ 

Vet HEW took two full years tto i5*ue a proposed Title IX regulation. E'>en 
in the be>t of circnm>tanc'i^. a hitil regulation cmniiot l>os>lbly take effect before 
^ summer — tw late for an impact on plans tor the next school year. Tiie delay, 
which the l.f^. Civil Kights Coniiius^ion recently stated has ''effectively nullified 
the Intent of Consn-ss in enact inj; Title IX." is Inexcusable. 

- In the meantime, despite a backlog of complaiuti?, HF^W is using Its ot^n 
failure to is^ue a retaliation to justify inaction on c^*mplaints of all ki?Hl>. A 
look at the complaint lo>: at the oiEt;e for Civil Rights shows that, time and 
again. re::ional enf«»rc^'ment staff Explain their failure to resolve Title IX 
complaints by "iack of guidelines.'* 

.<ome aspects of Title IX. such as somje of the athletics provisions, do involve 
contro\ er>ial and complex enforcement* questions whirh may justify waitiii.: 
for a final regulation. On the other hand. HEW should be moving vigorou-ly 
ahead to enforce the three -year-old law In edu^-ation areas smh as Vi>ratioi,aI 
education, where there is no ambiguity about the meaning of the law Title IX 
dearly bars sex bias in all aspects of vocational education, from counseling t«j 
admissions to treatment of students once they are In a training program. 

One of the most dramatic examples of HEW's faihire to enforce clear pro- 
visions iff the law has bei'n its failure to act against single «5ex vocatlor.al e<In- 
cation ?chfH>ls — which are explicitly forbidden by the statiite. An HEW cimI 
nghts <urvej of v.»cational st hools di>ne la-^t year Identifiecl 17 single sex school s. 
I nder the iaw. these Institutions have tlntll 19T0 to desf-gregate If they are 
carrying out a plan arfproVed by the Commis«*ioner of E<lucation. 

A«V.>rding to HEW s vwn guide for a vil -rights enforcement in area vocational 
schools. 

A single sex in«;tltutlon is In noncompliance rioht note if It Is not eliminating 
admtssion< barriers according to plan. And according to Title IX. the plan w..-* 
to have been submitted and approved by June 24. 1973. So far no pbins ha>f 
iKM-n appnwed. Kentucky stibmitted some but they are unacct^ptahle. Mas^a* hu- 
se»tts and New Y<»rk have the best of intentions and tlM District of Columbia is 
actnallv working on one. But that Is the extent of It." 

This'indlctment of the Office for Civil Rights' (OCR) lackadaisical enforce- 
ment efforcement effort comes from its own report. 

Particularly In the case of vocational edui-atlon Instltntlons, HEW has alM> 
• failed to give ln«;tltutIons covered by Title IX adequate notice of their righN 
and responsibilities under the law. The Department still declines to ask in- 
stitutions to <;nbmit an as«?nrance that they will comply with Title IX— aga'n 
citing the ai>sence ^f a regulation — an af'tlon which would at least let these 
Institutions know they ar^ covered by the statute. 
5:^.'54r> 7,-1 12 
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To this day, BEW' )ta« nut dirt-ctly notified vocational inbtitutiun» that thK-y 
an* suttikKft to Title IX, In May, lim, nearly a year after Title IX look effect, 
tJie Deimrtment gent a inemuraudum ou Title IX tu ihwt state .M,houl uffieen>, 
urging ihenj lo pass it on to vocational bUiools within the stale, biua; ihu 
memorandum also explained that single sex iastitutiotis c-^^uld have up lu six 
years to desegregate but uiily if tl*ty submitted an acceptable plan by Jujie 24, 
lifl^. U\iH belated and indirect attempt lo notify iii>titutluiis scartvlv con- 
Ktituted adequate notice. While OCB did bend the memurandum dirt^ctlv iq 
some vocational schools they knew were siiigle m-x. there is no teiliuK how 
mai>y other single sex schools were misstfd, or how many vm-ational schools 
in general ever received rhe Dei^artment's memorandum at all. 

UK\\' lias also been slow to OilleCt the bai»ic data it needs to pinpoint majur 
Title IX cHjmpliance problem^, Ust year the I>eiiarlmtnt did sur\ey the nations 
"siiecialized" vocational schools and determined that almost ail re*poudiijg 
Bchoohi have potential sex discrimination prr»blems. However, it has yet to col- 
lect enr(^meut data by sex for vucatiunal courses in comprehensive high schools, 
where most .vocational students receive their occupational training. 

nVe are also concenied about the adequacy of enforcement staff training 
under Title IX. Last year, staff In three regional offices rec-eived one day of 
training ^o aeciuaint thexn with all aspectti of sex and race eqnallty compiiance 
under Title IX and Title VI of the Clvfl Rights AcU For a staff with no ex- 
perienw* handling sex bias cases, one training day Is not likelv to provide the 
know-how to carry i»ut confidently a sensible, thorough enforcement program 
for vocational schools. 

AU in all; tiiere are many indications that t\ie elimination of sex blas'in 
vocational edncation-ror In education generally— Is extremely low priority 
within the Office for Civil Rights. In addition to poor performance involving 
the regulation, notice, data collection and* training, OCR'^ plans for future Title 
IX enfn'»cement raUe questions aiK)nt its commitment to carrying out the law 
Ac^^rdmg to one HE\V official, as of Keliruary, 1975. only 3J> vof'ational ednciiUoJv 
compliance revrews were "in progress, planned, or contemplate^^^here are over 
1500 sw^Uzed secondary vocational school In the nation today. 

The 3S Kchooh? for whom enforceraen/iactlon Is at least "contemplated" are 
institutioHs with iwtential problems in koth sex and race discrimination. These 
reviews art important, particularly in fbelr potential for helping some of tlie 
minority females who bear a double burden of discrimination However, these 
complianee plans do not begin to^ meet the needs of even a sizable fractlcm of the 
yonag women in vocational education. 

\ Perhaps the most^distresslng sljoi Of lt£^ sluggish Title IX enforcement ar- 
rangements is OCRs inability or unwillingness to keep accurate and current re- 
ports on lt« own progress. Becaa**e of sloppy reporting procedures. OCR'te top 
staff does not Itself have a good grasp of the agenry's enforcement performance 
no less can it provide a proper accounting to Congress and the public While 
the agency was forced by court order in 1973 to begin keeping some status re- 
ports on civil rights cases, complaint lojss are ftJrtrarded to headquarters only 
quarteriy. The agebcy has never produced peftQMiic snmnmrv status reports 
on Title IX cases; even for ItJ? own use. Records Rutins hack three rears to 
Title IX 's enactment are so disorganized that it would take HEW staff days^if 
not weeks to find out the status— or even th^ nnmber--^f all Title IX complaints 
filed since the law was passed. » 

THE VOCATIONAL EDrCATION* ACT— ITS PCTESTIAV ASD ITS PB0BLEM8 

Given HKWs three-year history ofijoor j*erfi»rmance under Title IX. it is clear 
that we cannot rely solely jon Title .enforcement to end damaging sex ster<^ 
typing in vocational education. Instea/l, one must look at HEW^s other powerful 
lever for ^curing equal vocational QpportimltJes for women: over |R>e million 
In aid "under the Vocational Education Act. These programs represent a tre- 
mendous potential resQurces for breaking dow\i the traditional sex harriers 
in training. 

, The Vocational Education Act could ftind programsjcrhich recmlkboth yonnc 
men aqd women for training in non-traditional occupations, offer unbiased 
counseling, develop tests and curriculum materials almed-jit counteracting sex 
Ktereotrpcfi in vocational education, and offer research and demonBtrations in 
expending vocational opportunities for both sexes In non-tradlticmal fields. 
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lit^pite this iM.tentUl. there is evideuee that the Voc-atfonal Education Act is 
widely impi>orting ptoIraniH wliich ar^? restrictiug. rather than e:cpandmg, voca- 
tional education opi)orfunitiei< for wo^en. ; - ^ a 
Almost two and a \k\t years ago, an Office of Education task force aijpointed 
by the Commissioner to examine the ektent of sex bias in Office of t/lucation 
programs fmind wide^n-ad patiernN t>f sex discrimination in proems fun««» 
bv the Vocational Education Act. The TH^k Forci^ %vhic!i I chaired a^ an Office 
of Education employee, found tlrat **0E proK^am^ tend lo train women for 
H mtlch narrower range <»f occupations than men— t>cxupution.s which usually 
promise little pav, pptjr cliances for ad\ancement, and minimal challenge. 

The Task Fort^ ci^d a num»>er of examples of sex bia^ m OE-funded roca- . 
tioiml proems. Among them were: > , ^ 

14 single-sex projects listed by states as tlieir 'best vocational education 
projects senrin? disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

An overall 1% male enrollment in consumer and homemaklug education 
programs funded under Part F of the Vocational Education Act. 
Sex bia^ in career ^»ducatlun curriculum materials. 

Award to women of only IS^r of the vocational education fellow<;hips un- 
der Part F of the Education Professions Development Act (women wert 
over 40^r of secondarv vocational education teachers). ^ « 

recently as this December, the General Accounting Office reported similarr 
findings of sex Was In OE-funded prog^ms. GAa found that men and women 
are clustered in training programs for different occupatlonn and reported 
practict»s GAO found were '^discouraging denation from traditional roles, 
including catalogues tislng the pronoun "be" for traditionally male training 
programs and she * for traditionally female training programs and instancy 
where the ptjyMcal location of vocatvonal schools is encouraging sex -segregated 
vm-ationa! programs. ^ . . . 

U Is imposMMe to Know for certain whether the last three years have brouglit 
anv changes in the distribution of the sexes lu vocational education tniining 
bec-ause. of OB*s decision to stop collecting vjsK^Moiial education data by sex 
and race In 1072. However, there is no reason to believe that these patterns have 
chan-ed appreciably, given the absence of Title IX enforcement and the fact 
that the vocational education community Itself still appears largtly unaware of 
the human costs of sex^tereotyped vocational proj^fams. 

One can safely assume, then» the programs funded under the \ocation^ 
ucation Act today are in general part of the problem, not part of the solution. 

ASSfBIXG EQtJIxf IX OE VOCATIONAL EDUCATtCf^ PROGRAMB CL-RBEXT OBSTACLES 

Tvvo major obstacles hare so far stood In the way of assuring that federally- 
ftmded vocational education programs do, provide equal opportunities for stu- 
dents of both sexes. First, as you Ktiow, thk Uon's share of vocational e<lucationf 
funds go directlv to the «tates» Im*ulfttlng jthese programs from influence at thej 
nartonal level. Without statutory changes building in accountability at the state 
level for eliminating sex bias in vocational programs, the Office of Educations 
capacity to encourage compliance with Titlp IX is limited. 

Second, the Office of Educarton has failed to exercise the program authority 
it does have ih several important ways. I>>oking at the agency'*? overall response 
numerouB recommendations made in 11^72 by the OE ta.sk force appointed tn 
ou^gest wars to en^ sex bias in -agency prograHjR. it is clear that in recent 
motKhs the Bureau of Occupational anc Adnlt BaTictrti<iiL-LJ«»' moved fuYtlier 
thanMost in recent months. I understand X)r. Pierce will be here today to dis^* 
cuss/ steps he has taken. Dr. Pierce i>ers mally deserves credit for taking some 
— yfrff^ m an area which has receired scan .attention from high level OE officials 
generally. ■ ' ^ ^ 

However, the Office of Edticatlon has r ot taken the necj^sR&rj fsteps to tie its 
vocational 'e<iuo»ticm assi^ance to the reWpient's willingness to end illegal sex 
bias, nor has Ij mav.c^ to identify Irhrtint' pnttcJiu? of diflcrlmination in the 
program?* It fntuK Finally, the agwicy ixna failed to derftte a sizable shar^ xvf 
its own dl5?cretionary fcinds4» combat «ci ^reotyp|ijg ln^^ry>catl-ttMi3 ^nca11'>p 
I.et*s look at the possibility of tying voca^i(mfl^a55sii^UTl^e to ther recipletifs 
wHHn?tnp*s to provide eoxwH ^oppoxtuftlty for both sexi^ <^E has several tools 
at its disposal for accomplishing thjfu OlB cftB reqnlrf^n Rs^jur^ce f rom, aplJll- 




of eiirabiating kox <Jtt'rti>(yi>iii« in r^'^^lnari*.Ii^..gu!•leiino^^^ funding criteria ^►r 
discri'tiaimry grants aiiU m> on. rulurtuiiUtf'ly, it l.as done .'K-irluT fffccli\el> 
pE routnaOy rvquires? aH uppiicants to ^.ubuiit an assuraiire that ihe\ will 
comply with the rate dii>cniniiiatiun ban aiTder rnW VI of the iiizhi^ 
Act, Like the Civil Itighls Ofliw. tlion^jJu tlic a^cnoy has vet to add a smviv 
Title IX as4>uranttr— aKaiu because PIKW has h.4 isvyed a hnai rej:uiatM)i» 

Nop ha^ the a-4frr<y HKladod laiiU'U-i^-w^.iM^.zin;: liio need for t-ach pmi a 
to ehmiuate 4^e\ »tereut>iuiij< iii ii^ \i>iiiUuif!ji idu(.ati<»n ^ludeliJiC^ and pn "i 
announcements ur in fu^dln^' criUrii^W di^t^t.ti.ma^v' futuU <>p: oHh-i i 
maiatam tiiib ls unnem^ r j r , siriM> .iJu i^>/<^> \ (]eju-ral Pnnii^ton Rt-tniiatioi 
whith contains all ihv boik-rpLiie reqiki>^ienth cu\tnni,' all UE programs, 
^r^ante<•^ arc sub^^t't Title IX Kruiii my wn exiK-nvnee at the i>thce of Ed'*, 
cation. I %\ou\a >u^Ki'^t that tfte hkelih.MHi that OK ^a-antit-^ even read thi. 
small notKv ,n M pages of luie- print, -no If^ feel tiieii funding l.^ cont:n-M»t 
on comidmnce. \t> slim. 

.If the agenpy wants action, it will have to make it clear in everv progr.m 
guWelme, rerjuest for proposal^, iippiicjition notice, and,. so on— that fun<U 
will only be available to those intliiutioiis which are tvilh'ng to make a coiu- 
mltment in advjjnce to en>UPing e<juU!* «i»pwtunitv for both sjext-s 

As a tlnal piece of evide^ct^ that the'omce of E^jjicati^ ha- not jiotten a nio- 
sage af'ross to It^ grantees that the agency insists on eqnaropi>ortnnitv for tlu* 
sexes, I should memion oile'of the agency's major piiblicari(»ns on career educ- 
tion. "Caxeer Lthjcation : IIow to Do It.. Creative Approaches h\ Local Pracri- 
tioners," puldhshed last October, -contains 23d feugge.-tions on setting up careor 
e<lucation prognims. Only one deals^ with the problem 'of ^ex stere^nyping \t 
least one appears to guarantee sex stereotyplng-^oue jtem suggests using ti e 
membership ot a "busiuesji labor-induttry'^ organizatioa which e:icludes wonii-u 
(Kotary) t,o provide cart?er-role models toT students. This approach c-an be dam- 
aging to career aspirations of female students and itds probablv illegal under 
Title I\ I might add that same OE document features a front-page notice 
that Xcderal pro^irams', mo3t comply with the Cinl Rights Act prohibition 
against di.scrimmatiou.-b^d on race, color or national origin— and not a wnrd 
about 7Hle IX and discrrmination based on sex. 

The agency also appears to liave avoided a sy.stematic effort to identifr 
blaUint fwitterns of sex bij^s in its vocational education programs The Sull- 
committee hhs already heard about OEs decision in 1972 to stop collecting 
vocational education enrollment data by .^ex and ra(^. In addition, program 
officials have postfxmed action on the.lj;72'OE Task Force's rccommendatimi 
that when OE staff does vocational education on-site review.**, tliey include some 
simple checks for obvious patterns ^of sex bias. Once again, the rationale i-^ 
the lack of a final Title IX regulation. Surely the agencv does not need a fin.n'l 
regulation to recognize its re.<ponsibility to try th end clearly illegal practices 
sneh as excluding members of one sex from vocational schools and courses m 
its own projects.. 

Finally, OE's most visible shortcoming in tackling the problem of sex-biased 
vocational educaUon has been the absence of, a. commitment to allooare di.M-r,>- 
tjonary funjU for projects designed to overcome sex bias in vocational* and 
career education programs. The OE Task Force's recommendation to set aside 
a modest portion of funds for Parts C, D. and I of the Vocational Education 
Aft w?is summarily rejected. This was de.spife assurances in November 
from then Assistant Secretiiry for Education Saunders to a Senate .suhcom-' 
ml^ee. that a special authority foe programs equalizing opportunities for women 
was unnecessary since •'the stated objectives can be attained through determinod 
efforts under existing authority." 

In a recent letter to PEER reporting OHs progress along the*te lines the 
only pr^>ject Commissioner Bell was able to report was a FY 1074 $1«3000 
project on sex-role stereotyping in^ guidance counseling. This projoct w.n>- * 
funded not with VE.\ fupds. hut x^th salaries and expense funds left over 
at the end of the fiscal year. "While I unr^erstand from other sotirces that OK 
has fumled a few other projects on sex di.«oriniination in vor^ational educ.ntlon' 
it is clear that the agency has not committed itself to using discretionarv itund^ 
for a serious attack on the problem. 

co.vcLfsior? 

* Tn conclusion, given tlx^weakTiesses we have descrihefl in Title TX enforce^ 
mept and In the Ofl\ce of Eflncation's role. In administering Vocational Fxluca- 
tiop ^ct programs, and given the mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 
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1003 ••t'o strciigtlion and rmprovo tho quality of vocational education the Sub- 
joamitte*' mav want ta cMiMder ani^Midment^ desijined to ensure thar pro;;rams 
funded under *the Vocativ nal Lduc.uion Act do strengthen the iiuality of voca- . 
!:nnal education for young men and women equally, . . 

This could he accom]>hshed by : , , . , 

Vddm^ a re.iuin.n-nt under Part V. that st.-tv and looal education ajrency 
liaufe -ei forth plan- for ensurin;; that their \ociUu-.nal program- pro\ ide equal 
opportunitv ba-ed on ijcx and race - , ^ * * ^i 

- Sjvx'ifyinii tiiat pn>j;ram data be colleited and reported by raic. national 
on;rin and box in each tourso. r.* - 

Maiidatiim het-asid..-s under Part'H l-'Co) and Parts C. D. and I (10%) for 
pr*».:rams si>ecihea!lv deMjmed to o\erioi:ie sex !»ia,^ in education * 

In addition, the 'Subcommittee misht urjie thv Oflke of Kduoation to take 
fuv necessary btep^'to nuike tht- reieipt.^ of all <»f it> ^ocational eiuu-ition funds 
i »iitnment on au api>licams willm^'ue^^s t«» w^rk to eliminate ^tx bias, through 
vut h means a.>> lanjaia^e in guidelines and prn-ram announcements. 

Tue Sut^comniittce's Uearin^v (,n >ex diMrimination in vocational eduoanon 
».r ri: mtich needed imblic attentiorv to the >e\ere restrictions on youns; \\:<^men 
tlir.'Ushout vocational education. Although^ some of the informaticm we ve 
ared with vou todav concernb adniinistrati\e inaction not readily susceptible 
TO the legislative procx-.^s. stich as Tit.e IX- enforcement efforts, airing these 
1-robiems 111 tijis imblrc foruin c'nn itself be helpful. W<» hupe that the Subcom- 
iiijrte'will continue Ui ai>k HFAV for an aicotwitiug of its progress in seeking 
ccmpiiance with the law barrini: sex divcriminatiou in vocation education. 

I would like to conclude my te^thnony with a comuient on two issue*? which 
< 'ten si-t.jn Ut cast a .sliadow on dLscu-«ion.s of isex stereotyping in occupational 

^^Fi""t^wp are not sugsesting that all women enter vocational training in areas 
I,<-retofore res'^rvi'd for meni Nor are we susgestinii favored ^status for women. 
'vVe siniplv ask thatr In nn increajnugly diflicult world, women be giv^^n eciual 
ac(T^s to'vocational training of their choice. "We are aUo asking* that voca- 
frinal training enable its fenutle graduates to face the competition of the labor 
n^arket on an even basis— not, aj> they do now, with one hand tied' behind tbeiy 
)«ack 

Second. T would ifke to addre^^s* myself to the fear^ften felt but seldom 
aniciilated— that ptoperlv trained woir^t>n will take jobs away from men. To- 
i\\y m tlie$e time<?' of declining T" S productivity^, that fea^ may be stronger 
than ever. I wotild like to refer the Sub(omputtee fo tlie testiiuony of Professor 
Paul A. SamueUon. one of the countr> niufst respected economists, before the 
J' int Ec-onornic Committee, on the subject : . ^ u • 

W)ne of the greatest frontiers to improve U.S. productivity. ON P. and what i<? 
more important our Net Ec-onomic T;\'elfare. is the present Unused potential of 
women in our economv. If because -of the dead hand of custom and discrimina- 
.tion half of our iiopulation have a ouirtcr of their prodii»-tive potfntml un- 
realixed then a gain of betwf*en 10 aYd 1.1 percent of living standards is ob- 
tainable hv ending these limitations and discriminations. This is probably ft 
- coAsorvative minimum estimate. And note^that this is a permanent increment 
. to our standard of life and well-being, not just a temporary dividend. 

-Will economic gain^-to women come at the exjK»nse of male- work<»rs^ mil 
It structurallv chance the income differential.s between occupations and skills? 
V>'jiat are the repercussions on the family^ On 'the^birthrate. quantitatively 
end qualitfttively? These are not easy questions to answer. But* there are so 
manv unfounded assertions that go the rounds on these vital touics implicitly 
fHid eTplieitly. that it Is worth making an attempt to give approximate gufsses 
Cin ^-hat research will. some dav give us as to the jvisti'fled an.swers. 

-first it must be said tl'iat by and larse the increnie;its that come to national 
:ncnme-bv the additional productivity of a new ffroup are vht nt the e^rpense of 
the previous ffroup in society. This has be<?h demonstrated acain ftrd again — bv« 
the Itistory of r.8. Immlmtion. by tlie lone overdue upcradinc of Black 
,-\meri can's economic onportunities. by *the increasing e<ltication of all classes 
of Vpierican soCletv. Each eroup produces more." consume more, saves more. 
- The Iftw oY diminiihinc returns, as It would apply to a Targely ftrcriculturftl 
, er-onpmv of the Maltlms tvp". lifls eTTefts of SQcowlary and tertiarv mncnittides 
In an advanced economy, like tha^ of the rWlted States or Western Europe." 

Todnv. unemvlovment, among women is 4P/ higher than among men. Remem- 
her. this reflects c^isastef not onlv to them but to thelpfiUdren thev support. 
•Coiitribnting t6 this situation is the fact that up fo now. many of hese women 
# < ^ . ,« 

* \ . ♦ ' ' . 
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have been prevented from meiving tha more hi^hlv skWU-a \t;«itumal traiiuii« 
necessary in today's labor, market. Thlb dJM.rlmlnati«^ii lirosink' uiit-cuiiuiuical 
not only for thej^e women ab individuals but for tlie entire country at a time 
when we can least afford waste of any bort. It mu.st be ended, nut later but ntiw. 

Ms. Kxox. Good morning. I am dcjfcghtod to be here this morning. 
I am Holly Knox, director of the li^mi (Project on Equal Educa- 

^^'^'^ tll«onung l^ C'lelm Steele from 

PEJER is monitoring progress under the Federal hnvs baring sex> 
diSc^rlimWafion in education, chiefly title IX of the Education Amend- 
mei>tsof 1972. It IS a project of the NOW legal defense and education 
fund. w 

Before coming to PEER," I served for several years as a legislative 
specialist in education with the Department of HEW, and in 197-! I 
diaii^ the Oftire of KJiH-ationV task force on tlu» Ini]>aa of Olii*^' of 
Education P!f)grams on Women. 

There has already been a great deal of testimony before this subv 
committee on the seriousness of the problem qf scA^^discrimbation in 
vocational education, and I won't repeat tMt since time is short. 

I sunply would like to note that of all the mytlis today surrounding, 
ronien m the work force perhaps the most important one is the idea 
that^ women work because tliey want to or to earn extra pin monev. 

Women are working today because they have to. Theu- iamilies' 
depend on their income for survival. There are many changes in the 
ermiomy today which^are increasing ^he iriiportanCe of a woman's 
income to her family. 

BasQ,d on current trends and future projections, it is clear that the 
}*nung woman in high school today can expect to work most of her 
a'dtfIC life outiTido of the home. \ 

Theft? is strong evidence that women's participation in the labor 
market Avill continue to grow. 

Ih the short term, because of the inflation and the depressed econ- 
omy-, in.tiie long term because pf fhe declining birth rate, and, in ad- 
dition, given the rising divorce^ rate, a yoyng woman's chances of 
beoomino; a head of household and sole support of her family arfe 
greater than ever before* - 

"The.conmiittee has heard extensive testimony about the serlousncbs 
of sfx discrimination in vocational education. Ending sex discrimi- 
nation in vocatiojial education is no longer just a matter of gallantry.. 

As you know, sex discrimination in vocational education has been' 
illegal since 1972 when. title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 were enacted. . 

Hc)wever,>on the basis of HEW's current enforcement record un- 
der title IX, we strongly urere the subcommittee not to look to that 
law as its, only l^ver for ending sex bias in vocational education. - 

In the nearly -3 years since title IX -was passed, HEW ias fallen 
far short of its responsibility to enforce that law. The Department's 
activities haVe been inadequate in^several respects: Its failure afteir- 
almost B'y-e^rs to i^ue a final regulation; its failure to enforce th&- 
law's xlear^ut, unambiguous provisions energetically in the .meaii-.* 
time; inadequate notice to school administrators, data colleetion, and 
staff training; and evidence that title IX is low priority among 
HEW's enforcement e^rts. ' ' " 
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A clear and couipitiliensiv^ i-egulation spelling out tht? e.qual op- 
portunity responsibilities of institutions receiving Federal money is 
cornerstone of an effective enforcement prg^-ani. ^ . 

.In areas ot education where tlie implications of the sex discrimina- 
tion Jaw raise c(iitrovei^\ or comphcated problems, and there tire 
many, a regulation interpreting the broad antibias law is essential 
for guidance to A:hoo] administrutoi^ who must comply and agency 
stuff charged witll enforcement responsibilities. ^ . , , . 

Yet^ Hf:W took 2 full years to, issue a proposed title IX regulation. 
Even in the best of circumstances, a final regulation cannot possibly 
take effect before summer, too late for an impact on plans for the 
next school year. , ^ . . ^^ ^ ^ a 

The delay, ^vhich the U.S. Civil Rights Commission recently stated 
lias "effectively nullified the intent of Congr^ in enacting iitle IX , 
has been disastrous, , ^^^^^^ . 

In the meantime, despite a backlog of complaints, HL\\ is using 
its own failure to issue a regulation to justify inaction on complaints 

of all kinds, , ^. t^. w i ^ 

A look at the complaint log at^the Office for Civil Rights sho\^s 
that, time and time again, i^egional enforcement staff explain their 
failure to resolve title IX complaints by lack of guidelines. 

Some aspects of title IX, such as the athletics provisions, do in- 
volve eontrovei-sial and complex enforcement question which may 
justify ^vaiting for a final regulation. . , , t 

' On the other hand; HE^\ should be moving vigorously aliead to 
enforce the law in education areas such as vocational education, 
wiiere there is no ambiguity about the meaning of the law. 

Title IX clearly bars sex bias in all aspects of vocational education, 
.from counseling to admissions, to treatment of students once tliey 
iire in a training program, and the issuance of the regulation will iiot^ 
chani'e our understanding of that fact. . 

Oife of Uie most dramatic ejcamples of HEW's failure to enforce 
clear provisions of tlie law has been its failure to act against single- 
sex vocatiojial educatio;i schools^ which are explicitly forbidden by 

the statute. • - , ..^ • i i i^' 

Inits own civil rights survey, HEW idenhfied 2a single-sex schools.. 
Uoder the law, these, institutions have until 1979 to desegregate if. 
they are carrying out a plan approviid by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as ot June 1973. . . . , r' ' i. • 

According to HEW.s own guide for civil rights enforccmeait in vo- 
cational schools: single se.:^ institi^ion is in noncompliance right 
no\v if it is x^ot eliminating admissions barriers, according to plan. 
They have to have a plan or they are jout of compliance. ^ r 

''And according to Title IX, the plan was to have becs^i submitted 
as I.mentionedv''bv June, 197.1 Sa far no plans havo.ben approved.^ ^ 
Kentucky submitted some, but they.aj-e unacceptable, :Ma5sachusetts 
and Xqw York iui\e the best of ijiteivtious arid the District of Colum-. 
bia is actually wojkjng o;i.one..But that /is the^extcnt of it. I am,, 
quoting again tivm HE Ws own civil riglits guide. . . - • ttt-w 

ParticuUu-ly ii) thu case of -vocational e/lucation institutions. HIi^W 
hap also' failed to giveinstitutioil^'coverx^dby title IX adequate notice 
. of their rights and responsibilities under the law. . ^ 
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The Doparfment sfill dorlinos to ask institutions to submit^ as- 
surance that they will comply with title IX. again citin<r the absence 
of a repulation, an assurance which would at kast let these institu- 
tions know that they are covered by the statute. 

To this ih\}\ HEW hn.s not directly notilied most vocational insfi- 
tutions that they are subject to title IX. In Mav 1073, that is a vear 
• i^^/-v^^ ^^"^ onncted, the I>epartment sent a memorandum on 
•<^Hr. IX to the States, urjrinpr them to pass it on to their vocational 
pis within the State. This was tlie memorandum that was in- 
I to notify schools that thev coujd submit a desegregation plan, 
^y if tliey submitted it bv June 24, 1073, 
This was 1 month after HEW mailed the notices, not directly to 
^tM^'?^l!^?.^Tl ^'']^?^^^ concerned for the most part, but to the States. 

U hiie OCK did send the memorandum directly to some oO voca- 
tional schools they knew were pincrle sex. there is no telling how manv 
othvj,^^i^Q-soK schools were missed or liow manv vocational schools 
Department's memorandum at all. 
/p anA case, it is likely that some schools eligible fgr transition 
jrT.J^^ decision time to submit a plan, did not receive not- 

^l^^r has also .been slow to collect the basic data it needs to pin- 
point major title TX compliance problems. Last vear, the Depart- 
JT^ent did survey the Xation's specialized vocational schools and 
r*etermined that almost all responding schools have potential sex- 
discrimmation problems. 

However, it has yet to collect enrollment data bv sexifyrHocational 
coui-ses m comprehensive hich schools, where most/f^ati^nal stud- 
ent^^receive their occupational* training. 

We are also concerned about the adequacy ^Enforcement staff 
training under title IX. Last year, stnff in thr^ regional offices re- 
ceived 1 day of trainmfr to acquaint them with a>] aspects of sex and 
race eqiiality compliance under title IX and title VI of the Civil 
iti.<?hts Act which bar§ race discrimination. 

For a staff with no experience in handling sox-bia.s complaints, one 
training day is not likely to provide them with sufficient knowhow 
to rari^ out an efiective enforcement program. 

Al] in all there are many indications that the elinpnation of sex 
mas m vocational education, or in education generally, is extremely 
low priority within the Office for C}vil Rights. 

In addition to poor performance involving the regulation, notice, 
data collection, and traininsr. OCR's plans for future title IX en- 
law ^'"^"^ raise questions about its commitment to carrying out the 

According to one HEW official, as of Febniary, 1975, only 39 vo- 
cational education complance reviews were in progress, planned, or 
contemplated. There are over 1,500 specialized secondary vocational 
schools ill the country. Clearlv, these compliance plans do not begin 
to- meet- the nee^s of even a sizable fraction of the young women in 
vocational education. 

Perhaps the most distressing sign of its slugcrish title IX enforce- 
ment arrancements or efforts is the Office for Civil Rights failure to 
Keep accurate and current reports on its own progress. 
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Because of inefficient reporting procedures, OCR s top staff does 
not, itself, have a good grasp of the agency's performance, no less 
can it provide a proper accounting to Congress and the public. 

While the agency was forced hy court order to begin keeping some 
status report vn cases, complaint loizs are forwarded to headquarters 
only quarterl}. The agency has ue\er produced periodic summary 
status reports on title IX cases, even for its own use. 

Eecorcis dating back three yeai*s tp title IX s enactment are so dis- 
organized tliat it would tako^ UK^Y staff days, if not weeks, to find 
out the status, or even the accurate number, oif all title IX complaints 
filed since the law was passed 3 years ago^. 

Given HEWs 3-year history of poor performance under title IX, 
it is clear that we cannot rely solely on title IX enforcement to end 
damaging sex stereotyping in vocational education. 
. Instead, one must look at HEW s other powerful lever for securing 
equal vocational opportunities for women : Over-;;; — 

^fi^s. CiiisHOLM. Excuse me one second, Ms. Konx. I am watching 
the clock. I. know the bells are going to be sounding very soon for 
the entire committee. 

I was wondering if you could summarize, so as to give the mem- 
bers, before they start leavinir, an opportunity to ask questions.^ In 
addition may I note that w^e have to hear from HEW this morning. 
They arc here. I am sOrry to have to make these reminders. 

Ms. Kxox. OK. The programs under the Vocational Education Act 
present a tremendous potential for solving the problem, but there 
i> evidence that the Vocational Education Act is actually widely sup- 
porting pro^rrams which are restricting vocational education oppor- 
tunities for women. 

My testimony discusser some of the evidence which the. Office of 
Education task force report, whicTi I took part in, found 2 years ago. 
The General Accounting Office, of course, found some additional 
evidence of that. 

Two major obstacles have so far stood in the way of assuring that 
federallv funded vocational education programs do in.sure equal op- 
portunities for women. r 

' Fii-st of all, most of the montfy goes to the States, and the Office 
of Education at the Federal level has only a lim'ited amount of influ- 
ence on how these f imds are spent. : 

Second, the Office of Education has failed to exercise the program 
authoritv it does have in several important ways. And I should say 
that looking at the agency's — what the agency has done on this oyer 
the last 2 vears since that task force report was completed, I think 
^ that Dr. Pierce personally deserves some credit for moving some in 
this area at a time when many top OE officials have simply not been 
interested. 

However, there are many important things that the Office of Edu- 
cation has failed to do. It has not tied the jrranting of funds to a 
recipient's willingness to overcome sex discrimination-in education. 
Thnt is crucial. 

There are manv ^vays in which they can do that. The Office of Edn- 
cation, too, should require an assurance of compliance with title IX. 
Tliey have not done so. 
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'Hu'V bhould, us Ms. Schiffer und Greciibergcr mentioned, put ex- 
flidt guidance in guideJincs and reguktions. They have not* done 
that. . 

* Xxul 1 should note tlnit the general regulation \yhich simplv men- 
tions title IX coverage is 8;J pages long, and I think it is unlikely 
that giantees even leali/A' that that pro\ ision Is there, no less taktJ it 
seriously as a contingency of funding. 

Finall\.^the Oflice of Education has not taken action to see that its 
OAvn dist retionary funds are spent on proje^'ts for overcoming sex 
discrimination in education, and I wanted to mention an example 
of the Oflice of Education s failure to act in a career education book- 
let they have just put out called "Career Education : How To Do It: 
Creative Approaches by Local Practitioners", in which they have 239 
sutrircstions on how to set up a cart^er education program.* Only one 
deals with sex stereotyping. 

And the booklet doesn't even contain a boilerplate notice that re- 
cij)?ent-' nuist complv with title JX. 

In addition, as ot)ier people have mentioned, there is a data collec- 
tion problem. Finally, the Office of Education has not allocated funds 
t^ the problem, although it has argued a number of times to 4ivoid 
Ic'rj-hi+ibn. for instance, to avoid eufictmment of the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Act, that they needed to additional authority to 
spend thejr own fluids ort these projects. ^ ' 

In a 'recent letter to us. Commissioner Bell was only able to cite 
one i;ex discrimination project. That was a $183,000 project on sexism 
in vftnitional counseling, in wliich Avas not even funded out of the 
Vocational Education act, and I luulerstand that there have been a 
few other programs funded, but tliey are very few and far between. 

In coiU'lusiohj \ve have several recommendatlc^is the committee 
"miglit want to consider, including a requirement under part B that 
Stntt? and Jo<.'al agencies ijet fuith plans for en.suring that vocational 
education programs pfo\ide equal opportunity based on sex knd 
rac(': specifying progritnr data by' Sex, race:. aUd nUtional origin; 
.-ninndating set-aside» ulider part l3, C, JX and I fol- projects spe^ci- 
iically de<igned'(o overcome sex bias in education. ' " 

* lit ndditi'on, the subcoirtmittee niijj:ht urge OE to take the hecesSary 
st^psTo amend its-gmdeUnes. ' ^ 

Thank you very much. 
' Mrs. C]iif,7ior.M. Thank y6U very much. I would ju.^t like to make 
a brief anliolntcement- In view of 'the fact thrtt members of the com- 
mittee h'ave se\ei'al questions to i\sk HEW, it has-been suggested that* 
^V'e■a^?kth^m to return ne:^t Monda> morning because wejare nuifiing 
againjst tline". ^ . - ■ 

* Srt next Monday ntonihig nt the sa'me time AV&-will ask HEW to 
com> before us. We are very sorry that this has ha'ppeSied, but/, in 
hv^n- ^f time cdnsjdCratioiVs we think this is the m'qist equitable 
yesoimion.' * ■ . . ^ ■■ 

. Hopefully, 'nre Vill b^ ablB to complete some very important teSti- 
mdnv this m5rnihg. ^ ' . ^ 

. '^fS-Steel-e?^ ■ . • • ...... 

■ M5.'Ste£i;e. Ms Knox oondonscd her testimony, and that is it. " 
^fi's. CnrtooLM. Thank you very much. ^fs. Knox, I have a eouplc 
- of questions. First of all. the proposed title IX regulations don't 
cover sex stereotyping in curriculum material. The reason given by . 
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HKW is- that this .would tonstitute a'violation of the fii-st aWnd- 
jnent. Could you coiiunent on. thj0 ommissiou m the regulation and 
mrhkos.HEW's iuatiticatioiupf thifs mission? o i • • 

-rAlsci-NOX Ye^: I think dmigaion is a sliajne Sex bias m raa- 
tei-iiU^s \k oue of tlie. niostscnoua kinds^f bias m jKiucation, probably 
Among tiio.most dumaging. HEW has never baeked up its argument 
on-fhc tii^t ainendmcnt by a legal brief. f u , . fK„ 

i tlunk It should bo noted have looked very carefully at tiie. 
legal isws bii.ce the NOW legal defense fund certainly does "Ot vyant 
to win rights for .women at Jth& expense of us all. A\e coneli|ded that 
.in the ai-ea of public eleinentaty and secondary education, that tliiere 
is no jiist amendment bar to soinfc kind of coverage of extbooks 
which-are already centrally selected by publie school oflicials and ur 
iiigher education' I think there is a-soniewhat diherent qitostion. 
- We submitted a legal memonindum to KKW .to hat eliect, and 
*hat, uufortiuiately, have Igiioml it and have decided to go on with- 
out any coverage at all. . ^ i. . ^ i i; 
. Mv/. CiiisuoLM. I notice in your testimony tliat^'Ou believe tiiat 
it IS feared among many that tVainiftg irtOi'C women for jobs will then ^ 
M taking .johs away from the men. Could yon Comment on this feai 
'that ^H-nts'to be 60 pervasive. • •. , i ' i^,. 

Ms S-rivPXK. L think I will answei* thflt question, and thank 30U toi 
•asicuig it. 1 thhik a lot of people think that, and very few people 
lucvo The- courage to say thai out lound. 1 would like to quote 1 ro- 
•fesbor Faui vSamuelson on that .subjeet. When he was testifying ih 
Jnlv of 1h7;5 befAre the Joint Economic Committee, he said that, it 
wfutili/ed the presently unused potential of women, ^^0 percent ot 
our population, it-Wouid hmn a 10 to 15 percent addition to our 
■gross national produ(;t,to our net economic welfare. He said Uiat -waS 
• a consi'-fiiitive estimate. • . . .1 „f ;„,„,i 

He also wtut oh to point out that any increments tO the natioiuU 
economvin the past by any group joining the work torce have not 
iK-cn to'the detriment of (5ther groups, and this lias been shown when 
•\inOri^an immigration— the inipro\Q(.l economic opportunities, ilie- 
rfacfis'that eath new group prodmes hioic^ coiisiuiios more, and saVes 
Xmoie. so I think this is an imfouiuled fear. / 
Mr."?. CiifMioLM. RepreslMitative Mink? ,i , ,■ , ^ j 

Mrs Mink Tluuik von. Ahulam Chairperson I am really delighted 
to/M-l(")i.'ie the panel. 'I tliidk i^ll of you have made, an enormous con- 
•t/btlhoii to a better understanding of the scope aiUl importance of 
f(<liesHl>iect hiatter that "we are discii.ssing and speeifiCaly of the laclc ^ 
of-inrtiative-and drive on the part of the Federal Government ni pur- 
suing this matter through the faihire to even come througli at this 
.sta're. ;} veais after the enaetiiieiit of title IX, with regulations wlucli 
VrtiKbc pronmlgat.e<:h So I Want to comtnend all of your statements. 
. I do iiave a few specific /inestiohs. In the. interest o*f time, I will try 
4P m4 tlHbugh theih as qlftokly ns {wssible. With respect to the gr^ev- 
.ma- procedure; mily.I hav* your comments, from- any br some of 
voiKon-thb mnch fts t-e how ycm see tlie title" IX regiiliU 10ns, your 
«Tec«jraifteYidations- wit^-rejicird to th& gnevanee. prbcediire, and how 

tfthat-irtar or may not exacerbate our problems? ^1. 1^,-^1. 

-•'Ma. SV.TiiiTEK. Thtj title 'IX regulations also- have been Seiit to tlie 
^ifcfe-.-JIpuse and tfefey- huve; bow been made, quite -public, thmigK • 
^ot throUili- the grace* of HEW. They provide that there willrbci 
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complete TIEW defei^oneo in the first instance to grievance proced- 
ures which are established by the scliool. ^ ■ ^ 

\\o think that that is an absolutely outrao:eous procedure, askini? 
tlm^same person who is bein<? complained-a<rainst, who has presum- 
ably committed the problenus or has createit the problems wliich are 
bemcr coniphnned about, to be the ju(l<?o of his or her own behavior. 
; v\ e have no objection to grievance procedures and functioning 
pievanct^procedures. ^Vhat wq have objection to is deference'to those 
«L / ^ ""'V ^^^"'^^ s^^^PLv serve to delay the brinmni? 

about of effective chanore and elt'ective remedyinrj of the coniplaTnts! 
and we would su<ro:est that tlie regulations omit any mention of 
pievance procedures, that, if local school districts, for Hlstanfii, want 
^ to cievelop prnevance procedures and develop effective onesTpeoplo 
in tact will use them, but once a complaint has been filed with HEW, 
then It must be under strict oroa1s.^nd timetables, under strict timo- 
taoies to handle those complaints and bring about an effective 
remedy. . ^ 

Our fiiVal quick uoto^^is that the grievance procedure deference es- 
tablished does not even build in timetables, -so that presumably some- 
body could be bogored down for many years in their own School dis- 
trict before a federal agency would even take a look at the matter. 

It' I would just like to add something vei-y qnicklv 

on that pomt.'^ou have'to ke^ep in mind two distinctions, there are 
tJio grievance procedures in the private university or school systems 
that are being complained ligainst, and then there are either <rriev- 
ance procedures to be developed in the agency itself, the governmen- 
tal agency itself. ^ " ^ ^ ^ 

^ T think ^ye also have serious problems about the legality of ^rant- 
ing authority to a- private institution to make a decision Tabout 
Whether or not there is discrimiriation, whether or not the Federal 
iTOV(>rnnient should he spending its money, and whether tliat is im- 
proper delegation of Federal authority. * 
• Second, there .should ho attention focused on what comnlnint pro- ' 
cednres. what grievance procedures, are set up within HEW itself 
and whether there are strict Hmetables for action there, whetlier 
there ought to M procedures developed to make sure that the com- 
plainant has a fair-opportunity to present his or her case and to an- 
swer whatever information the univorsitv presents, so there are really* 
two aspects to the grievance procedure that raise problems. 

Mi-s. ATivK, Thank yon. My next question has to do with the Casev 
amendment which was added to the appropriations bill last week. I 
am sure yon are aware of this amendment. T am not altogether sure 
that the members of the Ilonse in voting on it were all too sure about 
the nnphcatmns of that amendment. 

I would like to ask a member or members of the panel to dve us 
an explanation of what this does to title IX. 

^•xi V^^T^*.'^^? ^^^"^ amendment basically makes two changes in 
title IX. It forbids. PTEW from enforcing tjtlo IX in a way go as 
to require the integration of physical education classes and the inte- 
gration of nonsonal— that iSj pi:ofessional honorary fraternities and 
sororities. 

Now. it is not quite clear exactly what all that language means, but 
law^^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^^ changes from existing^ 
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I thiiik my organization has a very serious problem with that. 
There has be^ a great deal of discrimination in physical education 
classes. Girls are recei\ing one kind of training, dance and acrobatics 
and exercises, whereas boys are recei\ing very different kinds of 

1jh>sical training designed to increase their abilitj to compete, to 
)uild physical strength and soon. 

The integration of physical education classes will be an important 
wav of encouraging identical physical education training for both 

# males and females who have the isame interests in learning to play 
active sports, in building their own physical abilities and so on. 

Tn addition, honoraiy fraternities and boroilties are often closely 
connected with the occupational opportunitie^j. Those are part of the 
¥ oldboy network, if jou will, or the oldgirl network, and the segre- 

iiatioi\.of those honorary societies often cuts one person of the op- 
l^osite sex off from the opportunity to make these important occu- 
pational contacts. 

Mrs. Mink. My last question has to do with the gathering of data, 
which I recognize as a very, very important element of eniorcement* 

The statement that we, we re to have heard this morning presented 
by Dr. Pierce indicated that they decided not to continue collecting 
data because 0MB said it w.ould duplicate efforts underway by the 
National Center of Education Statistics, but now they feel that ma^- 
be they erred and are going to go back to data collecting. 

Could you clarify exactly what Idi.d of data they should be col- 
lecting and should* have in order to have effective enforcement, so 
that they can know in no uncertain terms what it is we are after? 

Ms. SciiiFFXR. Yes; we think that data needs to be. collected by 
occupational course; that is, training in beauty, home economics, or 
auto mechanics; and as to each of those occupation(il courses, by race 
and by sex and by national origin; and all of these data must be^ 
collected on a school-by-school basis. 

Tt is only by collecting the data in tliat very detailed way that 
one can go to the statistics and know that such-and-such a vocational 
.school is not admitting women or has a verv low nixmber of women in 
its automotive coui-se or has a very small percentage of men in its 
^ home economics or home training kinds of courses, and that triggers 

a need to investigate further and see exactJj what the problem is 
withj'hat school. , . ^ 

If the data are collected by anything but a school-by -school liasis, 

* you can*t tell if discrimination is going on. If you do not have the 
data collected by occupational cQurse, you can*t tell where in the 
school the discrimination is. . . , 

We are parti^cularly concerned ^ith sex discrimination aspects of 
it, but it has been repeatedly brought to our attention that black 
women are having particular problems and that the national origin 
problem also is present in an additional stereotyping manner. 

It is only by this full method of data collection that there can be 
any beginning of awareness of where the problems are, so that 
remedies can be found. 

Mrs. MiKK. Thank you very much. 

Atrs. CinsiioL^r* Kepresentative Quie. 

^Ir. QuiB. Thank you. Let me ask the question that I asked Dr. 
Ivaufman. Should vve remove the oategorj of home economics. from 
vocational education and put it in with* total vocational education, 
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I thiiik my organization lias a very serious problem with that. 
There has be^n a great deal of discrimination in physical education 
clas^. Girls are nfLei\hig one kind of training, dance and acrobatics 
and exercises, whei-eas bo^s are receiving \cry different kinds of 
l>hvsical training dcMgned to inc lease their ability to compete, to 
\nu\d physical strength and so on. 

Tlie integration of physical e«lucation class^'S will an important 
vr.^y of encouraginir identjral physical education tiaining for both 
m liialcs and f^male^ ^\ho ha\t' the same iiit^'iWs m leaniing to play 

active sports, in building their own physical abilities and so on. * 

In addition, honoraiy fraternities and -oroiities are often closely 
connected with the occupational opportunities. Those are part of the 

♦ oklboy netwoik, if you will, or the oldgirl network, and the segre- 
iiation of those h^norarv societies often cuts one person of the op- 
};o^to sex off from the opportunity to make tliese important occu- 
pational contacts. 

Mrs. Mink. My last question has to do with the gathering of data, 
wliif h I recognize as a very, very important element of enforcement. 

The statfment that we .were to liave heard this morning presented 
by Dr. Pierce indicated that thev decided not to continue coUectingv 
fltta bei'ause 0MB said it would duplicate efforts underway bfMli4^"'"\ 
National Center of Education Statistics, but now they feel that mav- 
be thrv erred and are going to go back to data collecting. ^ 

Could you clarif}- exactly what kir.d of data they should be col- 
lf*ctin<? and should have in order to have effect iveie^forcement. so 
that thev can know in no uncertain terms what it is we are after! 

^f-^. S^^HirrER. Yes: we think that data needs to be collected by 
occupational course: that is, traininir in beauty, home economics, or 
auto mechanics: and as to each of tho^e occupational courses, by race 
and by sex and bv national origin; and all of these data miist be. 
co^V'^ted on a ^hool-hv-school basis. 

. It is only bv collertins the data in that very detailed way that 
c»np ran go to the statistics and know that such-and-such a vocational 
^J^ho^l is not admitting women or has a verv low number of women in 
its automotive rour^ or lias a very small perce'ntage of men in its 
^ homo economics or home train in*? kinds of course's, and that triggers 

a nred to investigate further and see exactly Avhat the problem is 
with^hat school. 

If the data are collectod bv anything but a school -by -school basis, 

• you can't tell if discrimination is going on. If you do not have the 
data collected l)y occupational cQurse. you can't tell where in the 
school the discrimination is. 

We are particularly concerned with sex discrimination aspects of 
it, hut it has heefi repeatedly brought to our attention that black 
women are having particular pro}>lems and that the national origin 
problem also is present in an additional stereotyping manner. 

It is only by this full method of data collection that there can be 
any beginning of awareness of where the problems are, so that 
remedies can be foimd, 

Mrs. MixK, Thank you ver>' much. 

Mrs. Chisholm. Representative Qiiie. 

Mr, Quiz. Tl\ank you. I-^et me ask the question that I asked Dr, 
Kaufman. SJiould we remove the category of home economics from 
vocational education and put it in with total vocational education, 
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^x*c-M.«^e w'^' imovim] f)M» *>*]\PT raronront»5. a^rioiilture, trades, and iii- 
diHTv. •♦'id for^h out ? 

• M*^ ^RrrvBF^npn. M5 S^liiffo? snd J nro not <*xp?rts in the area 
of vofM*^ nal erlj<Mtiorj. I ^lon'r tliii.k oxth^v one of us w^iild like to 
f?. jfn 'vlnt' t>"}>'*^ of j)''0(jrjinis OH<rht to \x* offered, 

TIov. ; *t - — to tmA* <i ofTtnin nmoiint of sense rhvf nr 
;».|Tv],.cl coiH'*/T.' of Miiir » oine (^'OTK/iiHC:? eould he would \^ u:=efMl 
td w(^t- -*K)r}, |- i and Vw>!j!<»n, or hov$ aTid girls. It would an 
<.trr*rH^iv'P |»r< ^^tio'i. that Oi»?iainly somethinfi^or experts 
.*.^t!H' ttr^'i of \ '> atio'i'^^ cdura^'ion to d^^ncje. We are more ro»»r*»riied 
^vTtlj profKM- mK!iod< of inipl<»ni<»ntanon. 

yh. (}i'n, M n!>»» I onirht to ndcj l)ere that home economies loadinjr 
to,eni]/o\ nu'iH nM-linlr>d in riie rest of vocational'edncation. It 
j»'«f not th^* ni;t- r*'lat:ni: to employment. 

TirrrKR. I \youhl aNo not!* that I have looked' at the statute, 
and iL p^^^jd<►- ^pe» ijiralh that homt' economii-'S iiicludes plans which 
hf^ people to iH-ronniodare woikin<r with bein^' at home. I mean 
thc iv i^ \^v\ spivifir huiofua^f to that effect, and I think that is a 
\*TV important focu> wliirh tht Jionu* economics pix)grams should 
hiive. , 

,^Ve an* all familiar with the problems of the workin*: mother, for 
""t'xamplc, or tlic workintr woman, or, for that matter, the workin*r 
fath*i^\\ho ha.^ to make an ar^ommodation* between the demands of 
home rtjid the dt-mandr* of the woikplace, and thet dimension of the 
Jibroe tM'Ohonilrs problem which has bom iwognized by th*» statute 
nrally hi* iriven further focus in a way which would nmke it i vi»ry 
lulfjful backdrop for the moiv straight \ocational ii-ainin^^ pro«5ntni> 
tli;it are availabh' throujrh the rest of vocational education act. 

Mr. QriF.. If we w<»rc i:oin<^ to havv a cate£rory for nonemplo}Tnent 
t\pe of a(.li\ity. it would be a misnomer because I think mv wife 
work:: as haid'a^ I do. so I shouldn't say nonemployment. J also rec- 
op\lzi' tliat then* is a triowrnt; nuniber of househusbands coinf)a,red 
\\\x}\ hou5t»wIves. I think therr is a growina: nuniber l)ecause I know 
many now tliat I didn't koow lx*foi-e. [Laughter.] 

You are all experienced on this, hut there is so mu^^h more than one 
learns al)out the home in on*- s activity wheii one is not Ix-in^r lemun- 
emted foi*tlh* work one i^ (h>inti. It ems to nu- that you ♦ ould "Xpan^l 
the training: luyund home economics, the whole area of vohlntiviism 
beimr on«» example. *^ 

Ms. S< iiTFFKK. We completely aiiree with that, that a restructuring 
of the substaiire somewhat aIon»r the lines su^rested b\ Repn'St-ntatiAe 
I^ehmau would certainly be fully appi'opriate. 

Mr. QiTK. T notice in the testimony none of you talked about iroals 
or quotas^ ^^hbuld we shy away from jroals or quotas? 

M<^. GRF.K.vftKnoKit, T think there is a pmblem. in iisin<]^ the torms^ 
'•^roals" and '"quotas" per se. They -are so emotion-chared at ihe 
moment that to brins up a discussion of goals and quotas. I riiink, 
conjures up in people s minds the idea of automatically excluding 
very well-qualified men or white loen^ia particular and'brinjrin^ m 
unqualified women anci blacks. . 

In fact, I think, whether wc talk about goals and quotas and re- 
strictive percentages^ what is important to talk about i&*ffirm||i\e 
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action and how to brinir into foais rxTlndod ^nT>np- ulio iia\f» IhtA 
i^rnoi-ed ni t»U tiroa«i of our ^rjciety and how iji^^t to hv'uit: t'n^iii juTo all 
areas c^f t}io srx iety. so tlu\v ran participate in a full mainiiM. 

Mr. "(^Ji IK. It In 'more diiYn'xdt.oi coin-se. to noik:throu;rh ai^hrnarr o 
action TTithout ^n^alb and quotas, at least in comprehension. I imagine 
that IS -^vlj^-n- we ai" now. Would you oouiaL^e ir(|!nrnii: iliuuiar'^e 
a<-tio»i Hi the leirwlatiou heu)n(l the le-ean-h and iunovatut tnh - (\ 
I>, and I. hut IP pai1 1> as well, which isthe^hi.su nr.vif piotrramf 

Ms. (Jn^^^p.^H^<^.H. I rhi'ik that is a <Tii(ial pomt. It ha> to U' tlu ii\ 
Wirho'it athriaatiw action. I think a nien* pohr\ sr tTcrnf'ur th.u tli-ie 
should not I'm- >c\ ihscnniiuation will lead to tlu' sauu- ^v\^ of ptf/u- 
leni<-,that wc all U'co<rni7.e toilay, and --t he impoTtan<e is to ff>* u- on 
th»' iruida:*«e that -will he helpful to peoj)h* wko have to Jinplenieiit 
vocational education proirrnins in their areas. 

As to the,soi1- of affirmative action step^^they can take in ouhi to 
of)en up a proi^rniiu. in oidcr to make all types of occupational nam* 
in^r farilitiiiJ a\ailab]e both to men and toSlwomeu aild to \)0\> and 
iriils. and. m that sense, aflirmative action — I thhik that is vcn i ni- 
ciul to lur.e hi the letrislation.. 

Ms. S( HiFPhU. We would simply note that possibly one of the t io^ 
successful eiifQ;^emeut efforts to date has been that undei title VII, 
not simpl\ throutrh the Equal lImp]o\ment ()pj[jort unity CoujMiissiuu, 
but <reiienili\-J^cauM* of broad paiticipatioH b\ private orirani/ations 
and pri^-atp people as well, and the effectivejiess of title VII has 
really been premised around the notion' of affirmative action whi( h 
Itas jrone a lonjr way to stiiit takins: proper steps toward alK viating 
discrimination m employment throu<rhout the country. 

Mr. Ql iL Ms. Knox, could I ask you iibout one of the thin^rs you say 
in your statement? In the condnsidn is that we collect and report 
program data by race, national origin, and sex. ! , , 

We had a BiicWey amendment The difierence in sex is flie easiest 
to determine of the three from Abst^rvation. Race, I guijss, .would 1^ 
ne.xt easiest. The national" orijrin w perhaps the most difficult. 

Would you care to addresis \ottrself to the problems that you find 
ia any of the three areas? .You kitf)W. we started prbhibitin<r discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race fii-st, mvn women and national origin, hut 
we kind vi dropped that aside enfiently. 

At the moment^ I woi^ld say th$t -discrimination on the basis of sex 
probably lanks as hi*rh as any of the problems that face u.s. but, as 
\ou relatc%imong the three, could ijou give us your obser\ation of the 
difficulty we have in' acquiring thakinfonnation ? 

Ms. KNf>x. I am not famifiar mth the problems that the Buckley, 
amendnieat raises, but certainly tfc? Ci^ il Kiirhts Office has been col- 
lecting data like this for the purpose of enforcement, so it is being 

done. I' ^ 

I really am not familiar with tne problems that may' arise in col- 
lecting data on national origin. I am not an expert oh that. 

Certainly, there have been soma ambiguities in coUertintr data on 
race. You have four different muidparerrts of four diffen^nt races, 
\y\mt do you put down for me^^ There is always that kind of 
prohleim ' ' f 

J diHi't f hink'jvve ncecd to be ftccuratc down to the last head. Wfutt 
we need is a general picture of h^w vocational education is sen ing 
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Si^hVaffn '-^^ T''- ""Pi"- ^ven some data 

AMiich admittodly have .wme inaccuracies goes a long wav toward chiv- 
ing us that information. o . '^'^ ^'^ 

Mr. QciE Lastly, is there more of a problem ^^ irh -guidance and 
couns-ehuff than there is in making p'-offram.s availaw" qr is the 
greatest problem ux making programs available or not encoura"„,c, 
itidivKhials to take part in one program versus another i " ^ 

yU K.\(.x. I am not sure of exactly the extent to which formal ex- 
thifrrl'" ""^ 'tatistirs on thnt nationally.' I 

think tho.=e two problems arc intertwined. Guidance and counselin- is 
a very serious prob em. It has developed that wav in part because 
t e.e has been a poli-v of exrl.ision of kids of one status^r one 
from certain kinds of vorational training. 

Certainly, guidance r-ouiiKeling is part of the proce.^^s of access If 
>o«.- guidance counselor tells vou that girls just don't do well in auto 
merhamcs and "^^ hy don't you take secretarial work, dear'" thS is 
a problem with am-, which the school is responsible for, and I think 
you have f o look at that as a part of the whole procv=s 

It IS certainly a very difficult problem. It is hard to get at lx>cause 
mm-h eaunsehng goes on l>ehind closed doors between a counselor and 
a student. It reflects the counselor s own prejudices, and many of the 
C-tmcr materials ^vh.ch are used to eiye students guidance as to wha? 
kind of vocational frelds they should g/into are extremely sex biSJd. 

-Mr QcTF Have you studierl soin^articu.lar are.as where excep- 
tionally good counseling or guidanclfgoes on. where job opportunities 
'^L T-""t 0PP«^»]'"^f>.es are made available, and then the chan4 
that this does create within the institution in the area of economic 

h!;?rs^°^'"'"^ ' ioi^^ ■ 

.u^^^ u^^i'''^- ^ ^'-"^ ^ '^'^^^ « case where a school ha« jrone 

through that process, but I cannot. I do not know of any It dofsn'? 
mean that there aren t any but I have a feeling that most schools are 
a lot fi^ther behind than that. It simply has not gotten" to that st^l 

thought— '"""^^ """^^ ^"t^ 
Ms. Knox. I wish I Tcnew of one too. 

Mr Qrre. I know of a couple in my own di.«trict where I think 
they have made some pretty substantial progress. Apvwav, thev ad- 
vertise it a good'deal. c5»- /""J 

Mi-3. CiiisiioLM. Representative Miller? 

:vrr. MiLLKR. Just a couple of questions. Ms. Schiffer, is it correct to 
charac rize yo.ir testimony that you think there is arflaw at both 
levels, both at the regrulation level W the statute leyel 

Ms. SrHrPFER. That is right. 

levin ^"'^^^'"y t^'"** are talking about in the statute 

Ms. SriiiFFER. Less an ambigiiity than a clear direction having been 

fZZ. '^ ^\ "^'"'^ ^^'''^ "^^°^T^^ the local implementing 

people to take appropriate steps. \ ^ .c-iciimij, 

• yet, yop cite— I don't linow actually where but 

m your testimony you cite that HEW is by executive orLr, W stS- 
uto^by ft couple o other provisions-has been told directly thitthis 
tjpe of discnmioation is not to exist. ' 
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Ms. Si uurui That is cornM t. and thoy ha\(* been told that under 
other statutes — th'y ha\e not been told it specifically under voca- 
tional education act. I think tliat it is true— I can understand how 
this cpminitti'c can feel somewhat futile about telling DHKW yet 
ome a<rain it ha^ an ohlij^ation. an(? I think the thiust of our testi- 
mony was tliat this time jM ihai^s it shouhi be >pelled out .fn very jrreat 
detail in the statute. 

yMr. MiLLKH. That Hthe [mint I want to<:er to. 
Ms. Stiimi-n. So that the\ cannot tins time*sa\ : "Well, we are 
making ^ouiv \a<rue etforrs.** In other \\orils. i^ the statute says: ^'Col- 
lect statistic. Take rej^orts. Wiite lei^ulations. Ha\e these* enforce- 
nn*nt procedures. And, b\ the way. the conunittee will have oversi<rht 
hearm5:>.** thi^ time peiliaps it will be more clear to them what the 
• blueprint is for action. 

Mr. Mii.i.KR. See. that i.^ m\ concern. In ni\ rather short tenure in 
the House, in almost all of m} subcommittees, ^reat hell is raised 
with vaitoujj departments and a»rencie.^ based upon re^^ulations. but. 
when you ^ro back to the Liuiruatre which the lejrislature pave them to 
work with, wv nall\ told them to take care of the problem as they 
see fit. 

I am concerned that, if we aiT jroinjr to rewrite this act or amend 
this act— about what decree of specificity we ou<rht to put into the 
statutes. 

I come out of a background in the State le<rislature where there was 
no need for rG<:ulatioiis. Of course, we have the larpe^t set of codes in 
the United States. I am not su^re that is better, but I am concerned 
that we as legislators u^e the ajrencies as whipping boys and, yet, we 
don't address ouisehes to the problems. We hold hearinfj^s wHere we 
call them up and say : "You haveift done this. You.haven't done that." 
Yet, we have been moie than lenient with them in terms of telling 
them to do that. 

Ms. S<-uiFFhR. I think that whatever tlie merits or demerits of very 
detailed laws may Ih^ in an area such J\s this where we now know — I 
mean, we have had experience with the way in which HEW will im- 
plement trent ial leijuuenieiit.^. We will ^a\. learning from that experi- 
ence, that theit^ Is a need in this in>rance for much more detailed le^ris- 
• latne (Tuidame .tad that — pui-suant to tk!n>then regulations can be 
written and ac tions can be taken, but we do s^x)n^ly suggest in this 
case tliat the staute itself be modified to be veryVletailed about what 
actions must be taken b\ the agcnc\ because of the experience in this 
^ area. / 

Ml. Mil j.KR. W ould \ou also apply that in tvrms of directing them 
as Vo what this Coni:reivj5 ex*pects or ITKW exports out of State plans? 
.apparently, accord in*: to tlie tesrimon} earlior today, there is some 
inadecjuacy to undei*stand what the Con^rrcss ^ants also. , 

Ms/S< FiiFFi-R. I know. I think that would pe l^^Ipfrrlr-pT^ngress, of 
course, alua\s lun.^ into the problem that by W/tjnfij something intd^. 
the legislation, it becouies inflexible, and. if in tne future some changes 
are needed, then tliat reqhijTh amendment to the legislation rather 
than to the regulations, but I think that Some specificity about what 
should l)e in v^tate plans is required. 

I think also when Dr. Kaufman testified about the problems of 
State plans, one of the things wlrich occurred to me was that perhaps 
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thorp isn't snfficiont guidance to Stati* agencies about how to make the 
State pJans apart from regulatory guides. 

In o^her ;vords, perhaps there* should be provision for consultants, 
from HM\ who could kind of go over the plans and say: "This is 
reallv what you should be putting into the plan. This is what you 
, should look at witfi more technical assistance/' and simply reeulatorv 
assistance in that regard. ^ i . j 

Mr. MiiXKR. Thank you. \ would like to thank the panel because I 
think that the prepared testimony t+iat vou liave submitted to us 
ronlly lays some of the groundwork that will enable us to draw this 
wliole area into focus with tiie agency as to exactly what their role is 

Ms.^ (iRKKNUKROKR. I would like to add just one brief note to what 
.Ms. Schiffer said in terms of drawing a l)a]ance between detailed 
statute and what should he left to the agency in its regulation. 

As attorneys, we are concerned with inadequate'" enforcement of 
governmental agencies. We ace often faced with the problem of what 
IS legislative intent and what is the use of discretion on the part of 
tne agency. 

Because of the great importance that we see in court action rfnd that 
option open to individuals to remedy rights which thev ^eel they have 
m their legislkture. I think it might be useful to keep in mind in 
drafting the legislation— try to keep and givc^ to^ the courts and to 
the public guidance as to what realb is required on the part of the 
agency, so that the court later in interpreting what the vocational act 
requires will k^pw Xhat, if the HEW, for in55tance, does not review 
say Slate plans, does not after years of the legislation being on the 
books. It does not take other sorts of action, that it ife not acting ac- 
cording to the dictatefTof the statute and is not acting accbrdin^ to 
congressional will, and that is the way the framework might be a 
useful one. ' ^ 

Mrs>. CiusnoLM. Representative Buchanan? 

Mr. BrrTiAXAX. Thank you. Madam Cliairperson, Ladies, first of 
all, 1 would hke to make it clear where I am coming from. I appre- 
xiate very much the remarks of tlie panel, and T think it has been 
mo.st u.sefuK to me pei-sonally, as I am sure it has been to the 
committee. ^ 

T am on your side. I think that .we have a big problem here that is 
' not hemg taken sufficiejitly seriously by the Congress or anyone else, 
and with (he two-working-parent family hocoming the norm, witli 
the uumher of women who are heads of households, and witli what 
the statistics say both as to employment records and as to vocational 
education per se, as to what is liappening and what is not happening, 
I think this IS one of the most se^ious problems thaffaces the country, 
so please undei-stand J am not coming from a point of view of want- 
ing to help anyone who is being recalcitrant on this subject but it 
^youId appear to me that the G.VO criticism of HEW has some sub« 
stance, in the first pface, in terms of supervision. I know I worked ' 
pretty hard on our problems in the Deep South concerning busing It 
only became si false issue when it moved North. It is a very real i^ue 
m the South, f Laughter.] 

Mr.^^ fiTTiiANAX. Xow, you know, the real changes were brought 
about by the Justice Department and the Federal courts. I thihk that 
IS whcire we start gettiijg some solutions, when the courts begin mw- 
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iixfr \n and sayintr: ''You must da this and you must do that." The 
Civil Rifrhts I)'i\isioii, Justkx* Department/ carried that ball with 
help from various organizations, like XA.VCP, and we be^ran to get 
our business strai^dit at that point with that kind of procedure, but 
with HEW just catting the ni6ne\ off e\ei y time you turn around, I 
do not tliink that contributes si»rnifK'antl\ toward a solution of that 
problem, and it did contribute Mgnifii anth .to the pioblems of educa- 
tors who I li^ne found in nis pei-sonul experience were not the heart 
of the-{)roblem. 

Ms. SrniFi-'f:R. I would simpl\ note that a lot ,of the veiT strong 
ami effective action which was finally taken by Federal courts was 
doi)e under the aegis of statutes which provided us the ultimate 
weapon to cut off the Federal funds, and a lot of those court cases 
were brought on the gioaps that there /leeded to be i>jansso thltt futids 
wouldn't be cut off. ( ' 

I think as an nltimate sanrtif^n tliojigh in the civil rights area very 
much the conditioning of F>deral funding on the grounds that there 
could be no race di^criminatioii — 1\ was very much the structure of 
"those schemes, and, similarly here, we are not urging that funds be 
cut off. I don't mean that anyone desires that. • 

In terms of constitutional requirements,'' however, of not spen4ing 
Fedf^ral money when, \ou know, it is supportiji^g discdlwination, and 
in terms of giving some important levera^ge to implementation in 
nondiscrimination plans, that provision must 'be in the statutes, and 
we would also note that in fact in our experience witl^ other statutes, 
funds are so rarely cut off that, as a lever, that has become somewhat 
ineffectual, and we would note that IIEW might be slightly less re- 
luctant than in some exemplary cases to cutoff funds because I think 
that if it did cut off funds once or twice, schools would be much more 
willing to meet the nondiscrimination requirements. 

Mr. Miller. Would the gentleman yiield? 

Mr. BucHAXAX. Yes: 
\ Mr. MiLi.KK. Pel haps ^fr. I^uchannnV .suggstion is that we cut off 
ft^ls to HEW so thei'duca-tors aren't at fault. 

BucHAXAX. I think I agree with tlie gentleman. We need to 
get nhvQ specific instructions to HEW about what it is that we are 
requiring of theni. The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare C year» ago cutoff all funds to*.Vlabama Educatio^Jal Television 
Commi.ssion {')§caiise of a rhallenge to Its license based on discrimina- 
tion. ^ , 

During that 6-^l||kr period, there has been a change in administra- 
tion. All the probk»ms have been corrected. All parties to the suit 
agree to that, but during this time of challenge and throughout that 
,time there were no education television funds from HEW nor are 
there to this da\, e\en though all parties to the suit agree that the 
problem we are talking about now is something that was over 5 years 
ago. 

We were one of the pioneer outfits in the country and we led in 
network television* It is ver>* important to the life of our State. The 
State is carrying thej)all. VVe are doing without ^he Federal funds, 
but it is important to all#of our people, and I w^as onejof the ones who 
very much wanted to see the prol)lem resolved, but T reallv have funny 
feelings, given our experience. Mavbe there will be more even-handed 
justice in these areas. I hope so. 
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Ms. Scinrrai I wo points. One is that, of course, the other side of 
cutting off ftinds js that, once there comes to be compliance, there 
should certdinly be immediate restoration. I don't think that any of us 
funk that tliere should be really. punatjve measures. continuiii<r'puna- 
tive measures. ' , , ' . 

. Second, in addition to fund cutoffs. I think Ms. Greeiiberper in her 
testimony specified a number of other broad— specified a number of 
other more .specific and narrow sanctions that could bo used. 

\\c think It is particularly important, though, that a framework 
of sanctions.be provided in the statute'. 

Afr BraiANAN. Thank you. Frankly. I tliink vou made a very good 
ca.s(. for that. I just wanted to rai.se the question because in our own, 
perhaps narrow and limited, experience we have a hard time with the 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, on the one' hand, in 
that they are Cutting off our money every time we turn around. On 
he other it would appear to me that tlieir overall *.peryision in 
^erms of telling people, particularly In'thi^area of sex discrimination 
what actually .ve are supposed to be doing, and the help thoy have 
given o educator.<;. most of whom areh't the heart of the problem in 
my judpnent as to what it is that you do to try to chfmge.the situa- 
tion, is being done rather— adequately. ' I 

Ms. Kn-ox. T would just like to add that there is n6t a single school 
district or college today that has had tl.at experience on a case of sex 
hscriniination rhere have been no funds cutoff despite the fact there 
has l)een tifle IX for 3 years and the p:xecutive 6rder coverinf^ that 
for many n\ore years! ' ^, ' 

Mr. Bttii.vnan. Tliaak you. ' 

Mvs. riiisiioLsr. Thank'you very much. I would just like to say to 
the panel that we really a|)preciate vour appearance here before the 
.committee, becau.se. ;as we attempt to write of^nodify this legislation, 
V.0 want to make it meaningful and relevant to t^e problems and 
concerns of our tin^e.s. |Vifh respect to the entire questioh of affirma- 
tive action. I think it has to be noted that because our society goes 
through cyclical cliaiigcs in which we have prosperity, recession, and 
depression ultimately it^ will mean, unless we write something into 
the legi.slation to ;r?t all the different pereoiis that are concerned with 
afhrmativenchQii to recognize it-it will always be the minorities and 
the wQuieii that willj.o fired every time ^^o have change in this 
country., ^ * 

I tliink that one of the next big battles that all of us are going to*^ 
have to work through is that entire question of affirmative action in 
Which in njany instances we may have the white males actually risine 
up a^^inst everybody. ^ 
Again. I want to thank vou for your appearance, 
ue will .stand adjourned. ' • ■ * 

[Whereupon, at 12 :'>'} p.m.. the hearing was adjourned 1 
I Infoiiiiation submitted for inclusion in 'the m-ord follows;'] 

Prepared Statement ok Roxanxe Rarton Co.nlin, Chairperson, Iowa Womk^-s 

' POLtTICAJ. CaUCCS ' 

cS'^^^:\^:^:7St!i'Jl:::^'''^' ^-'^--^ - « -'wcct th„t cnti. ' 

Jocatlonnl pducntion is a Inrprp and somewhat amorphou.s tonic Vocations and 
careers arc IntorrhanKeable words, but recontiy vocatiinai-oducation lT« focuwd 
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un tliuM' jureerss rviiuinng a twu-jeur culU*gt* degree, thube careers requiring 
prnctical skills md abilities. 

The \\ujk role choKfs ' uf uiuli*s anil ft^males are clearly differentiated. 
ThuM'^nf iii.t-h^s ijftcii HMiinrt' Ieii^'tli> apiireiiticoships, manual skills, physical 
strength ur agility, and the ret'i>nii>eiise is much higher than fur thuse uf fe- 
niales. which uw uften ser\ice urierited, sedentary and tediuus. Wliat facturs 
influence the chuice dnergeme hetweeii males and femahsV Are they free 
chuices dictated hj induidual prefcrejice, or are tliey <.oiiditruned choices, 
Tiirtated l»y mjruul mtlucnces and legitimized by the edn^-atiunal pruwssV We 
Conclude they are tlie latter. 

A cur>urj reMvwN't the life ejiperieiices of children points up the salient 
differenkes, Sok iali/..it.iun begins with puik ami blue. Studies induate girl babies 
are cuddled mure than are Uv}^. Toys for girls are geared toward homemaker- 
mother roh>is . doll.s, lll^hes, sweepers, and other hoG>eliold equipment. Boys play 
rtith trucks, blocks, trains, ajjii farm and *.oi>strUi.tion equipment. The media 
and pre school books s1um\ adults in .s"e\-tjped ok*.upatiuns and performing sex- 
typed jobs. Kindergarten children arri\e on their lirst day of school with well 
defined ideas comerning their appropilate sphere of acti\it:i. (iirls head for the' 
"kitchen corner" and buys mo\e towards the aiti\e toys When books become 
a part of tlie learning experieme. tbe\ reinforce the traditional stereotypes. 
In a study of 13-f reading bo*>k.»>, nearlj ail of which ari/^used in Iowa schools, 
heroic girls appeareiV 30 ti^iieS. lierou boj.s, 134 times^ clever girls, 33 times, 
clever boys, 131. dependent ami passive girLs. 119 tinut, and dependent bovs, 
19 times. 

The adults we expect young people to emulate are eipially stereotyped and 
particularly^ in terms of their occupations. In the readers studied above, the 
technicians, fai tor> workers, and .sales personnel that were presented were 
100% men. In oiie of the rea*ilers. wtmien were j>resefVted in only three roles,, 
which were, mother, fat ladj in the eircus. and witih. While men were job 
h4>lders and fathers, women were eithel- job holders or mother^s, not both. Adult 
men appeared three times as often as adult women. 

These models are hut con'tiiied to re.Tilers but are used in every type of iext- 
book from arithmetic to ^^cience to social studies. 

By t!ie,tinie they reaili secondary .school, children's aspirations are governed 
in large measure by their sex. At the juninr high school level, in spite of the 
clear mandate of Title IX, most sthnols continue to segregate courses by sex", 
particularly home economics and industrial arts. In the last four months, I have 
lieeu matle aware of these blatant examples. In eastern Iowa, a junior high 
sijiool principal wrote the YWCA protesting the presence. of a woman Who told 
t* Ins girls" that it was hiwful for them to take industrial arts. lie threatened to 
take legal action against her. but was informed t.hnt any legal action that 
would be. would be against him. In southern Iowa, a principal expressed con- 
cern about ' making the girls att like boys" hy opening up classes. A West Des 
Miiines prini ipal stated that there was not room for girls in shop cla.sses. and 
that if they wanted to h>arn that subject they would have to wait to take it in 
adult education (available only to persons o\er 1S>. More cleverly, four Iowa 
^ihools offer girLs* phys^al edutatiiai. a required course, at, the same time 
rhe.v offer >hop C)ther sihools rei.\ primarily on peer group pressure and faculty 
discouragrmont to keep such rla^ses segrcgatecf 

Teac her insensitn it> also emouraires ,\oung women to think about only tradi- 
tional \ocations. In an Iowa high siliool recently, a .sophomore history teacher 
told his (lass that the ecoiionue cri^sis would be solved ff women wouUf .stoi^ 
working and go baek home where they belonged. A school superintendent in St. 
Taul lirdilated a memorandum to faculty insisting that tliry teach traditional 
homomaker roles to female students The examples are legion and their effect 
is chilling on the young women whq niiglit otherwise .seek jobs in fields dom- 
inated hy men. ' * ' 

The widely u.sed Strong Vocational Interest test has two versions, one for 
males and one for females. The acti\ity preferences a woman is asked. to rate 
iire oriented around suih piirsnits as furnishing and caring for a home and 
( boosing l*ctweeri a prwfereme for favshion niaga7,inc^<f>r-houseliold magazines 
The men's form asKs .stiuleiits to rate sUcli things as developing the theory of 
operation of. a new mrtrhine or supervising the manufacture of a machine. 
Where as males are a.sked to (boose between tra\el to outer space and exploring 
the ocean floor, women^are a.sked to choose between marrying'a rancher or 
marrying a corporatjon-presldent. 
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tlK-i^obcSf rr*!''' 'f'"'"' ^'"""xelors adviso young women on 

enrollid i™^^^ V'"" of the young women 

skills '-"dtuation were learning eithef hoinemaking or secretarial 

«alaru;"r!v;;t" who'u^^^ °f employment. The 

avi.riii... «i J7- . 1 icnen secretarial, nursing, and home economies skills 

torZ 'Cinher-o t^J ';^i^ 7","'-n'"udent: 

sul.jertodto. """""•act the jears of conditioning young women have been 
>«nona"Y^:er"!;;,iroe"l;|mns:ior':^^ '^««i'^«<' to »>elp vo: 

fiSi r'"" ^^^^^ 



iOWAiHlOIlKR EOrCATlON ASSOCIATION 

!=,S!s£?-— ^^^^ 

This preliininary study indicates : • . * 

^hof ^Z' ""i "^'^^^''''^ administcators are men. 
'TK ; ""i f m^P"^ serviooJi personnel are men. 
That of department heads jire men^ 
That C8^r of instnictons are nien 
The flndin^js indicate that • i 

orPenl'ah\t„"Lirsurni;me)"'"""' '''"^ ''^'"""^ "''""^'^^ <'>'«<^'^. 

The fimli'S'it-o imrfcaTe"""'-" """" 0" -'"-'^v employees. 

Tho figures also-Indicate : ' 

- ^'^1 more women are empjoye'd part-time than men. 
. „il I>"rt-Ump «-oftien are paid 2f)% more than part-time men 

tniri ^finfe"''" ^^-"o "rt" nualihed for full-ttae employment ob 

tain full.t^ejunclDymem more roadiiy than women who are simiTarl/oualifled 
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This .stiul.\ and it.^ w>mhiM(HiM .irt»'ii<>t inti'iJiU'il tu siibcnlK' blame .to Iowa's 
area .schools, tlu'ir l>uur(Ks i>f din-i ti^rs ^>r iUvir adiiiinistrators. In a very real 
sense, tlie p«ttti*riis of m»\ discnnuijatnni in Iowa's area schools arr indicative of 
society at lar«e. Ho\ve\iT. tla» prohleni is n*al and can be corrected with a 
moderate sUppU»naMilar.\ appro^jriation b> tlii' h'^'islature. Hy contrast! if .such an 
effort to dwnuMstrate .state i oinnntnieid to i^ndin^' salar.v di.^criniination i.s not 
ma(5e, \\ona»n enipb)yees of area schtMds may opt to take a lepil roufv T'ndi'r 
federal law. woiniMi could oldain np tt> tUrei' years haelx wap's a.^ a renied.\ for^ 
I'XistinK .salary uie(|Uities. Tins (ould pla<'e the area .schools ni tinanuial dif- 
h«'ulty and cost tbt* state thn*i* tunes unirv than .^."'j^s.O.'O required to .solve the 
problem at the i>resent time. ^ A ' ' 






SEX DISCRIMINATION AND SEX STEREOTYPING IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1975' 

House of Represkxtatives, 

SUBCOHMIT^E ON ElEMEXTARY, SeCOXDART, 

AND Vocational Education 
,0F THE Committee on Education and Labor, 

' Washington^ D.G. 

The subcomnrvittee met kt 9:30 a.m., pursuant to r^cessi in room 
217:). Ra\burn House Office Building, Hon. Patsy Mink presiding. 

Members present : Representatives Mink, Blouin, Simon, Hall, Quie,^ 
Buchanan, Jeffords, and Pressler. 

Staff members present: Jack Jennings, counsel for the majority; 
Charles Radcliffe, counsel foi; the minority; and Yvonne Franklin, 
minority legislative associate. 

Mrs. Mink. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vo- 
cational Education wHl come to order. 

We are pleased to have Peter Holmes^ Director of the Office of 
Civil Rights, as our first witness this mornmg. 

We apologize that we 'were not able to receive your testimony at 
the hearing scheduled last week and appreciate your cooperation and 
indulfjence of our difficulties. 

It IS my privilege to open the hearings this morning on this very 
iinportairt subject of sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in voca- 
tional education and the rhaiiperson, Mrs. Chisholm, requested I open 
tlie hearing since she was nob able to be here at this precise hour, but 
she hopes to be able to be hci'e this morning if her plane can arrive in 
time. 

Mr. Holmes, if you will proc<»ed please. 

STATEMENT OF PETER E. HOLMES, DIRECTOR, OITICE FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY SUSAN E. HAUSE, SPECLAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION (EDUCA- 
TION) 

Mr. Holmes. Thank you. 

The Office for Civil Eights welcomes the oi)portunity to present 
testitnony today on fhe subject of sex discrimination in vocational 
education. 

(197) 
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. ^]}^\ onr-5a«thprity to- undertake compliance activitv in 

^^^-t^.ajtf?^ from title IX of the Education Amendments of 197-2. 
• whjGft. ,pi»iiibits wjth certain- .exceptions, di^rimination on the basis 
- /. ^^F? federalA- assisted education programs. 

- c.«;r!nf*S^'1.:'^"\^^V" «»forc!ng title IX has been limited in 
scoDe;.and.lhe oWt has been principally to develop the skills and 

■ toola nec^ry- to fipld an effective compliance program once the final 
rfrgGlatien has beeii. approved by the President and published. This 

-. has been t-he approach with pespect to all levels or institirtions of edu- 

• catton, mclud.ing vocational education. 

• Specifically "in ;t1ie vocational area, in early 1973 I directed our 
'-f ®^ ^-'^mentary and Secondan' Education in the Office of 
^ • 5. ^-^ develop a Civil rights enforcement program to deal 

• thtkSSaSt ^^"^"^ is to train men and women to enter 

A.^ IS 't^' enactment of title VJ of the Civil Rights 

■•' X yffice-.has been prunarily involved in investigating 

. ^UhL ,^~i!-fT '"'<^ementary,and secQpdarv education AnS 
. ■ hep^'ponderance of effort was. at least until 1971. 

■ ■ sy^rS e»mination of the racially separate dual school 

. ^H&wever, more re«mtly OCR has begun to focus on aspects of the 
educational process-aspects that are frequentlv distinct from the 
traditional questi9n of scl.oor segrejjation. These" issues-such as dis- 
cipline, a>uiiseliiig:-abilitv grouping, assignment to course offerings- 
. be*r on -tb^atm^t^^sfcudents and 'the deliverv of equal educa- 
nXr Tr^^- ""Vl '"«'^''^"' "o'>st to minorities 

/i. hP"'T'"°"',°^ «l"allv relevant to assur- 

'ing that fema e students are accorded an equal dpportunitv to ad- 
chdi educational system and to pursue the cnreer'of their 

point, OCR drnded-tO-eotegMtrate -lis attention on 
alwut 1,500, area vocational educatjon schools. The reason for the 

• SfrlPction was that most of these particular institutions do not fall 
within the administrative responsibility of school districts, and as a 

Vu^'fu^f^ "° pnor knowledge of tbeir compliance status.- 
*\e also felt that a review of area vocational schools would yield a 
broad underetanding of the knnds of discrimination likely to brt^ail 
m vocatio;nal education across the board secondary or postsecondan- 
After all. these schools contain the range of vocational programs o'f- 

skilled, t^ie skilled, the employed, the unemployed, all ethnic and 
racial groups, both men and women, teenagers and senior citizens 

a^^;n°Ir'1^ ®P""- °? l^''*^' special team examined the 

administration of 11 area vocational schools in five States: Pennsyl- 
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vania, Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and California. During 
the course of the reviews, the team identified certain overt compliance 
problems^uch as : . * 

Manuals or program descriptions which recommend or limit courses 
to boys or girls. . . ' 

Orientation programs that separate boys and girls, exposing each 
only to descriptions of careers that are traditionally pursued by the 
one sex; for example, lectures on engineering given solely to Doys, 
lectures on nursing delivered only to the girls. 

In instances where such discriminatory practices were found to 
ex4st, corrective action was taken. The reviews also revealed other in- 
fluences which are brought to bear on students as they begin to decide 
on an occupation.and a career. 

For instance, the team found that admission of students in second- 
ary level area vocational schools is freauently based on a quota system 
'whereby each sending high school as allotted a certain number of ap- 
plicants both to the school and course programs within the school. In 
the absence of close supervision, the possibility of using such a quota 
system to exclude women from very popular, traditionally men's 
courses, such as automotive repair or construction trades, is high, and 
is one part of vocational education that merits close attention. 

Interviews with vocational education, administrators, teachers, 
students, and guidance counselors disclosedjbhat key' personnel often 
still adhere, consciously or unconscioysly, to conventional sex roles. 

Counseling, both formal and informal, often has a significant im- 
pact In short, the preliminary reviews enable OCR to acquire first- 
hand knowledjje about the operation of the schools and about poten- 
tial areas of discrimination. The findings will help target and guide 
iitle IX enforcement efforts. . v 

A second vital starting point in launching an effective compliance 
proirram is reliable survey data. Therefore, in January of 1974 a civil 
nghts survey form was lorwftrdea to approximately TOO secondary 
area vocational schools which provide instruction for studente from 
regular high schools in a given area; 400 postsecondary technical in- 
stitutes for persons who are beyond, high school; and 400 community 
colleges having vocational education departments. 

The schools were requested to report student enrollment by race, 
ethnic group, and sex for each course program offered. Similar data 
was provided in regard to faculty. In addition, the survey covered 
enrollment, by race and sex, in apprentice training programs. 

With your permission. Madam Chairman, I would like to submit a 
copy of the survey form for the record. 
Mrs. ^frxK. Without objection it shallbe received- 
[Form referred to follows :] 
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Mr. Holmes. More tliaii 1,400 of the schools surveyed responded. In 
terms of revealing areas where sex discrimination may be a factor, 
the results can be summarized as follows : 

1. 21 schools are single-sex institutions, serving either males or fe- 
males exclusively. 

2. 132 schools have enrollments wliich are more than 80 percent of 
one sex. Of this numbej 70 schools enroll more than 90 percent of one 
^x. 

3. More than 1,000 schools offer five or more vocational course pro- 
grams which are attended solely by one sex. 

4. Apprentice training programs an^ attended almost exclusively 
^ by males. Women represent less than 1 percent of the total enrollment 

in these programs. , 

5. Trade and industrial programs are attende</ almost exclusively 
by males. The representation of women in T. & I. courses/other than 
cosnietolog}\ is less than 3 percent. Other programs are attended ex- 
clusively .or predominantly by females. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics has this data and 
* is conducting a more detailed analysis of the data we colkct which 
will, when completed, be available tor public distribution. Without a 
hard statistical analysis of the results of our survey we have drawn 
two very broad conclusions from the data we have examined : ' 

First, the number of single-sex institutions is quite small, but the 
number of institutions serving one sex predominantly is a matter of 
great concern. Most area \ocational schools, however, appear to have 
a reasonable balance of men and women students. 

The second inference is that although the admission policies of 
area vocational schools may not necessarily be discrimnatory on their 
face, discrimination may exist with respect to admission to course 
programs. This situation ma> well be more prevalent at the secondary 
level area vocational school, where admission is influenced by allotting 
slots to various sending high schools. It is at the high school level 
vocational schools where single-sex courses seem to be most pro- 
nounced. 

The comparative figiires suggest that there is greater freedom-of- 

* career j^hoice and opportunity for minorities and women in post- 
secondar} vocational education. This can be accounted for, I believe* 
by the singleness of purpose of postsecondary vocational institutes, a 

« purpose wnich is to prepare people for jobs, now,, whereas at the high 

schooj level, vocational education is one part of a total education pro- 
gram which serves a far broader function. 

In light of the information' and experience ^gained during the 11 
preliminary^ reviews, jind the purvey data covering identified schools, 
OCR decided at the beginniitg'of this fiscal vear to schedule 40 onsite 
compliance reviews of area vocational schools. The purpose of the re- 
views is« of cours,e to determine whether discriminatory practices 
exist, both in regard to race and sex. However, of the 15 reviews 
initiated or completed thus far, most have been primarily concerned 

* with title VI issues, a pattern which, as I suggested earlier, will per- 
sist itntil, the title lA regulation is approved and the broad legal 

requirements are finalized. 
» 
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• fcoSh^rSS/?'^^*^^ a more * 

^.tTH-^t, +1 I" vocational education and. OCR exoerts 

t?oW^ ^'"'f been directed to the-f^ew of ar4a voca 

iZnt±°1fC\[W^^^^ *f-* 5nstitutir compriroSTa 
t¥e ?nnnf? 2™ational education programs. Since 1973, as part of 

20^ separate institutions, simultaneously. And the Saf tLv^f 

- SIS . ^ ^^''^'^e ^^^^'^ f'^ds, is staggeri^ 
thF^SbilifTnf Office of Education, 

pnate State officials agree'to provide relevant alL 3 f « *PP"'- 

'1So4rP"'"4^ vocSBdISlndt thelrluriteioT 
In. short, by means to surveys and initial reviews (V^^ w ' 

gSi^SfoqTesSr"^'.'^^^^"^ I 

- ,,Mrs^p,Thankyou,Sir;Holmeg. • " , 

guchanan, Trould you have any questions to proDourid? 
BuoHAjTAX, Tiant you, Mada^n^ChairpersoS. ^ 
i^f'r^S* i* *'°^.P*«^^^o"^ent^o« that OCR IS drveloDTn^ fB^ 

awi- vwational schools- on a school-by-school ba^s and frlV fC" 

^i^w-^?fi TV" ^ JiKe to JoUo^ iip^ 6n IB connection with Teviews «n 

Mr. BtTCHANAN. I -wonder, do vou have anv nlans fnr 
workshops Of consiiltatioji prog^ams^v§h VnTtV A f ^ 
:them.un5ex^^ titlelXte^^ , 
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, Mr. Holmes, Yes. N'ot OCR solely, but in conjunction TOtli,tie Of- 
^ ,fice,of .Education. Once the title IX regulations have been, finalized 
and issuc^j it would be our hope to meet with the States as well as 
^Ipcal, education officialships on a continuing basis to explain, the re- 
quirements of the law^ to tneW. ^ ^ , - 

'We have, qver. the last several ^ears, engaged in a great deal of 
such meetings. Following the j^ublication of the proposed regulations 
las^'summer for title I a. the QCE lield 12 public briefii>g meetings 
nalionyide for the purpose of informing the public and the- education 
officials.- ; - l - - • V " 

.1 might indicate the public briefings were widely attended by St^ite 
and Jbigher education (wBcials to brie£ them on the proposed regula- 
, tions and to.afltord them an understanding of the "propsed reguJatioiis 

sa that we might i:eceiye some of their well-inforiflSd comments on. . 
" the proposed regulations,'^ but it is essential, as I mentioned, Mr. 
. Buchanan, in. the last paragraph of jny testimony, with 20,000 insti- 
tutions, it is esseiitial for us to obtain the full and complete coopera- 
tipn.6f State and IcKjal educatioii pffiiciajs., ^ ^ • * „ - 

. Our ho;^ is that , there „wiH be substantial voluntary compliance 
with title IX. We just do not haveu staft'of sufficient size to investi- 
gate on a continuing and routine l)asis every , institution in the. 
y coiuitiry.''. ' ^ / , ; ; ^' r ; " "^^"^'^ "^"^ ?^ ' V " ' ' 

VM^.; Bttcha^kan^ Xw-u^^ "staggering" and it would ap- 

-^^^^..jiearj^ jofJixejiumberL.of-^institutiori^^ 

terras of the niagiaitude of the prbblein.^We are dealing here not with 
the minority, but I telieve^ the majority of the U.S. population. ^The 
ij^pical situation is becoming that of % t^o- working-parent ^family 
and there are mdny women who are heads of households and respon- 
sible, not only for. theiriselveSx^but for childre^^T^et from, all the* sta- 
tistics that I have seen concerning this most critical area of ^vpcatipnal 
education, since most women do not. go on for a college degree or ad- 
vanced degree, it would apear that tne ma^itude this problem is . 
staggering in terms of a job that must be done, since all of the statis- 
-.±ije5,,pQintJP_a>ituatiQa.thatJ^^ 

. , Would you agree f ' / ^ 

J^lb I dotfi^ fhint there is aij^ quesfion^^r.'Buc'hanan. T ^ 

also thinlf this is not. just a. ^vil eights problem, hut it is also an edu- . 
catiohal problem and the problem of traditional sex* role stei%otyp- 
' i^g.. It is a yery large Job, 1 think when we hear t^timony from peo- 
ple at JTIE and vocational educalipn at OEO, and it indicates the 
extent of the problem and the need td move on various fronts and ^ot 
jt^- irom^ a civil, rights" compliance agency to address the problem 
ahd attempt tojiyer^^ ' j ^ ! _ 

/^Mfsr^tok. If "the gentJem^ to the gentlemakii froni " 

lUin^^ w?ighthaye^hi9 jira 

reCuni t6 you, ^ ^ ; ' , * . 

. MrVBrcHAXAxrr,*^^ :i /' i] . 

Mr. Simon. I have one general question. I realize the basis of these 
hearini^ primarily is on sexual discrimination, but I gather that 
racial qiscrimination is a disappearing factor in vocational educa- 

„tion,uQrj$JMt.an„updEair»inference.^i^ . 



- • " t^^-S^^^ interested in ti^y-Veactions vou might have\ . 

• ' *.\rr-' 1 think'it y^msins a proWem. I think -it is a problem 

- f hat IS bemg somewhat ^fealt with in. the;<;ountry/We have attempted, 
■ m the review^ of areff vocational, schools that we have undertaken, 
• S**' 7^\^^ at the schools and discussing matters with the school 

qmcials^ to consider both our responsibilities under title VI, the non- 
discnmuiation requirements of Federal law based on race, as well as 
responsibilities under title lX " 
■■ W^e have found brbblems in nuffiber^of these schools with regard' 

. to race issues. I think,our primary area is in. the employment, on 
»-the employnient side, Ify. Simon, with regard to minority faculty and 
instructora in. yocationil schools. I thiiii the opportunities for-oni- 
:nonty,students to enroll in vocational schools has increased signifi- 

. caiitly though m recent jreara. -. " ■ 

" ' ii^f^' would appear to'be a greater sensitivity in 

that ^-rea on the i^art of school administrators than there, is in the 
area -of sexual discnmmation. Is that correct, or is that -not an ac- 

t curate statementf - r - .• • ^ ; . : ., 

- Mr. Holmes. I would; la& reluctant to attempt to characterize, the 
degree of sensitivity of area vocational educators, but I think what 
we had had--well, we hive had 10 years of experience under Fed- 
?.™^?ondiscriminatiqri law in the area of race, title VI. Title IX 
is a reMivelj^ new 1^7?:. The problems of race discrimination as a 
r^ult of that^ I think, have been more efi^ctively addressed by the 

^ «du<»tion^»mmiinities the areas x)f sexdiscidnrinatioff, TJteourae. 
,^,f"lorcing title IX we are hoping to change that, and that there 
,wiU be an mcreasmg level of sensitivity to tissues of sex discrimina- 
.,xion.v ; , - • " • »,,■*., " ■ ■ 

_Uy. SuioN. Tliank you. .1 have no further questions, .Madam 

- - Chairpereon.; . * - — -j- ■ " - - * , % - - - 

MiN-K. Mr, Buchanan/do you haf e to. leave or would you 
Jifee to ask a few more questions? You may have another 5 minutes, 
ifyou wish, and then! wiirbegin my series. 
Mr. BtrcHANA jr. Thank you very niuch, Madam Chairperson. 

-^,-^^.pa?e- 4-, Mr. Holmes, yon mentioned, "that the admission of 

___»t«dents:in the secondary level area^vocational schools is frequently 
based, on a' quota, system whereby each sending high school is allowed 
a certain number of applicants^ . . \ - • - . > 

Toif Mty^this meritsdose attention. What, does OCB intend to do 
about „ • y^^u'geared to move'-Tjrhen the President 'signs ? 

Mr. HoLMSs.. The experience, w^ lmve had, yon will find an area 
Toeational School may have live oi: sixio-called feeder high schools 
and they accept or receive students from.fhose higlf schools, l^en 

.mJiaye. conducted, the review^,„the limited, number of reviews -.we 
have undertaken, thus far, at area vocational schools we have neces- 
saply^^onj to the sendingr high schools, the feeder high schools, to 
interview faculties and school administrators and counselors at those^ 
schools to try to -get a grip or better-understanding as, to the patterns 
-tjiat may emprge from the 'referrals or the recommendations by 
;c9ungelors m the sending high schools to studentsi who hiay desire to 

.•«go to an area .vocational school. 



So a part of our review is not just to'focu^ on the area vocational 
school itself, but also to gb to visit, talk with admiSiistrators and 
counselors at the siding high schools^* ^ • 

^ Mr. BucHAXAX* On page 10, you mentioned that States might help 
in assuring cgmpliance of the vocational education schools. Are you 
proposing to shift some responsibility to the States and if so, are 
they equipped to carry out this kind of enforcement? 

Mr. HoLMKs, Well, the States,, we sometimes forget that the State, 
education agencies have , f reqijetitly been a recipient of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance and thus each »State has an obligation to assure 
nondiscrimination on the basis of rkce or sex. ' *• 

One of our objectives, both in title VI and also in title IX areas, 
IS to work more closely, cooperatively and, hopefully, more effec- 
tively with State education officials as wo pursue, the civil rights 
problems at the local education level in States. I do not think that 
the Federal Government can accede to the States, and .that may not 
be the prop^- word, but turn our responsibilities over to the States, 
but certainly they can assist us in securing or carrying out the con- 
gressional intent in the race and discrimination areiirand we want to 
enlist their cooperation, not precluding an individual, of course, the 
right to complain directly or brin^ information directly to the at- 
tention of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Buchanan. You have mentioned the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, the number^of students, your limited personnel and the fact that 
you are developing the skills and the tools to deal with an enforce- 
ment program. Are you doing anything at this point toward enf ore- 
ing title IX or are you waiting for the President to> sign? 

Mr. Holmes. We ate, to a limited extent, Mr. Birch"anan,<enforQing 
title IX. We have acted on approximately 50 percent^ I am advised^ 
of the title IX complaints that have come to our attention and h«,ve 
resolved 50 percent of the individual complaints. In connection with 
these reviews that we undertook at area vocational schools where we 
saw problems that were clearly in violation on the face of the statute 
of title IX and we brought those problems to the attention of the 
appropriate school officials and, they, in most instances, I. think in all 
instances, moved to correct those problems. 

We have not^moved to the informal administrative enforcement 
or fund-termination stage with any school district under title IX* 
and I am advised that, absent a procedural regulation for title IX,, 
that we could not, but I have been pleased thus far with the extent' 
of voluntary compliance that has been taken by educatoi^ when a 
title IX problem has been pointed out to them. 

Mr. BuCHAXAX. Well, that is very encouraging. I must say that I 
per^nally like that modus operandi. I felt xn this whole area that 
educators are often not the most guilty parties and so long as you 
can get voluntary compliance, it seems to me that is the right route 
to go first, even with the establishment of rights. ; 

1 personally have found that a very good pattern so long as you 
are getting results. . > 

Mr. Holmes. It seems to help when somebody is aware of thfe fact 
"that there is a sanction such as fund termination and that encourages 
compliance. . . 
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Mr. BucHAXAX. Thank you, Madam Chairperson. 
Mrs. Mink. Mr. Hall, any questions? 
Mr. Hall. No questions. 

' hJ^t'^'ff^^^^- t ^^"^ questions I iwould like to direct oft be- 

r ° members who are unable, to be here. Mr. Pressler had been 
here earlier and had to depart for another committee and requested 
that 1 ask these two .questions, which I will put together. 

Une qliestion is, what specific action programs/are there to get 
more women involved in programs such as diea^echanics, and the' 
^rlSc"^ program,- and another is ^h»t specific action pro- 

^nnm-'^i ^ '""'"^ ""^^ involved iVprograms such as home 



Mr. Holmes Madam Chairperson, I may have to defer to my 
colleagues in the education- arm of HEW, OE, and NIE- on that 
where a great deal, I know, is being done presently in NIE in terms 
of studies and providing documents, options, what-have-you, papers 
of a technical assistance nature. ' j . 

«r2"J '•^possibilities in OCR have gone primarily to looking, in these 
area vocatioYial schoo s rather as to patterns that may develop in coun- 

fe^^''"T^l-*'}^^"]' ?^ ^i^s^^ mechanics, and what-have-you. 
, lhat IS, 1 think, adnwttedly an extremely difficult area to deal with 
'J^^T" a compliance agency is concerned, to try to obtain the 
evidence or the factual information that would indicate that people 
are discnminatorily being discouraged from taking this type 'of 
courae or those tvpes of, courses. - ^ , 

Thus far, with our limited experience, our focus has been on pro- 
gram descriptions and manual descriptions which might indicate 
the courees are for boys only or girls only and requiring them to drop 
such references from manuals and any other types of barriers that 
might be erected ui a formal overt or blatant manner against females 
participating m a male course or males in a traditionally female 



I would like to defer to OE and NIE in attempting to respond to 
specific programs in that area. , ^ 

Mrs Mink. I think Mr. Pressler's interest concerned what vour 
oftce has done with respect to action programs to encourage the edu- 
cational svstems^throughouf the country to provide these programs 
and to adopt affirniative action. I don't think we are interested in 
studies and research and that kind of thing, but I think we are in- 
ter^ted m compliance with the concept of open participation and 
°PP2E^"ni]ies, which I gather is your Agency's responsibility 
and not NIE and other agencies? ^ J f 

r.^^' "^A^^J^l J ?^ certainly our responsibility. Madam Chair- 
person. 4.S I indicated m partial response to the question, our efforts 
in connection with reviews and where we note the classes, or course 
programs are exclusively male or female or predominantly so, are to 
the school systems a possible compliance problem. 

Mys. Mink. How many such notices have you sent pointing out 
such posable violations of the law? , f b 

* Mr. JHdLiEs. I could not say. 

Mrs. MftfK, Well, give us a rough estimate, 10, 100, 1,00P? 
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Mr. HoLMKs. \V<* conducted rcivicvvs of five States of area vocational 
schools, as I mentioned in my testimony. We have conducted thus 
far, well, that was in fiscal 1974 and in fiscal 1975, we have conducted 
15 area vocational technical school reviews and we have corresponded 
with institutions in those 5 States and with respect to 11 individual 
schools. 

Our rej^ional offices have, as I indicated, Madam Chairperson, re- 
solved approximately 50 percent of the title IX complaints coming 
to their attention. Many of them may be in this urea of the 112 com- 
plaints we received in the last 6 months of calendar 1974 by our Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Division, title IX complaints, and approxi- 
mately 40 to 45 percent of those complaints were resolved. 

Mrs. MixK. So what is happening to the balance of the complaints, 
which in one case is 50 and the other case is 55 perc-ent. A\Tiat is the 
current overall status of the complaints tvhich are not voluntarily re- 
solved between your office and the system ? r> 

Mr. Holmes. As I indicated, the complaints tliat have been in- 
vestigated by us have, by and large, been voluntarily resolved. If 
they have not bec^n voluntarily resolved, once the procedural regula- 
tions to title IX are finalized, we will move to administrative en- 
forcement proceedings against those educational institutions. 

Those complaints that have not been Tnvestigated by us thus far, we 
will attempt to investigate in connection with our general compliance 
priorities during fiscal 1976 and hopefully early, when we expect to 
have the filial title IX regulations. 

Mrs. Mink. Are you requesting school svstems to develop affirma- 
tive action plans with regard to therrvS^itdoMl education programs? 

Mr. Holmes. The proposed title IX regulafibns do not require the 
development of proposed title IX regulatiojjs — rather, do not re- 
quire development of affirmative action pl^HS by educational institu- 
tions. They are consistent with title VI regulations which require, 
of course, remedial or corrective action plans to correct identified 
instances of discrimination and then permit the institutions to volun- 
tarily adopt so-called affirmative action plans in order to overcome 
or to increase the levels of services provided on employment to women 
or minorities who previously had limited opportunities for participa- 
tion in a school system. 

Toyihswer your question, to specifically answer your question, 
neither the title VI regulation that has been in existence for a num- 
ber of years nor the proposed title IX regulation lequire educational 
institutions tg develop affirmative action plans. 

Mrs. Mink. In the case of the many thousands of complaints. I 
am sure your office has received w ith regard to sex discrimination 

Mr. Holmes. May I correct you there, Madam Chairperson, we 
have not received many thousands of complaints. In the past or 
since title IX was enacted, we have received 254 sex discrimination 
title IX complaints in the Higher Education Di^ion— this year in 
1975, interestingly, in the higher education area th^re have been only 
L7 title IX complaints filed with the Office of Civil Rights. 

In our Elementary and Secondary PMucation Division we received 
several hundred between July 1, 1974 and December 1974— we re- 
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^^^'^ui ^ <^omplaints, so the level of complaints is not presently in 

• -J c^^"^^' ^^'^ anticipate, of course, when the title IX refla- 
tion finalized, the ie\el of complaints \\ill substantially in^ease. 

Mi^ MiXK. With respect to ^our jurisdictional responsibility 
undetf the Civil Rights Act, ha\e \o6 not received thousands of com^- 
plaints with rc»spert to sex discrimination in the educational svstem? 

Mr. Holmes. S'o. 

>I|b. ^f TVK. Specifically in higher education I 
Mr. Holmes. You are including the Executive Order 11246? 
- Mrs. Mink. Yes. 
Mr. I^oLMEs: Pres<*ntly the le\el of complaints in that area, I think, 
bver the last sever-! years aboht or 600. I don't mean^o argue 
this point. >fadam Chaiipvi^on, but I ain.saving that the level 
sex discrimination complaints received bv our office over the last 
feveral years has not. huich to m\ surprise, reached the thousands 
evel. ' 

/t-pr^^^^'^' ^'^^ account for that? AVhen we are told that 
jhKOC i> stamped by thousand- of raK'?. how is it that vour office 
;is not involvt»d in this issue and it is onlv coming to reali'ze the ex- 
tt-iit and nature of our problem ? ' 

* Mr. Holmes. The Oflice of Civil Rights is verv much involved in 
the issue, Madam Chairperson. 

Mrs. Mink. Well, let me make my question more pointed. With 
respect to those complaints you have 'received, how many ha^x ended 
in the termination of Federal funding to the institution involved? 

Mr. H^LM»«». Are you referring to title IX complaints? 

Mrs, MiKK. Xo, your overall responsibilities of all Executive 
orders and the Civil Rights Act, 

Mr. HoLMF.^. Xo higher education institution has had its Federal 
financial assistance terminated as a result of sex discrimination com- 
plaints? 

Mrs. MixK. Is this 'because no cornpfaint was in vour view con- 
sidered justified? 
Mr. Holmes. Xo, not at all. 

Mrs. Mink, What is the reason for failure to invoke this extraor- 
dinary relief? 

. ^^J' '^^^ primar}- reason is once we have concluded there 

is discrimination in a case t^ji^it, bv and large, the discrimination is 
eliminated by the institution, 

Mrs, Mink. Is this true in the cases I have been attempting to 
pursue witli respect to the University of Hawaii ? 

Mr. HoLMF^. I am not sure of allof the cases. Madam Chairperson, 
but I will ,be glad to submit for the record the status of those cases 
I am familiar with, I think the Ahramson case, is that correct? 

Mrs. Mink. Yes, 

Mr, Holmes. It is being handled bv the Equal Emplovmeht Op- 
portunities Commission, ' 

Mrs. Mink. Under what circumstances was jurisdiction taken frot 
your office and given to that Commission ? 

Mr, HoLMF^^, The EEOQ had undertaken an investigation of the 
complaint and as a result of discussions between our regional San 
Francisco office and the regional EEOC office, it was concluded that 
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the EEOC would CQiitiuue to prosecute the complaints although OCR 
had done an investigation and had reached a conclusion with regard 
to the complaints. 

Mrs. MiXK. Are we going to get into ^milar difficulties on juris-, 
diction in diealing with title IX? 

Mr. Holmes. I certainly think we will not in the nonemployment 
area, because the EEOC does not have any jurisdiction .there. In the 
employment area there is need and we have already h^gun discus- 
sions with E;E0C as well as OFCC at the Department of Labor to 
work out agreements to insure that one agency knows where the other 
one is and that there is not duplication of effort in the investigation 
of complaints. ' ^ 

Mrs. MiKK. On this I am really very much interested in your con- 
cluding ^paragraph where you state that because of your surveys 
and reviews you came to realize the extent of the problem and that 
you are fully prepared to play a strong role in helping to correct 
this situation. . . ^ 

Could yQu amplify specifically what strong role you intend to 
follow? 

Mr. Holmes. Our role is to enforce the provisions of title^ IX, lo 
conduct reviews of recipient institutions, to identifj] problems of sex 
discrimination, to call those problems to the attention of recipients, 
to get correction of tlic problem, and if there is a failure to cprrect 
it, move to terminate Federal financial assistance. 

Mrs. Mink. SuDDOsing an individual in a lojpal school system be- 
lieves-thereis,sexiiasin„tha^educationaLpolicies .of their locaLschc^l 
system, w}i&t kind of grieyance pnx^edure is now provided under the 
regulations which have been subm^itted and how would that individual 
process that complaint in order to get your strong involvement so 
that the matter could be corrected? 

Mr. Holmes. There presently are no grievance procedures in place 
with re^rd to recipients of Federal financial assistance, 

*Mrs. Mink. With respect to title IX, the proposed regulation, 
what procedures are outlined ? 

Mr. Holmjs. In the proposed regulations there is no reference to 

frievance procediires. If you are reterring to the final remilation that 
as been transmitt'ed to the President by Secretary Weinberger, I 
with all*due respect regret I am not prepared t^ discusc that docu- 
ment, which is an internal documenl, presently between HEW and 
• the White House, 

Mrs. Mink. J^ardon, I didn't getf^ou? response. ^ * 
In your view, there is no provision in the regulations that have 
l>een submitted to the '\VlTite' House covering title IX to deal with 
grievance proc<*Hnrps? * • " 

. Mr. Holmes. I s^id that in the proposed regulations published by 
HEW in June of 1974 there was fio provision for grievance pro* 
cedures. 

> Mrs. Mink. T\Tiat is the current status of that^ issue wth respect 
. to the regulations that are now pending before the White House? 
Mr. Holmes. As an inadequate response to that question you posed. 
Madam Chairperson, I indicated I am not prepjired, with all^ due, 
respect and consideration-rl am not prepared to discuss what is or 
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the EEOC continue to prostcute the complaints although OCR 

had done an in\estitration and had reached a conclusion vwith regard 
to the complaints. 

Mrs. Mink. Are we going to get into dmilar difficulties on juris-, 
diction in dealinj/ witli title IX? 

Mr. HoLMJj^. I certainl\ think we will not in the nonemployment 
area, because tlie EKOC does not have any jurisdiction there. In the 
employment area there is need and we ha\e already begun discus- 
sions with EEOC as well as OFCC at the Department of Labor to 
work out agreements to insure that one agenc\ knowb where the other 
one is and that there 15 not duplication of eSort in the investigation 
of complaints. 

Mrs. Mink. On this I am really very much interested in your con- 
cluding paragraph where you state that because of vour surveys 
and reviews \ou came to realize the e.xtent of the problem and that 
you are fully prepared to play a strong role in helping to correct 
this situation. • 

Could you amplify specifically what strong role you intend to 
follow? 

Mr. HoLM>:s. Our role is to enforce the provisions uf title- IX, to 
conduct re\iews of reci|iient institutions, to identify problems of sex 
discrimination, to calf thb^ problems to the attention of recipients, 
to get correction of tlit problem, and if there js a failure to cprrect^ 
it, move to terminate Federal financial assistance. 

Mrs. Mink. Supposing an iridmdual in a local school system be- 
lieves there is sex bias in the ^3ucatioral policies of their local school 
system, what kind of grievance procedure is now pro\ided under the 
regulations which have been submitted and how would that individual 
process that complaint in order to get your strong involvement so 
that the matter could be corrected ? 

Mr. HoL3iEs. There presently are no grievance procedures in place 
with regard to recipients of Federal financial assistance, 

Mrs. Mink. With respect to title IX, the proposed regulation, 
what procedures are outlined ? 

Mr. HoL^VEs. In the proposed reerulations there is no reference to 
• grievance procedures. If you are reierring to the final repilation that 

has been transmitted to the President By Secretar\ einberger, I 
with all due respect regret I am not prepared tn fli5;cu33 that docu- 
meiu, which is an internal document, presently between HEW and 
the White House. 

Mrs. Mink. Pardon, I didn't get vour response. 

In your view, there is no provision ii> the regulations that have 
been submitted to the White House covering title IX to deal with 
grievance procedures? 

Mr. Holmes. I said that in the proposed regulations published by 
HEW in June of 1974 there was no provision for grievance pro- 
cedures. 

Mrs. MiKK. AMiat is the current status of that, issue with respect 
to the re^ulatiujib that are now pending before the 'White House? 

Mr. KuLMKii. As an inadequate response to that question you posed. 
Madam Chairperson, I indicated I am not prepared, with all due 
respect and consideration — I am not prepared to discuss what is or 
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wSeHouir reKnlation,transn,itt<Yl from HEW to the 

of Hi^herSucat'^ '''' P"^''^^'^''^ ^'^'^ 

>rr iroiAiKs The title IX reirulation that has Ix-en transmitted bv 
Secretary ^^ emlx-rger to P,-esident For,), to the Wh.te Houi^^ hi not 
been released pnbl.cly by the Federal Government. 

mI^Ho™ A-' " l^* "''^ released? Is it not public information? 
iJ.k.) ^"T advised ,.s it is not. It represents an 

dent tr /^^u^^^u'"" ^'■""5 ^^^"^^^'^^ "KW to the Presi- 
t puWich-'re'liS.^"""- -"--^ -i'J 

^ ^°"s,'d^'" irrepnlar that re^ilations which 

^I^iSn l?n P^iL"'- ""V^^fo'^ P<^ndinp final stapes otpromul- 
pation. woiihl not be cons. lerea\n„blic record, and it is mv nhUtion, 



pation. would not be consi 
certainly to pursue this ma 



It may well, requife sorn^ formKl action on the part of the com- 
'"Mr HorZTl''"' ?r §^^'«t'on^roduced For the commiuS. 
ne^tinn ;f f \? f' ^hairn^^n. in that con- 

nection. and I alluded t/ 1( earlier when the proposed title IX 
repula^ion was issued by (he Department on June 20 1974. that the 

' t^ndeJS'*.^]^'''' ^ "^T « .mpreced;nted move, ex- 

tended the 30-day comment period to approximatelv 120 days to 

-Solifl me public as possible tb respond and'pro- 

cZ^.w!Jio'''"'"Kt-^u*° -^^ Department. The Department further 
conducted 12 public heanngs in major cities throupLut this co^lntr^• 
DroDri^-^iH^°^ .nforming the public as to the provisions of the 
proposed title IX regulations, the result of that effort. 

Mrs. Mink. Well. I am fully aware of that, but when final ref- 
lations^ are put together by the Department. I think the public^s 

Tec '.r ^^Z^ "^^^^ forward to the ^^Tiite House. I will 

pass that for the moment. • 

Mr. Quie, any questions? 

Mr. QriE. Yes. I have a few. 

Let me ask you. Peter, has anybbdy asked vou about the Casev 
amendment adopted m the House bill ? ' • 

Mr. HoLifES. Yes. ^^^-^ 
Mr. QriE.JIave ygu already answered that question? 
fhSL ^'O' P'^^^wse me-Mr. Quie. noWdy asked me Hwe at 

Mr QriE. mat if that is adopted by the other body, the Senate 
and becomes law? One, what witi it. do to the regulations that aiS 
now in the mite House? Would you have to draw^them back and 
rework them again ? • ' 

reglaTa'Sons?^''* ^''''^ ""''""^^ ^""^'^ *° '"'^^'^ ^'^^ 

Mr. Holmes. Congressman Quie. the effect of the Casey amendment, 
as 1 read it. would be. one. to say that single se.x physical education 
courses will continue to be permitted, and. -two. that professional 
fraternities and sororities could continue to remain single sex orca- 
nizations. But Congre^, as you recall in the Bayh amendment last 
December, has written in e.xemption for social fraternities and soror- 
ities from title IX and it is part of the law right now. 
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That would be effecti\e as of th^Tasey amendment. The proposed 
regulations had interpreted titirT3?as requiring the integration of 
physical education courses as/well as professional and business fra- 
ternities and sororities. That! was the position of the Department 
with re^^ard to the propo^d^regulation. 

We think that as a pneral matter there was a great deal of com- 
ment, not so much with regard to professional fraternities and soror- 
ities, but there was a great deal pf comment regarding requirements 
for physical education classes and I think, as a general matter, with- 
out getting into the details of it, the final title IX regulation ac- 
curately and satisfactorily addresses man\ of the concerns, I think, 
raised by a yast mafority of the House of'Representatiyes in passing 
the Casey amendment. ' 

Mr. Qnz. So the regulations already permit single sex physical 
education, is that what you say? 

Mr. Holmes. No, I didn't" indicate that, Mr. Quie. I indicated I 
felt that without proyiding, or rather, with continuing to cover under 
title IX physical education couFSes, that the way the final regulation 
has been dmfteU, that we have adequately and satisfactorily ad- 
dressed many of the concerns. 

One ol the concerns I understand that was being expressed is the 
covering physical education clases and- the possible requirement for 
locker roon:i facilities and showers to be integrated. Of cuurse, under 
the statute itself there is an exemption for personal privacy and there 
has been no suggestion by tha Department of locker '^rooms and 
showers and toilet facilities being integrated. 

Mr. QriE. But if the Casey^ amendment is adopted, you will in fact, 
have^ to change the regiilations, is that not correct, "because vou do 
not permit single facilities? 

Mr Hot MRS. We interpret title IX, Mr. Quie, as covering phvsical 
education classes in the proposed regulauun and in the final regula- 
tions and I say that as a general matter. A^ I read the Casey amend- 
ment, it, in effect, says vou exempt physical classes from "title IX. 

Mr. QriE. So you would have to chai\ge the regulations to do that? 

Mr, HoL3n:s. Yes, I think that is a safe assumption. 

Mr. QriE. How did yon get into covering physical education in the 
first place? Is there any Federal support of physical educatipn 
programs? 

Mr. HoL^fES. Is there any direct Federal support? 
Mr. Quie. Yes. 

Mr. PIoLMEs. Well, for physical education programs, not to rhy 
knowledge, and this goes to tfie Carger point, the issue of the defini- 
tion of a prograpi or activity under title IX. Of course, the Depart- 
ment's position in the proposed regulation to title IX was that non- 
discrimination reqii^i;ements of title IX applied, not orrly to those 
rograms or activities receiving direct Federal financial assistance, 
lit those programs or activities pr extracurricular activities that 
were being administered by a federally assisted school system. 

The theory, of course, i^' that, take a race issue, that an otherwise 
nondisoriminator>' school system, sa\ a progranv supported directly 
with elementar>- and s:^condar\' education funds, wouldf not be*truly 
a nondiscriminatory-^ system if the student, ot mi^ioritV student 
rather, were prohibited from participating in physical education 
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courses or other curricuNar activities supported and sponsored by the 
school ^stem. 

Mr. QriE.-If the Congress cleared this matter up so vou would 
only be permitted to have jurisdiction over programs that were di- 
rectly funded by the Federal Government, would that result in sub- 
stantial changes in your regulations? 

Mr. Holmes. I think that the answer is ''yes/' The proposed regu- 
lation, of course, addressed the entire education spectrum. It is not 
just specifically those programs directh receiving Federal financial • 
assistance. 

Mr. Qxnz. Going on in^ur testimony, vou mentioned that vour 
plan hdcj 40 complianc^re^iews of vocational schools. "^^Tien'you 
miew those vocational schools, will vou be doing that under title * 
IX? u ill that be the major focus? 

Mr. Holmes. It will be both titles VI and IX. I would like to 
mention here we would hope in our enforcement in order to develop 
a balanced enforcement program between race and sex discrimination 
issues, that as u-e identify recipients to review, we would be pursuing 
joint reaufWs and, while we are at a local education agencv or at an 
area vocational technical school, attempt to review not only title VI 
national origin, but title IX sex discrimination issues, and' when the 
final regulation is adopted, section 504 issues pertaining to the phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped, \^hi:h is a new jurisdiction that the \ 
Office of Civil Rights has received. 

Mr. Qoiu Since you have sele<?ted 40, and there is a host of such 
schools, do you expect that review of the 40 will give you a pi-etty 
gwu picture of what the remainder is like and will have a safutar}^ 
effect on the remainder? Or, will you only bring about changes in 
those 40 since I assume that all of them have problems with title IX 
at the moment? 

Mr. HoLMT^s. I think the answer is "yes" to both questions. Con- 
gressman. An individual institutional revie\V, of course, will have an 
impact on thaft |ndiTidual institution. The information learned from 
undertaking fhat renew will assist us as we go down the road in 
articulating jjerhaps more specific ^idance to those types of institu- 
tions^^that is, area vocational technical schools, and tfius it will have » 
a spinonTlTTOitional type of effect as well. - " ^"^s. 

Mr. QriE. So far, have you required the States to givp\ssur:ir.ce ^ 
of compliance under title IX when they send in their State p!ans~for 

cf tne bthoois that are going to be funded under the State plan ? * 

Mr. HoLirES. Xo, not at this point. We cannot, the final procedural 
repilations, or the assurance form for title IX will refer to a com- 
mitment on^the part of the recipient to comply with the title IX 
statute as well as the regulation and since the regulation has not 
been finalized yet, we have not sought to obtain vet formal assur- - 
ances from the recipients. * 

O^e^the final regulation is in, we will be going thxo^ugh that 

Mr. QriE. You also, in your testimony, indicated the 21 schools 
that ore single sex education and the 132 schools that have enroll- 
nrients of more than 80 percent of one sex. Are those private voca- *- 
tional schools, or are they public as well ? 
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Mr. Holmes. I think thev are all public. 
Mr. Qnz. They are all public? 
Mr. Holmes, i es. 

Mr. QriE. A^id how long a period, of time will you be giving the 
21 schools that are single sex edncation to become or to change to 
coeducational? 

Then my second question is, what percentage will you want to 
bring those schools down to that are over 80 percent of one se.x? 

Mr. Holmes. With response or in response to the first question, 
we would ask, I think, for single sex education schools to take 
immediate action. I might mention in that connection that a num- 
ber of the schools have alreadv been contacted. I know that the six 
single sex education vocatiqnal schools in the State of Massachuisett^ 
have been contacted through the State board of vocational educa- 
tion and have agreed to eliminate their single sex admissions poli- 
cies effective this fall and thus two of the ^hools are presently 
admitting females and the remaining four of the six schools will be, 
for the first time, in September admitting females to those area 
vocational schools. 

With reorard to the question of what'^percentage would vou expect 
area vocational schools to come to or reach in terms of male-female 
racial composition, that is an extremely difficult Question to answer. 
That is without the Federal Government establishing some type of 
quota which we would not, of course, want to do. 

I think tha^^ as a goal we would ask the schools to look to the 
racial and male-female composition of the feeder high schools. Many 
M the vocational h\^h schools, I understand, are areawide anu iiiey 
are fed by five or six high schools in the area which will send stu- 
dents to that area vocational school for vocational education. 

That is their primary source. This is at the secondary level, not 
postsecondarv' area vocational schools, but secondar}^ high school 
level area vocational schools. That is their primarv 'source of stu- 
dents, thus I think you would ask them to look at "the male-female 
composition of. the individual feeder high schools and hope to de- 
velop with them a plan which we would hope, would have as an 
objective keeping some type of sexjiial balance, reasonable or ap- 
proximate sexual balance in those area vocational schools. 

piiat-you are getting here is into a difficult iirea. as I mentioned 
before you came in. You get into issues of counseling, and they are 
free-choice type of schools and students elect to go to those schools 
and it is extremely difficult under those circumstances to develop 
any set percentages. 

^^Tien you see a school that is 90 percent male, it Raises a question. 
Frequently such schools publish course mariuals and catalogs which 
are very blatant and overt in iu*=\i sexism, stronglv suggesting that 
the schools, and the nature of the programs a\ailable at the schools, 
are not available to the other sex students. ' . • 

That I thin^ dearly would be a violation. That then the school 
systems or area vocational schools would have to articulate clearly 
and^ disseminate clearly a nonscxist policv of admission to theiV 
institutions, ^ 

Mr. QriE. Will vou be using goals or ratios in vour requirement! 
jiot quotas, but goals or ratios? 
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Mr. HoLMKs. In connection with any tvpc of civil rights review, 
Congressman Quie. we neceasarilv have to look at percentages. We 
Jook at percentages of minority or female population and look at 
percentages of minority or female population in the scliool and if 
here IS substantial disparity, you ask the question. ^^What is leading 
to this disparity ? and as part of a. corrective action plan we would 
often ask the school system to sot as a goal, that their efforts rather 
be directed in attempting to eliminate the substantial disproportion 
between the number of females that might be enrolled in the school 
system and those that are being afforded opportunities to take a 
vocational or career-orien-ted type of course. 

Mr. QuTE. In the firsKpT^ce. vou mention 5.000 schools have pro- 
grams that are attended solely by one sex. Will vou be attempting 
to bring about the same ratio of sex in each of the courses that exist 
in the feeder high schools? 

^ Mr. Holmes. I don't think vou can do that, Mr. Quie. One thine 
IS to look at The total school itself and another is to look at the 
individual course offerings. I don't think that one could reasonably 
take the position that an auto mechanics course, for example, is 
going to be within a certain period of time 50 percent female or 50 
percent male. 

You have to, I think at the first level, assure' vourself the^e is no 
overt or blatant description of that course as be'ing for males onlv. 
At the second level, you have to look at the counseling process as 
best you can and it is a very difficult ai-ea from a civil rights stand- 
point to obtain evidence indicating, the factual evidence rather, in- 
dicatjng whether there is or js not discrimination. 

\V e would attempt to pursue these issues in terms of thos^ cases, 
particularly in the early phases of enforcement of title IX that are 
clearly overt, blatant forms of sexism, as I sav. where manuals or 
catalogs say, for instance, women or girl^ are discouraged from 
taking this eoui*be and are encouraged to take another course, and 
that influences the choices of the students. 

I think the ideal situation we are looking for in any type of com- 
pliance reviews IS that choice^ are not in a discriminatory manner 
influenced by officials of the school system or offidM communicj^- 
tions of the school system. 

Mr. QriE. From what you say. you will u^e ratios and goals in 
schools, but not ratios and ^poals in the courses in schools? 

necessarily in undertaking a civil rights review 
we wiij look at ratios. In a school svstem where an area vocational 
school IS oO percent female and 50 percent male, and an auto me- 
chanics couree is 100 percent male or 99 percent male, the existence 
of those statistics are going to raise questions. 

We will inform the school system that these are the statistics that 
you have and that we see. Why is this occurring? We will not ask 
them, to set a goal or a quota that auto mechanics courses should 
be oO percent female or 50 percent male. I don't think vou can do 
that because that is going to rely on the individual' choices of 
students. 

, When you look at the total composition of the schools, vou nm 
into the same problems. If the^ feeder schools of an area vocational 
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technical school arc, say, 50 percent male and oO percent female, 
and the area vocational school is 99 percent male, you introduce those 
statistics wd it raises the question* are females having an oppor- 
tunity, a nondiscriminatory opportunity to attend that area voca- 
tional technical school, and we would ask people on the basis of that 
statistical ovei-sipht to try to address the problems preventing the 
females from attending the area vocational school. 

I want to make it clear for the record that we are absolutely not 
talking in terms of any set quotas. I don't think you can do that 
and I don't think you should do thaL-.But the statistics, are impor- 
tant. The statistical information that we gatlier in surveying these 
1,50C schools is important in gaining at the first levet of analysis, 
some understanding of the natiite of the problems at 'these schools. 

Mr, QriE. Would I be correct that what you are after, that your 
use of ratios and goals, will be the same in courses as in schools? 

Mr. HoLMPS. That is right. 

Mn QriE. Well I have a question: How do you define "national 
origin"? 

Mr. Hoi.Mp. Traditionally the Federal Government has, or the 
Office for Civil Rights and" many of the other Federal agencies, 
have broken down their racial categories for data collection purposes 
as so: black, Spanish surnamed, Asian American, native American, 
other. National onjgin minorities, by and krge, \vere those groups 
that were not black or other. That is Spanish surnamed, Asian 
American or native American. t 

There is a broader definition, of course, of the national origin 
minority stnd that is any individual which, by virtue of their ethnic 
origin, may have been discriminated against. That could go for 
Jew, it could go for a French-speaking Canadian living in Vermont, 
an Irish American, what-have-you, but by and larg^ the focus, of 
course, of the Federal civil rights effort, which we think has been 
congressional intent, in the last 10 years, has been on those sub- 
stantial or large minority groups such as the blacks, Spanish sur- 
named, Asian American and native American. 

Mr. QuiE, Could you submit for the record your listing? 

Mr. HbLMES. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. QxHE. With all of the subgroups that fit within them? 

>f r l^ToT xrpc?. Yp«{. I was iii«;t advised, Mr. Quie, the major groups 
are on the form that we utilized in conducting the survey of 1,500 
area vocational technical schools and which I previously inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. QuiK. But the form does not list all of the subgroups, does 
it? The subgr(5ups come after they are listed in the '*other," isn't 
that correct? 

Mi. IIoLxrEs, Yes. We do not re(;eive statistics in our surveys, 
Mr. Quie. That is, we do not receive statistics in our survevs on 
anything but black, Spanish surnamed, Asian American, and native 
American, and thcfi the broad sixth 'category is "other.'' We clo not 
receive or analyze subgroup statistics in that "other'' category, but 
it is just reported to us as, this is the group of individuals in our 
school system that does not fall into these other four categories^ so 
it would be somewhat difficult to try to outline or delineate any 
subgroup. 
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oJf'"vS^^^" ?? ^'^^'^ 'hat? Because I have 

seen listed all of the groups that are included in that "other" 
category. 

<=.,^5* ^i'^^*',^- mv knowledge. I will be glad to check and 

supply for the record what we can obtain on that. There are a 
number of agencies, of course, in the business of collecting this data 
that It may well be that EEOC ov the Labor Dej)iutiiieirt has done 
such. 

[Information requested follows:] 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of the Secretary, , 

" ^, May 20, 191$. 

Memorandum 

^"'^.'Jl'fr"""!^^^ °? Elementary, Secoadarj- and Vocational Education, Com- 
TTrn,^'"^ ?° ^"^"^^ """"^ Labor, Houiie „f Representatives. 
From Peter E. Holmes, Director, Office for Civil Rights. 

bUDject: Add;tional information requested April 28, 1975 during hearlnes bv 
subcommittee member, Honorable-Albert H. Quie (R-Mlnnesota.) ^ ^ 
tJ^ln^u^'^A >°T^I' Q°'^'^<J"estions on radical/ethnic categories divides into 
i^nr/l *,^ T. ' by OCR in its own surveys, and (2) the 

efforts the Director, OCR is making in his additional capacity as Special Assistant 
to the secretary for Civil Rights to assist the remainder of the Srtnient^^ 

Krnnert r^^'^ ^■'"^b used^o analyze 

• whioThnl , "^^Pf t-^ent is meeting its responsibility to those groSps 

which have been the victims of historic discriminaton. 

«„™"'°5 ^i"^ Pfi' 0®" '°' Civil Rights is now bound, in Its own 
surveys, and for a period of approximately one year from last April, to use 
the categories and definitions set out in a memorandum from the Office of 

In fh,^'."* f"! ^J!''^'^ ^P'" a copy of which is attached. 

''""'^^.'u q"e.stion of sub-groups does not normally arise For ex- 

?e^ard toThe'^n*iiH.^'-''P/'^'.' ''^"""^ discrimination wUhout 

™r«nn«^t.2fn whether they were Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Cubans 

Zm^T nn^°°""^ countries of the Hispanic world, it normally 

suffices for OCR purposes to collect statistics on Hispanics, including all of the 
possible sub-gronps. On the other hand, were OCR to'^receTve a c„mpla?nt unde? 
I^llfl "'■«K'"K discrimination on account of national origin, Wause a 
grantee was servicing Puerto Ricans on a preferred basis, to the^hinent 
12ZZ\^^^\ °' investigating and resolving the com^^t 

"^"5 'f'^various sub-groups of the general Hispanic categoV? > 
*° **!f T?"^ P"*' Office for Civil Rights has taken the lead in an 
on P^Snn"fMt" F^"!^^"' Interagency Commrtte" 

on Education (FlpE), which, last summer, established an ad Tioc committee 
A"«Hf 0? ,?7^ ^^^IXf. categories. The ad hoc committee reported to FICE on 
!T? o .-.'xfl *^ nncTits recommendations do not differ significantlv from those 

mitV;:^"ricom^Tn^tionT' '"^^''^ °" '''' 

In this context, all agencies are free. If they 'wish, i„ split the five ma1or 
£n°Kf n ns many sub-groups as rney wish provided only that the arfav used 
cfflc l,i«nHp"^ / back into the five categoric... The category of "Asian and Pa 
ciflc Islander, for instance, can be subdivided into Chinese. Japanese, Korean 
Philipino, Hawaiian. Samoan and as many additional sub-groups as he inte?: 
ested agency wishes to examine separtel.r. It is. howe-er remilred that the 
agencies proceed in such a manner that all o( the sub-groursTn be total ed 
back into one compatible "Asian and Pacific islander" group. This means in 

™ «n?<fL'*"^i":?'M'^'"''*" °" A^'a" P"cl««^ Islander" sub. 

RToup, 80 as to avoid pushing anyone properly includable in "Asian and Pacific 

nnH A?! V«n V H ° - "l^"' """P"- SlmHarLT. the "American fnd Ian 

l?ent^ .'.H V a"' •l^"'-^"--^*"' into American Indians, Eskimos and" 
f it^ ' ? Amerlrnn Indians among tliem can be further subdivided bv 
Attach t **'^-P°'''"""'y °' tomung the category remains unimpaired 
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Executive Office of the Pbesident, 
* Office of Management and Budget, 
^ Washingtour D,C,, April ii, 1915. 

Reply to attn of : SPD/PDPianchon. 

Subject : Standard Racial/Ethnic Categories and Definitions. 

Mr. N0RBI8 W. Stonob, . < 

Director, Office of QovemmerU Relation, 

Department of Health, Educatioru, and Welfare, 

A meeting was convened on April 11, 1975 for the purpose of obtaining final 
agreement on the standard appllcatijii and usage of racial/ ethnic categories and 
definitions to be utilized by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) and the Office of Civil Rights (OCR), Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for all compliance reporting and recordkeeping requirements 
of the two agencies. The lack of such standardization has been the source of 
mounting criticism of the Executive Branch by members of the public and the 
Congress. In attendance at the meeting were representatives of the EEOC, 
the OCR, the General Accounting Office, and the Office of Management and 
Budget 

Agreement was reached on a standard set of racial/ethnic categories and de- 
finitions. The categories and definitions are consistent in concept with those rec- 
ommended by the Ad Hoc Committee on Racial and Ethnic Definitions of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) ; any differences con- 
stitute only minor revisions in nomenclature and description. The recommenda- 
tion of the Ad Hoc Committee represents the combined efforts of numerous 
Federal agencies to coordinate the development of common definitions for racial 
and ethnic groups to be used by all agencies in the collection of educational data. 

Th''^ categories, definitions, and lead-in paragraph which were agreed upon 
follows : 

Race/ethnic designations as used by the (agency name) do not denote 
scientific- definitions of anthropological origins. For the purpose of this 
report, an employee (student) may be included in the group to which he or 
she appears to belong, identifies with, or is regarded in the community as 
belonging. However, no persdn should be counted in more than one race/ 
ethnic group. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

A person having origins in any of the original peoples of North America. 
Atian or Pacific lilander 

A person having prigins in any of the original peoples of the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, or the Pacific Islands. TYAs area includes, for example, 
China, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

Black, not of Hispanic Origin 

A person having origins iiijany of the black racial groups. 

Hispanic t 

A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American or 
other Spanish Culture or origin, regardless of raqe. 

White, not of Hispanic Origin 
A person hnving origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 

Africa, the Middle East, or the Indian subcontinent 
This set of five mutually exclusive and exhaustive categories represents the 
minimum numbed of categories to be used. The five basic categories may be 
subdivide^ into more specific subgroups as required by agency needs, as long 
as the integrity of the original categories is maintained. If the subclassifica- 
tion does not include an exhaustive ser of .^tubcnteRories, one subgroup should 

be labeled,' "Other (name of category)" ar "Other (specify) 

depending oh the purpose of the* survey. 

The utilization of the standard categories and definitions extends to all re- 
porting/and recordkeeping requirements f(fr which "observer Identification" is 
suitable. This agreement does not extend to surveys which depend on respondent 
"self -identification.^ As a minimum first step, all^qual employment opportunity 
and civil rights compliance reporting required by EEOC and OCR of education 
institutions during the school year will utilize this standard reporting 
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Son ?s^aDo Lrl;^?. 'J n °' asenci^»^l.ich observer identi- 

schediUed Fur^hP^mL^l t'onipatible vfith l^ls format as they are 

scneduied Furthermore, t Is the Intention of OMB/SPD to extend this agree- 

SrUe h^af o\tln!^'""^^ ^'^^''^ ''^ - «PP«e 

George E. Hall. 
Chief, Social Stattiitirs Bran/'h. 
- ■ Statistical Policy DivMion.' 

Mr. QuiE. Thank you. • 
Mrs. MiN-K. Mr. Jeffords. 

t\onl: has adequately covwed my area of ques- 

from\J^7!f);3rf"VT 7^^ """'^ ^ h«^^ « ^«"Pl^ «^ questions 
trom Mr. Lehman, who liad expected to be here bv 10-30 but since 

l^Honr'-^'''' ^ r'^^. ''^'^ them. Once the title IX 4^ 
'£:Lr.s^:S^^^;f^ ^« - ^^^^-^^ ^^afr to hanSe 

t^^' P°'"* ^" ^r«dam Chairperson, be- 

Sr a^^-'-i" .^^^ ^""'J*^'' ^^"'•^•^'"^'^t «^ title IX, ^ith 
ocner aiiw.„.,i.,,o, that we have an adequate sta-ff. I would be ex- 

£ Ton/t"rm'"V° ^"^^^'^'^ ^''^ ^hat it iradequate fn 

Mrs. MiXK. How many additional ? 
finnJi tr^T^ wu ^1 ^" ^ffi^e ^o'- Civil Rights is 62 addi- 

proiam ol Jh^ nl! ^-'^n' f^'-r''^^^ ?^ ^^^^ section ?04 

^ Af the .physically and mentally handicapped. 

ftrea'^f £v^^ ■ -'''.P''^*" "V^-^^.V^ -VO" have conducted in the 
area of sex discnmination in vocational education, how many indi- 

iSon tho,o ^" 't^t ^"'■"^y^' '•^^^^^^ «^ the area schools, 

i> Ti""^*^ "th^'" th^"?^ which you discussed ? 
Mr. Holmes. Are vou talking about staff ? 

Mrs. MiXK. Professional staff, how many were involved in con- 
ducting the surveys that you testified to? ■ ^" 
^«no\w''*^''-''"^?"/°'l • t^"^ surveys, it has been primarily 
don Di visits. ' ' ^^^'"^"tary and Secondar? Educa- 

aroasl' Washington office or from your regional 

Mr. Holmes. From the Washington office. 

vofS^'in f^i^" o^ i-egional staff individuals been int 

voived in this survey? 

noJS^; "^^^ ^ ^^^'^"fy Madam Chair-* 

fn^?'- f"""^: the construction of the survey form, the mail- 
Vig of It out, receipt of it, and analysis of it, has primarily been" 
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done by two people in the Elementary and Secondary Educational 
Division in Washington. 

With regard to the on-site reviews that we have conducted of 
area vocational technical schools, they have involved representatives 
from our Washington office as well as from the regional office. 

Mrs. MiXK. How many individuals were involved in that review? 
Also, over what period of time? 

Mr. Holmes. About 20 individuals among our regional offices. 

Mrs. MixK. Over what period of time? 
^ Mr. Holmes. That was done in the first 6 months of 1974, I be- 
lieve. Approximately 20 people in the first half of fiscal 1975 rather 
were engaged in these onsite reviews of area vocational technical 
schools. I should note. Madam Chairperson, that that, of course, is 
a small part of the title IX activities that have occurred by our 
office, which has involved the better part of our elementary and 
secondary education staff as they have followed up as best as pos- 
sible on complaints and conducted some pilot reviews in the title IX 
area nationwide. / 

Mrs. MiXK. In the forthcoming fiscal year, how will these indi- 
viduals be further engaged, in this area of vocational education? 
Are they going to continue their reviews of other area schools and 
continue in the collection of further data and the conducting of 
additional surveys, ^or, as far as you are ^oncerned, has this aspect 
of the work been concluded? 

Mr. Holmes. Xo. By no means has it been concluded. We had 
projected some 40 AVtS reviews in fiscal 1975. We will not be able 
to complete all of those. We will continue those into fiscal 1976 and 
there is, without question, a great deal more work that must be done 
by our office in this area. 

We have simply taken a first look, if you will, at the nature of 
the problems and the statistical information. I think that we will 
have to, or we are in discussions with the National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics, and I think there is an ongoing ne^jfl for collec- 
tion of data regarding area vocational technical schools. ^ 

Mrs. MiXK. Well, if there are no further questions we thank ygu 
very much, Mr» Holmes, for your testimony and for your coopeni- 
tion in responding to the inquiries. I might sug^gest that there were 
otfier Members who wanted to be here, but could not revise their 
schedules when we had to recess this morning, and it may be they 
would want to forward further inquiries to your office. I would re- 
quest your cooperation with such inquiries, ^vhich will be included 
in the record — the questions together with your responses. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Holmes. Thank you. We will be glad to respond to any and 
all questions. 

Mrs. MiXK. The next witness is Dr. William Pierce, Deputy 
Commissioner for Occupational and Adult Education. Dr. Pierce, the 
statement indicates, is accompanied by Mr. Charles Cooke, Jr. 

Mr. Pierce. Mr. Cooke could not be here and I am accompanied 
by Ms. Sue Hause. 

Mrs. MiXK. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OP WILLIAM F. PIERCE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCA* 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY SUSAN HAUSE, SPECIAI, ASSISTANT TO THE 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEQIS^TION (EDUCATION) 

Dr. Pierce. Thank you, Madam Chairperson and members of the 
subcommittee. I welcome the opportunity to appear before this dis- 
tingtehed subcommittee to discuss sex discrimination and sex stereo- 
typin^in vocational education. My testimony this morning will 
focus oKmir perception of some of the most 'serious problems en- 
countered % women in vocational education; our past and present 
efforts to solve these problems; and our, future plans for additional 
action to eliminate all sex discrimination and stereotyping from 
vocational educaticfti. 

We are aware of many existing problems concerning enrollment 
of females in vocational programs. Some of these problems are: 

()ne: The concentration of women in four occupational areas— - 
health, consumer and homemakin|?, gainful home economics, and 
ottico occupations— and generally in the lower paying segments of 
tliese occupations. 

Two: The lack of flexible scheduling of programs which would 
offer women, particularly those who are heads of households and/or 
have preschool or schoolaged children, the opportunity to enroll in 
higher level skill training programs. 

Three: Guidance counselors atid guidance materials which pro- 
, mote sex stereotyping. 

Four: The traditional attitudes in our society, which are often 
reflected in our schools, that it is neither appropriate, important, 
or necessary for women to participate in traditionally male-domi- 
nated education programs. 

As I aAi sure most of you are aware, these and other problems 
often make it difficult for women to enter traditionally male domi- 
nated vocational programs which are of the greatest interest to 
- tvomen, which afford them the greatest opportunity for career ad- 
vancement, and which pay the highest wages. Several recent studies, 
such as Project Baseline's report, "Women in Vocational Educa- 
tion", which our office funded, the study of the "Charjicteristics of 
Students and Staff, 1972" devefoped by the National Center for 
Pducation Statistics, and the survey taken in January 1974 by the 
Office for Civil Rights among area vocational schools, which Mr. 
Holmes has testified about at length, provided additional informa- 
tion and verified wbat we knew, that we still face serious problems 
in providing an equal opportunity for all students to receive voca- 
tional training. ^ ' , 

Having recognized some of fhe basic problems which confront 
us, I would like to turn our discussion to the bureau's initial efforts 
to correct some of these problems. First : We are trying to improve 
our data collection efforts on women in vocational education. The 
Bureau is planning to reinstate data collection on enrollment by 
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occupation and sox in vocational education. Wlien the National Cen- 
ter Tor Education Statistics beg:an the Characteristics Survey, ^ve 
concurred with 0MB that, to avoid duplication of effort, we would 
collect sex 'cHTta in only one data-gathering effort — the Character- 
istics Sur\ev rather than our ^e^ular report forms. Given increased 
^oncern with this problem, wejdre requesting: 0MB to consider add- 
ing an item regarding enrollment by sex and race on our report 
forms, as they are submitted^annually and NES dataware collected 
Nonly every 4 years. 

Also to gain information about the status of women in voca- 
tional education, we recommended last August that the assessment 
of educational equity in secondary vocational education programs 
be initiated by the Office of Education. As a ^result, the National 
Center for Education Statistics is including vocational education in 
its three studies, which will review and analyze existing informa- 
tion relating to sex discrimination in: (1) employment practices in 
educational institutipns, (2) the availability of appropriate guidance 
and counseling services, and (3) access to various types of post- 
secondary education, including occupational ahd technical programs. 

Second: We are trying to make more students, both men and 
woijien, aware of the wide range of jobs performed by people i^ the 
work force and the job-training opportunities avail able^...fehtough 
vocational programs. Efforts in this direction include t;TO^ projects 
funded part I curriculum funds. One project, "The Kingdom 
of Could Be You,^' which is a film, was designed to give preschool 
and primary school children a greater awareness of jobs through 
a series of television cartoon films. Another project is using the 
characters from "Peanuts'' in tlie development of filmstrips, cas- 
settes^ instructional pamphlets, and films concerning various careers. 
These insti actional materials are being produced for several prade 
levels, from kindergarten through adult. This project is still in 
progress and is being carefully monitored to avoid any sex stereo- 
^VP^tt/? career information. 

Third: We are addressing the problem of uninformed or insensi- 
tive guidance counselors who perpetuate or promote sex stereotyping. 
The .National Institute of Education is doing considerable signifi-, 
cant research in this area. Our bureau will be coloring with Nil? 
the possibility of using these materials in our programs once they 
are available. In a related are.", the Bureau has funded a research 
project with part C discretionary funds to examine factors in lO 
urban schouU and ».viruniuiiitico which lead to an acceptatice of women 
in traditionally male-dominated programs. This project was testi- 
fied to at length at the last hearing by Dr. Kaufman from Pennsyl- 
vaiiia State University. 

Another research project is assessing and field testing pnrppr 
planning and development approaches for adults, with a focus on 
ethnic minorities and women. This project will produce a series of 
manuals describing the fefatures of each of the programs. 

A related problem exists among the general public and especially 
ambng some employers and unions who hesitate to either hire women 
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sente «n n^r.j apprenticeship programs. This repre- 

diSim^noH "'^ w^^u^'J^' ^-^x^ftionar education effort to eliminaf^^x 
loS^av I' ^^T' "^^^''^ relegating womenio 

apZnSshfn ^t^H.? Vv'' -^'"^ '^'"^ ^igLr paving 

woE onf n^f i particular problem, since more 

S! ■ economic necessity are now sWkin- to enter the 

te&T"t!eTcf rr.%'^'^fi^T'"i'^ "^^'^ women to do so i 
either «i«-lio !,- two-thirds of all women who work are 

pff?^c'^^ job-deveiapment.is not within the Departments nurview 



tuniU' for women in 



' Will rcprcscn 

y ion on apprenticeship and equality of bpport 

r^mC"'"' ? " member of the" Department of Labor's Federal 
mtde w S ?l -^iPP'^"?'^hip Training. Also, conta« ' • 
f"adl ta^''^h?^nJiLl^^^^^ Department of 



has been 
Labor to 



s;;«r4dby.tcr„'rp,r.r'"^ w^ntic^hips which ^ 

• Fourth: We are trj'ing to encourage the full particioation nf 
e'ffortlnThi,".'^"''^'^'^'^ in.vocationfl edueaSn^T ^'^^"ei^ 
Siies P Jt\on' ' in PaP^.'- ^nfi'Ied "Women in fdmb: 

j^rativ^ i-ositions in Public Education." prepared under nart A 
of the Education Professions Development Act^, TxploS Jh? pro£ 
^ms encountered by women in public education Tffs SlSt£n k 

a^Sfio^"'the r'^^'r^ '^"^ other^Teth-eln^t Sld."ln 

addition, the Bureau has cospnsored during 197^1973 and 1973- 
1974 a senes of regional semfnare and worksliops on women i^ S; 
world of work for vocational education leaders to further the e^nUv 
of women m education an4 employment. The report 'S ?nVS 
"cri'^in'!^'"^'^ and workshops made recommendTons ^JoSt di^ 
renoH xlr ^-^"'"^ ^" and employment. Then the 

^T."?'?^^ nationally to educational leader. 

f^S r ^ i'^- " ^aJanced representation of women on 
ire or WaMevel T^T^ committees, whether at the nationa" 
KhL that thf ,S '"«^ir"'* representation increases the 
uKeiinood that the mique problems women encounter in carepr 

on Tr^riO "theT^'^^'"^'^' ^ considered ConiquenTy 

on March 10 the Commissioner sent a letter to the State nffirink 
responsib e for appointing State advisory coundl memSre Sin? 

53 Tcent T^T'''' ^i ''^^ fhat^a^ionTlly^'SS? 

I6.d percent of State council members are women. 
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At this point I want to turn my attention to a discussion of the 
administrative actions I have taken to heighten the a^wareness of 
vocational educatioi\ administrators to the urgent need to respond 
fully to the concerns of women for equal opportunity in vocational 
education, » ^ ^ - 

In?-tenns of our own staff, we recently held a series of orientation ^ 
sessions for all Bureau staff concerning the proi)osed title IX regu- 
lation, so that, as they carry out their responsibilities, these indi- 
viduals will fully be aware of the law and cognizant of its impor- 
tance and what they can di> to implement its provisions. 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education, on January 
18, 1972, .sent a program memorandum to State boards for voca- 
tional education, State advisory councils on vocational education, 
and regional and headquarters staff reaffirming our commitment 
\to equafopportunity. 

On February 6 of this year I sent a memorandum to regional 
directprs of , vocational education and each sta€ member of *^th^ 
Bureau, directing them to review all regulations, program guides, 
curricula uniJer development with Federal vocational funds, and. 
other educational materials and activities which fall under tKeir 
area of responsibility in an attempt to eliminate any discriminatory 
connotation, stereotyping; or discriminatory practices based upon sex. 

On Februai7 12 of this year I sent to all State directors of voca- 
tional education and all directors of community colleges the com- 
ments on proposed regulations on State programs in vocational 
education developed by the Women's Rights Projects of the Center 
ioria^VLandSocialJ^olicy, ^ - ^ ..^^^^^ 

Finally, the State directors of vocational' education will be in ^ 
Washington on May 12 and 13 for their annual meetings. One qf their 
task forces will focus on sex stereotyping in Vocational education. 

The Bureau will continue to address these and other problems 
encountered by women in' vocational^ education, proOTams* Thank 
you again for giving us the opportunity to appear today; I will be 
nappy to answer any gucstiqns you may have, or tBe committee 
members may haf e at this time* 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Dr. Pierce. ^ 

One of ihe matters that has been discussed jgiiite frequently by 
witnesses and which has been the subject matter of questions by Mrs. 
Chisholm to other witnesses relates to the collection of data, which 
we ^understand, because of OilB intervention was curtailed. I think 
all of us on the committee realize the importance of data collection. 
We would like to know what your plans are with ^respect tp re- 
sumi)tion of this data collecting and whether jou believe that if we 
provided in the le^slation a mandatejsfor ^^ch collection, that this 
would assist you' in the administering of your responsibilities? 

Dr. Pierce. In response to thej^ part of that question. Madam 
Chairperson, I personally 5on^t feel a mandate is necessary. I have 
discussed this issue with representatives of 0MB. They are very sensi- 
tive to the current problem and I think they will be receptive to* 
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On February 6 of this year I sent a memorandum to regional 
directors of vocational education and each stafl member of the 
Bureau, directing them to review all regulations, program guides, 
curricula under development with Federal vocational funds, and 
other educational materials and activities which fall under th.pi^ 
area of responsibility in an attempt to eliminate any discriminator}' 
connotation, stereotyping or discriminatory practices based upon sex. 

On Februarys 12 of this year I sent to all State directors of voca- 
tional education and all directors of community colleges the com- 
ments on proposed regiilations on State programs in vocational 
education developed bv the Women's Rights Projects of the Center 
for Law and Social Policy. 

Finally, the State directors of vocational education will be in 
Washington on May 12 anrl 13 for their annual meeting. One of their 
task forces will focus on sex stereotyping in Vocational education. 

The Bureau will continue to address these and other problems 
encountered by women in vocational education programs. Thank 
vou again^r giving us the opportunity to appear today-. I will be 
nappy ,^tt5afflj^r any questions you may have, or the committee 
members may have at this time. 
Mrs. MiVK. Thank you very much. Dr. Pierce. - 
One of the matters that has been discussed quite frequently by 
witnesses and which has been the subject matter of questions by Mrs. 
Chisholm to other witnesses relates to the collection of data, which 
we understand, because of QMB intervention was curtaiTt^d. I think 
all of us on the committee rwilize the importance of data collection. 
We would like to know what your plans are with respect to re- 
sumption of this data collecting and whfther you believe that if we 
provided in the legislation a mandate for such collection, that this 
would assist you in the administering qf your responsibilities? ' 

Dr. Pierce! In response to the last {^rJSofjtlwrf^question. Madam 
Chairperson. I personally ^ont feel a mandate is necessar}'. I have 
discussed this issue with representatives of QMB. They are very sensi- 
tive to the current problem and I think the\ will be receptive to 
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whatever forms we submit to them, long as thev don^ feel that 
the efforts are duplicative, and clearlrihey will not'be, since nobody 
^^se we know of is collecting the data except everj- 4 years. 

We have submitted to our own internal forms clearance process 
group, the set of forms that are used in the annual collection of en- 
rollment data m vocationaj education. The collection of enrollment 
data in vocational education. The collection of enrollment bv sex and 
^by specific occupation is included as well as information bv race. 

1 think we need to discuss those forms a little more based on the 
last hearing. They don^t at this time include collection of data by 
race and oceupation. They collect data bv sex bv occupation, but not 
by race by occupation, ajid that was a. recommendation made by the 
panel at the last hearing.- 

I would like to go back and review those forms and see if it ^s 
possible. - - 

The other issue of the question of national oriHn has not been ad- 
dressed in these forms and I think we need te^T^ at that. I am not 
suggesting, or doaf want to suggest at this Wment, Madam Chair- 
person, that we definitely will try to collect daJa bv national origin. 
1 am not sure we can, but I think it is incumbent upon us to reassess 
and reanalyze that. 

. Mre, MixK. What was the precise reason for the termination of 
this data collecting? 

' Dr. PiER^. As I said in my testimony, the National Center for 
Education Stat4sfcie& had begun a survev of student and teacher 
ohara^enstics m vocational education and 0MB suggested to us, 
since NCES was collecting that data, it was duplicative for us to 
do that and, therefore, we ought not to do it. 

0MB is verv concerned, as 1 am, 33 a former State official, about 
the amount of data that the Federal Government does ask the 
face^ provide. It is a continuing problem that the States have to 

In the final analysis, when you collect data, you reallv are going to 
l2Tr ^^7^^' ^ ^^^^ ^^^ays ought to be very concerned about 
add^d burdens of date collection at the local level. Therefore, the 
Offic^ of Education concurred with OMB's recommendation that we 
could get what we needed from that survey. 

In retrospect, since that survey is only, as I said, conducted every 
4 years, it did not provide us with data we needed in this area an^ 
we propose to include it again. 

Mrs. MiXK Is the d^ata collecting done bv the statistics center 
going to be discontinued or will it continue in its regular 4-vear 
cycle t c » 

Dr. Pierce. Insofar as I know at the moment, that will continue 
as well I am not sure I can really discuss-that full v. That operation, 
as you know, has been removed from the Office of' Education and is 
now part of the As^nt Secretary- of Educatiop^s office. 

bo I have not had a qhajice to reallv discuss* that. It mav well be 
appropriate for. both NTES and us to continue to collect that data 
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Mrs. MiN'K. Another matter of general conciern to those of us vrher 
are most unhappy at the lack of progress in HEW with respect to 
recognizing our problems is the Uck of fiscal suppart. Everyone who 
has come to testify* before this subcommittee indicates grave concern 
about these problems and generally recognize them as serious, yet 
when you look at the dollar figures, which presumably should rep- 
resent the d^^ree of recognition of our problems, tTiere has been 
very little that has been set aside in this area. 

Hie two projects that you mentioned are only two out of many, 
many projects which were .funded bv the Office of Education. Is this 
the level of interest we can expect in t^ie future on the part of OE 
with respect to our problems ? 

Dr. Pierce. I think not, Madam Qxairperson. We have in the new 
legislation proposed that one of eight legislative and national con- 
cerns for whicn. $160 million would be spent would be in the area 
of elimination of sexual stereotyj>ing. If that provision in our legis- 
lative proposal is successful, then certainly a great deal more money 
or resources will be spent. 

We have not done, as members of the panel suggested last time, 
we have not suggested in our new legislative proposal that 10 or 
15 percent of (he funds be set aside for elimination of sexual stereo- 
typing. V 

I think this problem will be resolved by virtue of the proposal 
that we now h%ve in effect rather than bv a mandated set-aside. The 
administration's policy or position in that regard has been to try 
as best we can to eliminate set-asides. That would certainly be. in- 
consistent with tbat overall general polic>'.- 

The other thing we will do and can do. Madam Chairperson, 
is to stress the issue, not so much in terms of funding, but as we hav| 
done in the EPDA program. That is part of the educational pro- 
fessional development program dealing with training of administra- / 
tors in vocational and technical education, and when that programj 
started in 1970 there were 20 females in t4ie program, representing^ 
12.5 percent of the total enrollment ^ ^ 

Through a number of actions, covert and overt on our part, insofar 
as we can be overt in demanding that cert-ain things happen through 
rules and regulations and funding criteria, in 1974 that percentage 
has increasea to 46 — rather, 42.4 percent, or more than a 300 percent 
increase. 

We are simph impressing ui>bn the 28 institutions that are run- 
ning those programs that females or more females must be enrolled. 
B>- \'irtue of that program, we now have about 400 women who are 
trained as educational administrators- in vo(?ational education, many 
of whom are already in leadership positions who, by virtue of their 
being there will certainly help to overcome this problem. 

Mrs, MiKK. On the figures you just related, can vou give us a, 
percentage or general range of percentage of the numbers outside of 
the field of home economics? 

JDr. Pierce. I can, but I don't have that data with me. I will be 
happy to supply it. 
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Jlj^ record and without objection it 



Mrs. Mink. Submit it for 

be inserted at this point. ^ 
[Document referred to follows :] \ 

Dr^ABTyB.NT OE Health. Edlxatio.v, a.nd Wextake, 
- ^ Oftice op Education, 

Hon. Cael D Pebkis-8. " "'^'""2"o". D.C . April 2.J. 1975. 

wZhSon D.C Kducation. Raybum HoxUe Offlce BuildZ. 

EHROLLMEf^T IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. FISCAL YEAR 1974 (TEKTATIVt) • 



" Enroflment 



Perctnt 



Afncttltuff 

OnUibotioo ^ " 

Health 

Cocwom*/ and homtmakiof ! 

OccupaltoMl homt tcooomiw . 

Offict 

TtchnwI..'. 

Tradttjnd lAdtstxy. 
Spfai^ropamj 



Total (andvplicated). 



962.03* 

499,267 
3, 173. 37t 

<77,C21 
2. 6«9. M7 

391. «2 
2,7SS. 13$ 

1.602, m 



13»23S,3U 




over FY '73, 
tlon under the 



The 1074 total enrollment of 13^,314 Is an Increa^^f 1 163 
?2^o^° Increast^ of 4.441.354 over FY 70. the first year 
1968 amendment* to the Vocational Eda6ation Act 
^«i4^?.H.nr.^!^ printout for 1974 Is not available at this time, so the hand 
rxSrch\^^^^^^ - ^ey.are not 

If yon need additional Information, do not hestltate to let me know 
Sincerely, 

* ^ . , William F. Piekce, 

Deputy Commuitioner for Occupational and Adult Education. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE EPOA SECTJON 552 LEAOERSHIPDEVELOPMENT AWARDERS BY PRIOH OCCUPATIONAL 
SPEWAUTY AMD PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Mof occHpatwaal spedalrty 



FttcalYMf 1J71- nsol Year 1973- Rxal Yaar 1974 1- 
73— 3-yf doctoral i.yr \.yf 

pfojram Pfofram Pfoffaw 



Afrtcutturt 

Homt EcooomJo 

Tradt and IndwtrtaJ 

Bwintw and Offic* 

outribotivt ; 

Ttchoical. .*. , 

Heaitt Occopabot^'.'.!!!!!!!!"'!*! *. 

Tra^iandlnduttrial 

InduJtrial Artj ] [ 

GuldaRca and Couitstltnt. ' 

Adult Edocaliofi 

Sflptnrhion/Adnrfmitfaljoft.,.. . 

Sp«ial Education \ . 

Twcber Education 

Carttr EdocitJoo 

Aeadtmic Sopportini, , 



32 



26 
3 
2 
5 



9 

-2 , 
St 
2 

MS 
4 



Total fftnala 

Total mala and ftnult.. 
ftfc«rt famala 



32 
230 
13.9 



115 
2U 
4a2 



147 
347 
42.4 



I JjKjiHftd, ttwalbtd USOE data coflactjon form did not JKurt thwf^ta 
.SJf??^*"P?'|^?*""3^^'>*«'«n<J offict l,and special tdxation 
» Homt tcooomics 6. bosittsa and offict 4. htalth 2. adalt 2. SutirtlTar 



and academic tvpportini 1 
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Dr. PiKRCE. If^ it would help, and I think I can anticipate a 
question, I would aIi>o submit, insofar as we can, what occupations, 
what particular positions tliese wofnen have been able to secure. 

Xow, there will be many in vocational home economics, because 
they came from home economics and asked to be trained in home 
economics, so they will certainJy be there, but I think you will see 
some t^iuouraging sitrns of women in nontraiiitlonal administrative 
roles as, well, 

MAJOR FIELDS OF STuOY iH WHICH AWARDEES HAvE COMPIETED DEGREE PROGRAMS, 1974-75 PARTICIPANTS 




Busirms education , 
Atiic^urat Wucattofl 
Horn* KOno^n^p t ducjtiofl 
Indtotria) eduo|tion 
(ndtntrial arts 
Guidanc« ind coi^Hs^i^tc 
Vocibonal tdtication. 
S«ctf danr fducation. 
Ttennical education 
Adult •ducat)Ofl.. 
OccDpation educatioi 
SpKtaJnt. 

Cbimicai tducation. . .. 
EWiMntary education 
Polrt>cal xiince... 

Psychok>gy 

Draftifix 

Mtftntton 

Education ^ 

Soootogy. .> 
Hr(htf education 

Social studies 

Enilrth 

Math 

Speech 

Art 

Hulth 

Theobfy ' 

Apthfopotofy 

Special education 

A dmin I Jtration/Jtjp txvi J lofl , 

Camculum 

Mirketinj. 

Economics,,... \ . 

Enpneenn|. ... 



Total. 



Total swirdees 


Male 


Fetnale 


19 


15 




47 


20 


27 


11 


11 




i5 


1 


44 


65 


W 




14 


14 




19 


U 




36 


29 




4 


4 




7 


7 




4 


2 




6 


6 




] 


Q 


'l 


3 


0 




1 


1 . 




3 


1 


» 2 


I 


I 




8 


1 




, 1 
2 


1 
1 




14 


10 




2 


I 




1 


.0 




5 


4 




3 


0 




4 


3 




3 


0 




1 


0 




- 2 


^ 0 




1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 4 


1 


1 


18 


16 


2 




1 , 


.0 


♦ ! 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


- 1 


0 


356 


231 / 


125 



Source OfRce of Education^ Summarv Information on EPOA. Awirdees, EfOA. pL f, sec 552, vocational education 
leadership development profram. I J74-/5 partiapants, ^ . 

Mrs. Mink. With respect to your part D demonstration funds, X 
am advised no projects for women were funded under this program 
in the last fiscal year. Do you have any plans to fund them in\jhe 
forthcoming fiscal year? 

Dr. PiERCK. The Part D program is a general demonstration pro- 
gram. This coming fiscal year we have planned to work with some 
efforts that have been researched by the National Institute of Edu> 
cation<,in experience-based vocational education programs. The part 
D program is not for sex discriipination specifically, but it is a 
program designed to Increiise awareness at all levels and to increase 
preparedness at all levels, so that the program ^oes not really lend 
itself very well to specific activities for females. I think there are 
other avenues that we could pursue more profitably than that par- 
ticular one- - w • 
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fo^'s'Lf.l^mnl""-^ "'"P"^ Pa'-t D is not suited 

womritudeS P"'^'"'^' ^'."'"'^ ^'''^ P'-°'''«'"« needs of 
SontrS^utTonsr'"'"^ P^'''^"^ ^"-"--^ - 

feeHnfr^Cfi, ^ -"^^ ''"^^"^ ^°"^"«y. Madam Chairman, my 
f&£M^°^ ^^^^"^ '^•^"^ss all of education and reallv are 
flTwI"'^' tTt ^"^'^^ kinds of projects By ^rtue^ 

that we ought to be concerned about awarenels of all yoLc Deonle 

tl^lvTlaKS^"^'' •"^•^ ^^-^ ofthroKuni! 

ofSferl'^^^^ -i^h this distribution 

Dr. Pierce. No. 

Mrs. Mink. Do you intend to do it « / 

l>'r. Pierce. We will do it in 1976, iW not in 1975 Th^ iq7^ rr..;Ar. 
1976? '"'^"■ •^ l"™ '? ™' mill the school .year beginning 

under thk mrf f POf ble in reviewing applications for grants 

.pplL'nTr£,:tfnt'iT,fcf^^^^^ '"^ 
fe™l^«3^^^^^^^^ 

for .he part DiT™St '"''"'.■.•tat the selection criteria 
that criteria wttho,,. objection 

Dr. PreRCR For 1975? ' ^ ■ 

Mrs. MiN-K. That is correct, for 1975. , .^WnJ 
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tDocument follows :] 

IProm Fe.Jeral Rej,l«ter, Monday, March 31, 1975) 
TITLp 45— PUBLIC WELFARE 

Chapteb I— Ofhce or Education, DzPAsmdzat of Health, Education, and* 

Welfabe 

Pa«t 103— Reseabch and Tbatnino, Exemplaby and Cubbiculum Development 
Proorams IK Vocational Education 

CXEMPLABT PI0JECT8 IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADDITIONAL CBITE&L& FOB SELECTION 
OF APPUCANT8 FOB HSCAL TEAB 1975 

On Jannary 2, 1975, tbere was published In the Fedebal Reoisteb at 40 FB 
8, a notice of proposed rule making which set forth additional criteria for ap- 
plications for grants under Part D of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended, 20 U.S.C. 1302(c). ' 

Interested persons were given until February 3, 1975 to submit comments, sug- 
gestions, or objections to the proposed criteria. One comment was received which 
reads a^, follows : 

• • • 'recommends that the criteria under which awards are made for Exem- 
plary Projects In Vocational Education be amended to Include "Its promotion of 
male and female participation In occupation (vocational; areas and programs 
which have tended to attract single sex enrollment" The thrust of this criteria 
would be to remove sex stereotyping and sex discrimination. 

While the suggestion is timely and of a great deal of concern to the U.S. 
Office of Education, It is felt that the suggestion could be developed more appro- 
priately as a program component under future Exemplary Projects i& Vocational 
Education than as an added selection criteria for Fiscal Year 1975. Onse- 
quently, the V S. Office of Education has determined that a focus on the elimina- 
tion of sex stereotyping in occupational areas will be taken under advisement 
as a program component In Fiscal Year 1976 under Part D of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1302(c). V 

The criteria therefore, are Issued as originally publishedVlthout change, as 
set forth below. 

Effective date. Since the criteria are to be Issued as orlginail^^TrnWifftTgcl In 
the Federal Reoisteb under notice of proposed rule making without change, the 
criteria shall be effective March 31, 1975. 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance No. 13.502, Vocational Exemplary 
Projects) 

Dated : February 25, 1975. 

T. H. Bell, 
V.8. Commistioner of Education. 

Approved : March 25, 1975. 
Caspeb W. Weinbbrgeb, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Appendix A of Part 103 Is revised as follows : 

Appendix A 

EXEMFLABY PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— ADDITIONAL CRtTERlA FOB FISCAL 

YEAR 1»75 

A. Priority of Awards. In the granting of awards from funds available for 
the program In addition to consideration of the criteria In 45 CFR 103.25 and 
45 CFR 100a. 26). the Commissioner has authority to give priority to applica- 
tions which rank high on the basis of such criteria and which propose projects 
that involve, In one operational setting at the senior higfi school level, all of the 
following features : 
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Mloi.u"S;f| °" '»«i>««"»f, l.l.c,o,ot. .„d contl.ulD, 

•raUoo'^tuSi'l.fT.T';:!''?,?' """" .'■"""•I" •««»tlo««l prep. 

rifSt I'V"f ^^^^^^^ 

(20 r.S.C. 1301,1302(0, 1303) 

(20 U.S.a 1301, 1303(a) ) 

^^^'^"^ CnVma. Criteria will be utilized by the Federal «nH 
ye J'uiT^^^^ ^^^^^--f /ormally transmitted ap^licaLns' in' fiscal 

yenr ift7.> Theso criteria are consistent with 45 CFR 100a '>6 and 10^2^ 
ments or a segment of the application inusy%ldress each criterion arerPn^^^^ 
criterion area is weighted and includes the^Ximum scorrtha^^^ dvcn 
to a segment of an application in relation to th? criteria The crifPH« «nH ^12 
mum weights for each criterion area are as follows ! ^""^ 

Criterm 



icore 

28 



the"StToSh',r"?r'TP'" application will be evaluated on 
h! ^^11- l^^^^^ " '■^"'^^^ proposed program or project-to the 
the following broad purposes of the Part D portion of the Vwrational 
Education Amendments of 1968. P.L.90-4-76 . »"<-«"ona» 

(a) The project program or projects potential for reducing the 
level of youth unemployment. - ^ ■ 

(b) Its potential coirtribHtion to creating bridges between school 

r^lf '"^ 5'°""^ promoting cooperation 

be ween public education and manpower agencies, and to broad- 
ening occupational a.spirations and opportunities for young 

(c) Its emphasis on services for youths tvho have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps "»u^^i., sw.10- 

'^^ il^f^'r'T*" V "l""^^? ^■"'^ational education n.s re- 

QO^'m and "national Education Amendment.-; of 1068, I>.L. 

* ' '^^ have"e™?,"/^ "rP'-°n^''^« tested innovations which 
nave emerged from recent research. 

(20 U.S.C. 1301. 1302(c), 1303) 

^" '"^ whir'f'f ^'■^"-The applloation will be evaluated on the extent to 
which it provides for the following three components • 

(a) Guidance Servjces-including te.stiug. counseling, placement 

mHnnnf '""T"" t^^^se rnlate o the Tcu- 

patiojial development, preparation, and placement needs of 
the .voung people to be served. 

'"■''P",'""''" ""-""Kh coordinated cluster pro- 
grams— The propose<l program or project should utilize at least 

veTo;^Throur " that"ha 'rbfenTe' 
veloiwl through previous local. State, and/or Federal research 
, and development effort.s. (Tl>e cluster programs selected sS 
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^angp from thost* dealiiiK with public service and human service 
occuirations through tho'>e dealing with manufacturing and 
c'onstrurti4)n (X^cupations. The selected cluster pro^jranis should 
also be implemented and demonstrated in such a way as to in- 
clude a high level of involvement of educational, business*, in- 
dustrial, labor.^'and professional organizatit^ns and institutions 
both in the cla^sro<mi and in the i^rovision c^f work exi>erience 
and/or cooperatue education opi>ortunities. ) 
(c) ArticDlation— The application .should pro\ide for articulation of 
the cluster i^rograms with existing or ongoing occupational 
awareness and exphjratioiKprogranis, in feeder .school.s at the 
elementary and junior high .school levels, which have already 
permitted the y^ung per.son to reach a tentative occupational 
choice. In addition, articulation should be provided with exist- 
• ing secondary and post/^>econdary occupational preparation 
programs so that the unne<'e^sary duplication of prepacation 
activities is avoided and Xhe progress of a young person, 
thrrough a preparation sequence leading to job placement and/^ 
or further education, is facilitated./v 
When the application includes strategies ^tlesjgned to familiarize sec- 
ondary school .students with occupations and t){e special skills required 
for them.'it will be evaluated : ^ 

(a) On the extent to which a comprehensive array of occupa- 
tions is included. 

(b) On the extent to which the coverage of training options in- 
cludes those options at the .secondary. post«secondary, and 
higher education levels in both the public and private sectors, 
and 

(c) On the extent to which a broad range of educational, business, 
industrial, labor, and professjonal i»eople are involvQ^ in the 

^ development and delivery of such information to young people. 

(20 U.S-C. 1301. 1302(c). ljk>3) 

32 (3) Xeed—Thv a))plication should describe hflV the need for the project 
was determined, such as what types of .surveyijandapalyses \vere per- 

-r formed and what interaction.s took place witl\^?nTtIents. parer\ts. com- 

munity, business industrial, labor, and professional groups* 

(20 U.S.C. 1301. 1302(c). 130^) 

28 (4) Plan of Operation— The application will he evaluated on the extent 
^ to ';<'hich it proVides a clear description of the strategies which will be * 

use^ to meet the identified needs, including : 

(a) A clear description of realistically attainable, measurable ob- 
jectives. , ^ 

(b) Procedures for achieving the identified objecnves which are 
appropriate, technically sound, detailed, and which appear 
practical for^ide usein wcational education. ^ 

(c) A plan fog a third-party ex'al nation which will measure 
the overall eff(»ctiveness of the program or project and will 
determine the extent to which each of the individual objectives 
is achieved, and * 

(d) An adequate management plan, fncluding a PERT chart or 
some other chart showing critical completion dates, man hours 
by project staff, and the other resources to be devoted to each 

^ of the project objectives. 

(20 r.S.C. 1301, 1302(c), "1303) 

12 (5) Results— The application will be evaluated On the^ extent to which 
^ it: ^ ^ I 

<a) Identifies proposed re7?ults or end products amicipated. and 

how they will be disseminated,^ 
(b) Specifies the procedures that will l)e u§ed for making mate- 
rials, techniques, and other ^)Utputs resulting from the project 
available to all those concerned with the improvement of voca- 
tional and technical educatiot\and 
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.nHm, r " ''^T f''*'^'' the applicant organl- 

"iif «"<^<^«'«»""' aspects of the program or proj- 
ect will be incorporated into vocational education proerams 
supported with other funds. --u"«-aiiou programs 

(20 U.S.C. 1301. 1302(e), 1303) 

16 (6) PerHonnel-Thc application will he evaluated on the extent to 

nriateforn'!;'''''"'''''''.'''^ I'orsonef are appro. 

priatP for the proposed i)roject. ^i^yy^'^ 

(20 r.S.C. 1301. 1302(e), 1303) 

^'^^ e^x^eni'^l? application wiU be evaulated on the 

exrenr to >v inch the appTTfeant .organizat on has committed \tR9\f tn 

"ucX:;Th;;;;S""''' ^''"'^'"'^"^ ne^^rry-r't^: 

(20 r.S.r. 1301. 1302(c), 1303) 
t?^^hich?'"'"'"'**~^' application will be evaluated on the extent 
iSTed^rSf ^^^"^ reasonable in the light of antic- 

(b) The applicant organization has secured documented assur- 
ance of support from other cooperating agencies of institu 
t>„ns when this appears necessary to the sucLs of the St 

(c) The proposed program or project is of suAcient scope to make 
educ^Uon' ^^e improvement of 'Tocatfonat 

(20 I'.S.C. 1301. 1.302(e), 1303) 

mingled With state or local funds,, . , 

- (20 U.S.C. 1303(b)(1)(C)) 

tUlf T f t"e genuine and meaningful partldpa- 

tiori of students enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the 
area to be .served, when their, educational needs are of the typ^ 
the project is designed to meet. ^ 
(c) The application includes realisUc procedures for coordinating 
the activitie.. of the propostnl project with other proSfan^ 

_ State Plan for Vocational Education. " wim tne 

td) If the application. is being submitted by anv tvpe of applicant 
organizational other than a State Board f;,r \w onal Edu 

ra e'";s"'nf„Sha7 n ' ^T'. •^'"^'5""" « "onvindng 

cfi^.n „ . . u ^■■"^'■'■t ^^■""'<' represent an especiallv 
■ ^^/^.l contribution tp achieving the objectives of S D 
oMhe Vocational Kducatiori Amendments of 19(58. PL 9(2 

(20 r.S.C. 1301, 1302(c), 1303). 
(e) Copies of the application have been .Mibmitted to the annro- 
Priare State Board of Vocational Education for its review 
(The Commissioner will" not approve any application for a 
propfised program or project if the State boS?d has notified 
ect r.fhln''^"!,"" Vlf '''•""PP^"^"' ■'^"01, program or p?o^ 
IppHcant ) ' t" the State board by the 

(20 U.S.C. 1303(b) (3)) 
[PR Doc. 75-8274 Filed 3-28-75 ;8:45 am] 
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Mrs. iliXK. .Mr. JefFords, any questions? 

yiw Jkfforos. Yes. On the top of pu^e 6 you indicate that only ^ 
15.3 percent of the state council nienihers are women. T wonder \f 
you could tell me as to what State comicils, if any, have approxi- 
mately an even balance between men and women. Are there any you 
know of? 

Dn PiKiKK. I ami not sure there are any. Well, T don't have the 
data with me, Init can provide it foi- the record. T wish you had asked 
me about State boards of education. I hapj)en to know that one. 

Mr. Jkffokds. Then I will ask you about that one. 

Dr. PiKR( K. There is one State boaikl of education which happens 
to be the State I (ome from, that has an equal balance, and I think 
it is the only State board that has an equal balance of female and 
male members, and that is Michi<ran. There are four male and four 
female members of the State board of education. 

Mr. Jkffords. Well then, let me pui*sue that ^ood State. Have you 
*een any difference in the emphasis b^in^ placed in that State in 
trying to eliminate sex dik'rimination because of the balance on the 
Hoard L 

Dr. PiKHCK. There is one in my personal experience, because I had 
the responsibility of jUfoin^r before that board and making certain 
kinds of recouiuiendations, not only for staff for the Department of 
Educatiorf; but for pro^rrams, and there was certainly more aware- 
ness and sensitivity. I think if I am more sensitive than some, it is 
becau.se I lived fhrou^rh that kind of experience and was made more 
sensiti\e In the members of that State board which continually made 
me aware of this problem. 

I think my own personal experience ^and opinion is that the prob- 
lem of awareness is one that is very *rreat and that we really need 
to look for a whole host of stiategies to make people sensitized to the 
problem, because I don't think that ino.st people purposely make 
decisioiis consciousl\ or uncoIi.sciousl^ to disrii^iiiate against women. 
They are just not aware of it. 

Once you become sensitized to it, you begin to see it and hear it 
and begin to hear the kinds of things that people say and suddenly 
you are aware it is a sexist .statement ami you hear^ it all of your 
life, but were not aware of it. I tliink that is the kind of thing we 
have to deal with and so do all people in all segments of education. 
^Mr. .Ikffokds. With respect to that also, I wonder if it is possible 
for \ou to deteimine the States that perha])S do have an even oalance 
on their State councils and w hether or not this seems to have indicated 
statistically any difference in participation in the various vocational 
education programs* 

Di. PiKiicK. That is very difficult to do principally because data 
by sex was not collet ted earlier. We could probably make some very 
gloss kinds of compaiisoius between those States and the survey data, 
but the sur\e^ data are inadequate, because it is survey data and 
that does not cover the universe. 
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I would 1,0 reliirtiint to sny that wp could gL you very much in 
that last regard 'sunply bocanso wo don't have Sata ^ 
of li*"' :'{^""""«- The reason I asked is because &s been su^eested 
at least by one person who appeared,before us that we o^ht tf ma^^^^ 
Imnlo" t"^""' •■r"^"^'^" State councils between mak a^d 

X P Ir^T ''■^ ^''"^ P^'^^i^'-'^r proposal 
tLnt ic , '■■ n"? P'-oblenis with mandating niembei-sl ip. I think 

whole li^-'Ti''"''v, ''"'^ ^'"^ ^'''"^^^ to do in our 

PoSl ? ul' If 'T"^''^ "-^ F-^d^^^' mandates as 

fmTto n,n nf„ ■ ^ State and local officials 

of the lepiSon.' " ^^^^ the whole thrust 

But perhaps it is coming to that and perhaps we have to cet to that 
.point. am ambvaleut. I guess, and I really woXnot haye any 
Wt.cu ar objection except that I think you haye to look ye^care^ 
at the current requirements and the current things. 
As I recall, there are 21 members mandated in the State advisory 

" simnKhn''vi°h"P'??r^'"'',^y ^^P^"^"^^ ^"^ background? ani 
fS n L of ^"'^ fl>at many women have been excluded 

diffi?., f ? /iTu ""^ occupations, it might be very 

^ ^'"^^ reqoToments. You might have to take a very 

50l'$t"L[^S tZ -^^^ ^« 

.vhT:^ftir.SS^ P"^ S^^^- - a position 

sta^e"nor';nlTl'" ^ ^Z" ^'^.^^imony you sent several memos to 
S P^;f' '"-ff-^g tl'^m to e iminate sex discrimination. I wond- 
y^^fr "' T '^"^'^ ^^ith respect to 

Sin^ f '■^P°'"^ b^^'^ o" ^^hat they observed re- 

XZrrprog™ ^'"^ O'"^^ 

WoJn''' ^'Pf'-''^'^"™/'''''!' ^ Standing order to all of my people to 
keep me informed and to keep also their immediate supervisok in- 

Wn "^ov^nr^''""'.;" ^^'i' ^'"^ ^■^'^'"Pl'^' ^^-^ in « con- 
lerence in Texas recently where we were looking at displays of 

spoir hl'hoT"^ ""tf,P"" P™^'^^*^.^ ^^''''^'^ thf chairpeLThad 
S nT. nn f ./h '" ''^"^ materials that had been developed 
not as a part of the grant, not directly as a part of the grant, but as 
spmpffs.as a part of the grant. They 'were developing programs and 
they developed some curricnlar materials of their own * 

home of us looked at those materials because they were in a sense 
career, or supposed to be career educational materials, and became 
concerned that they were really sexually biased. Alany 'of them pS! 

'^^S:^^^''^^^^ ^-"^ — i" traditfon- 
S we 7 

have auy involvement in. We keep getting constant feedback li^ke 
that and Ave then try to take action. 

Mr Jeffords. Do you centralize this information or collect it in 
any formal ^Yay so it ,s available for viewing or reviewing? 

Dr. PiERCK. Which information ? - ^ 
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Mr. Jeffords. Tlie iiifornuition about tlie incidents of discrimina- 
tion to wliicli you referred. 

Dr. PiEROK. Xo, not in a formal wav. No sir, we have never done 
that, " . 

Mr. Jeffords. On pa^e 4 you spoke of producing a series of man- 
ujils desfribin^i: rareer planning? for adults and focu.sin^ on etlmic 
minorities and women. Wliat.is vour plati for disseniinating tliese 
manuals? 

Dr. Pierce. That pibject has not yet been tested or even been 
completed. Tntil ,surh time as we <:et tlie completed product and can 
look at the quality of the product, we don't have any particular plans 
for dissemination. We would wait until we could evaluate and ^^et 
third-party evaluation. 

Then if it is a <;ood project, there is always a dissemination part 
btiilt into the project. In other words, they must pro.vide x number 
of copies to whomever we believe it is appropriate. But if those 
manuals do what we hope tliey will do, well, then disseminate them 
to all State and local vocational edueation officials insofar as funds 
allow. 

It 'may mean, therefore, we can only make them available to the 
ERIC system and only available to our own supported vocational 
edncatioil system and perhaps \no\ ide State departments of education 
with copies and as we have done with some projects in the past pro- 
vide them with camera-ready copies, but make them responsible for 
providin^r copies of those materials to the 17,000 school districts 
around the country. 

We don't have resources to do that. 
V _^[r. JKFF()ih)s. I am concerned, as I am sure you are, of course, with 
eliniinatinfr sex discrimination in our vocational education system. 
Of course, that is only ^oin<; to be useful if we can only do some- 
tliing in ^ettin<r employei-s and unions to hire women on jobs not tra- 
ditionally held by women. 

I know the Vocational Education Act calls for coordination of 
efforts in the schools and industry and unions on this question. 

I wonder what plans there are for trying to accomplish the ^^oal 
of this kind of cooidination. Are there workshops or anythinfl^ else 
planned to try to help in this area? 

Dr. Pieuck. The principal plan we have right now is that, as I said, 
on the 12th and 1.3th of May we will be meeting with the State direc- 
tors of vocational education. They are the key to what happens at 
the State and local level. The purpose of that is to develop witli them 
a set of strategies of specific approaches that we can talce at the 
national level and that they can take at the State and local levels, to 
address themselves to all of these problems, the problem of those 
schools that, as Mr. Holmes reported, are single-sexed, to address 
themselves to the pioblems of those coui^ses which, for one reason or 
another, do not entice females or have been closed to them. 

Then we have the problem of barriers that exist at the State and 
local levels, and in some cases at the Federal level, and t^ie need to 
develop a whole host of a^/proaches that we can take to address our- 
selves to tliat problem. After the 13th I will have a better response 
for you than I do now, because I need to work these things out with 
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those people, l>ecaus^s as Mr. Holmes said, the Federal Government 
simply cannot do it alone. > 

There are too many aotivties, too manv barriers, too-manv attitudes 
al the local and .^tate levels that have to be addressed and we have 
to have their active support. ■ 

Mr. Jkkfdrds. C'an ^ou tA\ tm^ from ^our experience so far. how 
receptive the employers and unions have been to this tvpe of dis- 
cussion? ■ 

I)r. PiERfK. Yes. it is mixed pattern. Manv>of them are receptive- 
and you find manv of the ^tate officials. I t'hink. have enlightened 
attitudes and sometimes when you pet to the local level thev are not 
quite as receptive. 

. They are worryitio today about high rates o^ unemployment and 
thev are r-onceriKHi (il>out those people who are not now on anvbodv's 
roJJs and, therefore, anything that appears to them to be detrimental 
to gettmg those people back in the labor market is of concern to them 
.So 1 just have to say it is a mi.xed response, but in general I have 
been pleased. I or e.xample, we have worked witli labor unions for 
some time now to get something called housebuilding programs or 
construction or home construction programs going in a lot of areas 
around the country, because the building' trades* at first were con- 
cernetf^ about that particular project because thev were teaching voung 
people to wire h ouses and tp build the houses knd to become c^rpen-' 

teis and pluinbere. " — ^ > 

They tere actually building a house and then selling it on the 
open -market. It was viewed as being direct competition. But we ' 
worked those things out in most places with the fabor unions and 
tney are now very suppQrtive of those programs, because tihey see 
theni, as provulnig trtiined labor for their labor pool. 
^ Interestingly enough, there have been small numbers of females 
in that particular program. I had some data before me I had planned 
to read over the weekend, that a friend of mine from Michigan sent 
me, some enrollment .figures of all programs in that particular area 
center and there is one woman in the house construction program. 

>.ow there are 4:) men iji that program. Obviously that is out 'of 
rmlance. Rut th^^re are some glimmers of hope and some break- 
throughs in some areas. 
^Ir, JrXTonm. That is all I have. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank vou. 
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Mr. Li/^riN. i have one area of questioning to go into, but if vou 
have gotten into it in your previous comnients>Qnd I was not here, 
just say so and I will read the record tomorrow. Are vou doino- any- 
thing in the early grade level, say K through ry or fi.-in tcnr»5,uf the 
stereotypes that e.xist in readers and things oi ^his nature, to catch 
the problem before it develops— to eliminate this mental tracking 
that develops— in the beginning? 

Dr. PiKRCB. Yes. sin we are. I have a standing order to my staff 
that any program that we are invplved in that deals with curriculum 
developnient, we must eliminate or must be sure there is no sexual 
stereotype or i>erpef\iation of sexual stereotyping in the development 
of those materials. In addition. XIE has been active in developing 
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counseling materials and aw areness materials, materials that th^ can 
show to counseloRi, whickshow how this invidious stereotyping takes, 
place in new materials in all kinds of ways. Therefor^; NIE has been 
wotking on this problem. 

• We have fimded a project and I mention it in testimony, "The 
Kingdom of Could Be You," \vhich is a filmsfrip originally shown 
in cooperation with *'Captain Kangaroo'' fl5r preschoolers, kinder- 
garten and first graders. It is a series of 5- to 6-minute filmstrips 
showing a wizard with children^ going around on a flying carpet 
looking at occupational areas. • 

am just delighted witli that because, as you look at? the message 
that comes across to young children, y^ou see girls as deep sea divers 
and you see boys as nnrses and you see all races represented and all 
of, the traditional stereotypes, I think, have been removed, so we are 
doing much of that; 

Mr. hiiOTHN. Do you see any kind of a marked change in the types 
of books that are being used ii\,the early gnvSes? Are the sphool ais- 
Itricts petting away from the John and Jane stereotype kin^ of 
primer readei^Jhev have been using -for so^many years? 

Dr. Pierce, f thmk so, but I am nqt a very good witness for that 
question. I deal more witli vocational education and not with the 
g(!neral overall education area. T know, by ^irtue of a lot 6i experi- 
* ences, that not only are publishers very awiire of this, but a lot of 
-Jocal. groups are bringing a lot of pressure to bear on publishers. 
I think that the textbook., field has probably maiie a quantuni leap 
in the last 4 or 5 y^rs in trying to address themselves to that area and 
whether they have gone far enough, I can't tell. 
^ -^Ir JBlouin-. Ihe^reasoiiXbringit.up Jsit Stdkcsi jne as.a.jnecessary ^ 
change to change that basic "e.\posure in the1)egiuning if we are going* 
to get away from the catchup kind of circle, we find ourselves stuck 
iuj if we don't start turning the corner initially. We will always be 
in a corrective vocational. kind of circle and tliat is an endless .mess. 
Dr. PiKRt** That is correct: ; * ' 

BrX)xnN-. T appreciate that. * ^ 

"Mrs. Mink. I do bare one or two final items I wanted to covct 
before calling the ne.\t itness. The.\ have to do with the suggestions 
made b> .several, individuals that perhaps the setting aside of scper- 
ate Federal funded for consumer and homemaking have contributed 
to the isolation and e.\tenjiing of discriminatory practices against 
Women students in vocational education. - 
Wduld you care to comment about that point? ^ 
Dr. riERCE. We have, in our proposed legislation, Madam Chair- 
person, dealt with that issue by eliminating that setaside and by 
' including homemakii^^ in the definition of Nocational education and 
recognizing that homemaking is an occupation, that peoi^le do indeed 
go into the home and that is one of the occupations that women and 
men should pursue. We trj to mclude it as a part of vocational edu- 
cation rather, than keep it scjparate* ^ ^ 

The issue of whether the general education components. of home 
economics and consumer education ought to be retained is one that 
we have hanjiled in thrtt way.. I don't think anybody can argue that 
with more women working, more men in tfie home, more people not 
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counseling matoriaKs aiul a\\an'iipss materials, materials that they can 
show to counselors, whkli show how thi& mvidious stereotyping takes 
place in new materials in all kinds of ways. Therefore, XIE has b^n 
working on this problem. 

We have ffinded a project and I mention it in testimony, "The 
Kingdom of rould Be Yon," which is a filmstrip originally shown 
in cooperation with ••Cai>rani Kangaroo'' for preschoolers, kinder- 
^garten and first graders. It is a series of to 6-minute filmstrips 
showing a wizard with chiKlren going around on a flying carpet 
looking at rtr^upational areas. 

I am just delighted with that because, as you look at the message 
that comes arro:5s to \ouiig children, \ou see girls as deep sea divers 
and >ou see boys as nurses and \ou see all races represented and all 
of, the traditional stereot>pes, I think, have l>een removed, so we are 
doing much of that. 

Mr. Hu^riN. Do \ou see any kihd of a marked change in the types 
of books that are bi'iug used in the earl> grades? Are the schooj' dis- 
tricts getting awav from the Johii ajid Jane stereotype kinds of 
primer n^adei's the> have Ixkmi u*^ing for so many years? 
/ Dr. PiKRrE. I think so. but I am not a very good" witness for that 
/ question. T deal mon* with iocational education and not with the 
general ovi^iU education area. I know, by virtue of a lot of experi- 
ences, that not onl\ are publishers \er> aware of this, but a lot of 
— local groups are bringing a lot of pressun* to bear on publishers. 

I think that the textbook, field has probabl} nmde a quantum Wp 
in the last 4 or \ears in trung to address themsehes to that area and 
whether they h-.ive gone far enough, T can't tell. 

Mr.* Bu>riN. Tht* i-eason I bring it up is it strikes me as a necessary 
chai*^e to change that basit exposure in the beginning if we are going 
to get away from the catchup kind of circle, we find ourselves stuck 
in, if we don't start turniiig the corner initially. We will always be 
in a correct i\e vrxational kind of circle and that is an endless mess. 

Dr. PiERCK. That is correct. 

Mr. Rimiv. I tippr(»ciate that. 

Mrs. Mink. I do haVe one or two final items I wanted to cover 
l)efore calling the iu»\t witn^•^^. The\ ha\e to do with the suggestions 
made b\ se\eral iiuli\ iduals that perhaps the setting aside of seper- 
ate F'ederal funds ior t oiusunu r and homeinaking haw contributed 
to the isolation and exteiuling of discriminator\ practices against 
women stud'^'^^s in voi^ational education. 

Would you can* to comment al>out that point? 

Dr. PiKRCh. We have, in our proposed legislation. Madam Chair- 
j>erson. dealt with that is>ue b\ eliminating that .sf»taside and by 
Including hortieniaking in the definition of \ocational education and 
recognizing that hoint making is an cMiupation, that pi»ople do indeed 
* go into the liome aiid that is one of the occupations tliat women and 
men should pursue. We trA to include it as a part of vocational edu- 
cation rather than keep it separate. 

The issue of whether the general education components of home 
t'conomics and lonsninei education ouglif to l>e retained is one that 
we have handled in th^Ct wa\. I (lon't think an\lK)d\ can argue that 
with more women woiking, more men in tfie home, more people not 
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liavinc a mate to come home to that takes carp of their home and 
aodvities of their home, that all people have to know Ster how to 

r';^Jni^roroT\t;;?:i;r:.T;;£;^'^^^^ --*<^ 

a,ul Zrun"; ^V'-'Tured the art. ,f the States 

tSv m.v l '' rr ^'"^'^ '"^"'^ economics profrrams. 

t >e> n.a\ <\o They ,lo not ha\o to .lo so. however because their 

that particuhir mtn it.v as-there *-as i„ tlie past. 

f.lms7r,;. ''^.n/ntT has to do with the films and 

iiiin.strips .uui other aiKliovisual materials which vou mention in 

o„r t.^Imo„^ and ,„ response to Mp. Rlo„,ns qi "sLns I 
UK,mre whether tl.e.se films and other visual materials arava lable 
an,! could !«« prr^vided to the committee so that we mf/ht have an 
opportunity to see what the Office of Education is prod^ci ^ taring 

n mind the near catraophe several rears ajro wi h the "aire? odu^ 

i:i;i:;i a t;,'rrij;;7^"-^'''' ^^'^r- - ^ -~ out .of rStS'. 

• lnv^^!r--P..^ ^^'-^ that we 

M;.,I^Vh?« 

■ tions? .^O"- ''^f«dam Cha/p^rsqn. I have no ques- 

teilimonya^ddpl'Sn""' ^) "PP^'"^^ 

Our final witness this niorninp is roriniie Riedf^. Assistant Direc- 
HFwTud w:lr" ^'^''^'•"-•,>^'"[-nal i;2itute of FlcatlTn. 
Hf.u. niK «e welcome you to the hear ng^and apoloirize for the 
lateness of the houi. but we will hoar you uiuil we mustTa^e 

^t^?^ BY coehtotT^ee. assistant DIEZCTOE, CAEEEE 

EDUCATION PEOQEAA. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
DEPAETMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFAEE 

Dr. RreoER. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. 

toe aranil n.mUl' f ''^-'"v '^'^ distinpiished subcommittee 

rouay and participate m its hearin/rs on se.x stereotvping in voca- 
lona education. As r ,e National Institute of Education isihe edi^J- 
iSfnttrof ^^''Pr-^'!'--- testimony willU confined 

area. ' ''"volopn.t-i.i uctix'ities in this 

tiond^V^v rnT"/''" ^''"^^ activities concerninjr.occupa- 

tional .se.x role stereotyping in career decisionmaking. These proiects 
eL ;T/ implications for. vocational SaTrl h 

r oyrt)fo" v*?l''''r'-'P'"^ 'r ^'-ns^li"? activities, 
on "Sev r .« H '"^"^'l"" "•"'•k t"sk force completed a studv 
on Se.x Bias and .'^.x Fairness in Career Interest Inventories." 
2Z JTr' '"^•'""^o'-i^^ "T" instruments that areTid as iSe 
tools to help persons assess interests in various occupationS arel 
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Duriii*r that stiuly, NIK heltl a 3-da\ workshop in v it in<^ representa- 
tives from ftltiMitioii nud woinenV a?5bOt iations, Governiuent officials, 
con^^^•s^^iullal .staff, tt»>>t publii5hiM> aiul tonstruttors, counselors and 
psycljologists to assist NIK in ronstructin*: guidelines to assess the 
sex fairness or se\ liias of thei>e i areer-interest in\entories. The ^ruide- 
lines weie fiiil)li-.lu'(l In NIK last Jul\. To date. NIF;.:has received 
o\er r>,JMM) reque>t;> foi ihr^* *ru!dehne.s from colleges, churches, 
public N hools, tethi'hal iii.>titutioits, \o<*ational servict»s, the nnilitar}*, 
pri\atc l>usinesi>*».->, and Statr agciK ie>s. With \our permission. Madam 
rhairpen>on. I would like tti .submit a cop\ of these guidelines for 
the record. 

Mrs. Mink. Without objection. thc\ will hi' received for the record. 
(Infonnation follows:] 

GeiDEU5E8 rot Assessment of Slx Bias and Sex Fairness in Career Interest 

In\e:ttoru:8 ' 

^.The altacti^S'guidehnes hair Uwp (Jev^lur>ed as pan of the National institute 
o?^^^ucation lNIE> Career Edui.atl^m Prugrain's study of sex bias and sex 
fairness in c-areer Interest Inventories. They were developed by the NIE Career 
Education S^taff and a senior coru^ltant and nine member planning in^up of 
experts in the fields of measurement and Kiudance, apj>olnted Uy NIE. The draft 
^idellDe» were discussed In a bn>adl.v representative three-day workshop 
:<ponsored by SIE in Washington. D.C. in March 1974. Through successive re- 
vised drafts, culminating in this edltiun <if guidelines, the diverse concerns of 
Inrentory users. respondent>. autburs. and publishers were taken into cunsld^- 
tlon and resolred as far possible. \ ' 

During the development of the guidelines, the following v\orking definition oK 
sex bias was used : 

Within the context of career guidance, sex bias Is defined as any factor 
that might infiuence a person to limit — or might cause others to limit — his 
or her considerations of a career solely on the basis of gender.* 
The working definition expresses the primary t-uucern tlfUt career alternatives 
not be limited by bias or stereotyi>ed sex rules in the world of work.* The guide- 
lines represent a more «r>^lflc definition than previously available i»f the many 
aspects of sex fairness in Intert^t inventories and related inten^retlve, te^hnl^sal. 
and promotional materials. The issues identified in the t-ourse of guideline devel- 
opment are dealt v\ith in commissioned paj^ers to be published by the V.S. Gov 
emment Pnnting Office as a b^Mik. Ijfnuen of Sex Htan and Sex Faia^€ttAn Career 
JnUrv^t Sfcajturentmt. available from the Career Education rM^gramANatlonal 
Institute ofEducatfon. Washington. D.C . 20208 In October 1974 ^ \ 

The term 'Career intere<?t Inventory." a^ used In these guUlWlnes. refers to 
various formal procedures fur assessing t^ducatiunal and Tot-atRuial Uilerests. 

i Fop a comprpheD«(t\p anahniK *if th. manr form* In which hia« appear* In written 
mitfrlal* the reader N referred tt* th« cnidellne* of .*^cott Fi.r^^man and Company 
i\972) ^ 

'An alternatite jlnterpretatlun of nex hlan ha« be^n KUgge^to d Jji^ ffTinale Predlger and 
I)r Gart IlanMin « dri^ne* n^x reHtrtrtiTeneH« in inter^t Inr^ntorV^x'^'f pn>reduret 
and indlciten DDde\wbjtt condlttona nex rentrlctireneM ii eridenc^ of net bUn In mm 
mtrv tt can be ntate^raR followK 

An interest inrent7>o l« »»ex restrictive to the derree that the dUtrthutlon of care^ 
optloRH «wn:^»ted to maTen and femaien an a rewult of the apptlcfltlon of Rcorlnc or In- 
t»-rpretatlon prtK^duren umkI «.r adrocated ht the pnbiii«he» in nut equivalent for the two 
M»xe« Conxer^eh an Irtter^t Inventory l»» nrtt jiex T' tri.-t'.vf it . h okrm opliuir 
cnrered ht the lnrentor\ m micpe«ted to ntniHar prop<irtlnnN of males and female* A 
*ex ffntrlctive Inrentory cad be conildered to b* itex-blaned onlfUR the pablUhfr demon 
«tnite« that «ex r^trictlrene«» in a nec«*xarj- concomttitnt of ralldltr'* 

Still another Interpretation bax been Kai?ceiited hy Or John L Holland 
An Inventory \n unhin*e<i wherf* if* experimental effectn on femftie and male respond- 
ent* are Mmllar and of about the jmnae mamltnde — that K when a pv^vrn .acquire* more 
vocational option* >>ecome» more cer.taln. or learn* more about himself themelfi and the 
world of work . The prlnrlplen can be extended to anv area of bla* b.t a*klnK what 
^differences proposed reTlnluDK of In^tentorles. hook*, teacher and counselor tratnlnic would 
make" * ^ 

A folle-r explanation of both of the^e Interpretation* wlil'appear In ffntue* of , 
and 8tx Pa{meM* in Carter fnltre^t Meanuremrnt «rs Ooremment PrUttlnr- " 
Id pre**) * 
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The gutddtneg do not rcprex, nt legal re<,u,r7n,<-ntx Th .ytl:^ ■ . , , 

evu uate the- s.-x fairne.v. of a^a.labl. inventor ." There rXunS- e«^entii1 
-ni'^'ii,',?,-^'" '"^ "Id'tum to those r"at nU X fa rr°s 

Lul^Ttu;..! r >"l'«roui«. The CTideluies^rrS^ subsHtufe 

^Amendment.s of 1972 (197- , or for o.l.er t«-hni,^ re, u>r/„Ve, ts or J^^^^^^ 
H,mev^'\'^''v'r "'^'^'■"'^^ interest. inventorfe. and related services and material 

lines sbOTHKl)^ applied to all part.s of these pnK-esses ^ 
TT tLP Presentwl here in three .sections I. The Inventorv Itself- 

11. Technical Information. MI. Inten^rerive Information ^"^^"i^^y Itself. 

1. THE I.WENTORY ITSELF 

^!\cJ^^x^^!i inventory form HhoulU 'be used for both males nnd fp 

Tnt^rnHex bVaf "^'^ emp.rican.j^j^rate fonns ar^ m^rTeK^^^ 

l>e^rfvS^''l!oM! jnl^^est ^l^^i^^ i>y the inventory should 

whethe?^ip f 1 ""^ /f"'^.^**^' ^^'i^l' composition of norins-i e 

n<.mr,"i*"?"'^""''"' V"""' "' inventory should be presented In sender 

nemral terms ...g.. h-tter carrti-r Instead of maiW.an.. or hot iH^alV and female 
titles should he presented (e.g. actor/artresS) niaie ana female . 

inv^enJS."^ eliminated throughout the 

II. TF:rnMr.\i, i^-'^^mation 



iiow aniMo 
nupportlrii 



A. _ Technicnl materials provided l.v the publish,!r'sli})sld descrtl 
marerlX <™i'lPll"<-« l>«ve be.-n met in the inv?n 

B. Technical information should provide the ratTTma* for either a^nnrot 
scales bv sex or oombimnl-sex s.-ale., (eg. critical (IHTerei in mn.fi^ 
response mt.". that affect the validity of^l./l?™js 'I'f.^S^ of re^^n ' 

t^x£E!^Tr^ =tfnT^^r:-s%^o; 
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E. Criterion groups, normn, and otlier relevant data '^e.g.. validity, reliability, 
Item response ratf*s> should U- exuimiu'd' at least every five years to determine 
the need for updating. New data may be reiiuired.as uccupa'tions ».hange or as 
sex and other tharaaeri.stifs of i>t-r«uii.s entering «M.'cupationi> change. Text> man- 
uals should clearly laU I the date uf data colU^tion for iriterion or- norm groupis 
for each (KH'upat ion. 

F Te<hni(al materials vliould intiude infonnati»»n ahout how suggested oi' 
implied uirwr option^ it^g.. optiuiiA suggested U\ the highest .More> on the in- 
ventory) are distributed fur siimples of t^Jiicaf respiiodents of each sex. 

G Steiw should be taken to iii\estigafe the validity of interest Inventories 
for u^iijtirUy groups (differentiated s^.x>. Pul.h.sherv ^hould de?>crii»e compar 
atlve studies and ^Ifould clearlj inditate whether difference.^ were found be- 
tween groups. 

I»» I.TT^IrtrRETlVK INFORMATlOTi- 

A. The users uiunnal pro\idwl by the puhlislrer Miould describe how and to 
what extent these guidWine.s ha>t been met in the inNentury and tlie supporting 
materials. 

B. Interpretive materials f^r test usi-r» and resixjndents (manuals, profiles, 
leaaets. etcj should explain lu*w tu interpret suires resulting from separate or 
combined male and female norms (fV criterion groups. ' 

C. Interpretive materials for interest in\entory s».ores .should point out that 
the vocational interests and clioites ofnien and women are influenced by manv 
envlrionmental and cultural faittirs. imluding early .socialization, traditional sex- 
role expectations of society. liome-Nersu^-i-areer conflict, and the experiences 
typical of women and men as menihers of \arioUs ethnic and t^ocial class groups 

D. Manuals should recommend that the ]n\entory be ac».*ompanied by orienta- 
tion dealing with possible influences of factors in C abt^^on men s and women s 
scores. Snch orientation should enuiurage resi>ondent.s to examine stereotypic 
*'sets" toward activitle.s and octupa'tions and should help respondents to see thtit 
there is virtually no activity or octnimtion that fs exUuslvely male or female. 

El Interpretive materials for in\entories that use homogeneous scales, such 
as health and mechanical. shtjUld encourage both sexes to iotjk at aU career and 
educati(mal options, not Just tho.se^ traditionally associated \\ith their sex group, 
within the broad area.s in whlcli their highest scores fall. 

F. Omipational titles used in the interjjretlve materials and in the interpre- 
tation session .should be^ stated In gender-nentrul terms te.g.. letter carrier in- 
stead of mailman J fir both male and female titles should be pre.sented (e.g.. 
actor/actress). 

or The written discussions in the Interpretive materials ias \\eU as all In- 
ventory text) should be stated in a way which ovenomes the impression pres- 
ently emhirddHl in the English lanjniage that a » i>eople in general are of the male 
gender, and b) certain social n>les are automatically sex-linked. 

H. The users manual a* should .state dearly that all jobs are appropriate 
for qualified persons of either sex. and b* sh.>uld attempt to dispel myths about 
women and men in the world of Tvork that are ba.swl <jn sex-role stereotypes 
Furthermore, ethnic (»ccupatlonal sterpotyiM»s should not be reinforced. 

I The usM^Poianual should a^l^lress ix*s>ihip o.ser blast-.s In regard to sex roles 
and to their posVible interactitm with ffge pthnir >;roUp. and Mjcial clas.s. and 
should caution ajjainst tmnsiiiittui*; iiie.se Ijlases to the resp^jndent or reinforc- 
ing the resiwncU^t's own biases. 

X Where dicercnct^s in validity have been ftmnd between dominant and mi- 
norlty gronp.s/ (differentiated l*y sexi. st.parate interiiretUe procedures and 
materials should be provided that t^ike these* differences into account. 

K. Interpfetlve nmterlak for resp^indt-nt and user should encourage explora- 
tory experiences In areas where inten^sfs have not had a ( ha nee to develop. 

U Interpretive materials for i>erson.«; re-entering ijald emph<yment or educa- 
tion and persons rhanging careers (►r entering iMjst-retirenient t-areers should 
give special attention to score Interpretation in terms o{ the. effects of years of 
stereotyping and home career con flirt, the norms on which the sciires are based, 
and the opthms <\\ch IndlNiduaU nJs^t explore on the ba.sis of current goals and 
past experiences and activities. 

M. Case studies and examples presented in, the interpretive^ materials shonld 
represent men and women equally and shonhl include but *not be limited to 
example* of each In a variety of non-stereotyplr roles. Case stndles and exam- 
ples 0/ mature men and women and of men find women in different social class 
and ethnic groups should also he included where applicable. 
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N Both us-or'H inHiiual.s and res|H»ndent's materials should make it clear that 

h rrnfnrmrf'i^^n ' T^T.' ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ information, and that 

f ^^i?*" '^^n '^^''"^"^ <''>"^i(lered together with other relevant in- 

! Z.?n .o!!~:rth «/*^^>J"PH«hment.s, favored aHiNities. ex^'riences. hohbies, 
Pv^r?^^^^^^^^ ^'"Wr decision. How- 

udn the posKlhle hiases of these varial)l(w should also he taken into considera- 

* KEFEKE\CE8 

•Amerir^n P.yr.ho!off,oal .Vs.oeiation Standanh for Eduvatumat Pnychologtcnl 
TrntH Washington. DC American PsychoIoKieal As.so(iation, 1974 AvaiN 
arile from the American Psychological A.^sociation. 1200 17th St N W Wash- 
ington..D (• 2(K)30. $.100 for non-mernher; : $3.(K) for memi,ers 

EriuaU Emplf»yment OpiK,rtunity Commission. -Oiudelines ..n Kmplovee Selection 
rroceduiV> ' /-Vr/prrtW^r^w/rr. Vol. 35. No 149 * 

7)itimond Esfhef E F^litor Ih^^uch of X.x Hian and Rex Fainwnn m Career In- 
trre^t \ffaHurrment Washington. DC : I'S Government Printing Office 1974 

nt^'Tt^^'* "''Ui^K^I ^i:** Education Program. National Insti- 

tute of Kducation. ^Vashlngton, D C. 20208 . 

•'^7JVJ.7wS!!^'l"'^ Company. r;«/rfr/mr* for Improttng the Image of IV omen 
in Texthookn^ Oluiview. IlHnc:s. Frptember.. Iff72. Available from Sco t For^s- 
^'"^^ Avenue, Olenview, Illinois 6002o 
Title IV Education Amendmentn of 1972. Public Uw 92-318, June 23, 1972, 

Dr. RiRDKH, A spconcrprochiot of this XIE stiulv on sex bias and 
SOX fairnpj>s in career niterpst inventories is the development of a 
eannntr kit for «rmdance counselors and teachers to be nsed in de- 
hvenncr career connsehn^ free of sex bias. The kit. which will be 
available by niid.Mny 197.'), will show the user how and whv occu- 
pational sex role ster(£ot\ pin^r occurs and will offer a variety of tools 
anri procedures for [nsnnn^r that users of this kit provide' bias free 
career counsehn^r. T^ie kit. .rill also provide instruction in 'the use of 
the Mh crmdehnes and offers audio tapes, role-plavin^ situations, 
anci simuhttions as exercises for learnin^r unbiased counse}inff pro- 
cedures. The kits will be available through their publisher, Abt 
As.wmtes in Cambridge. Mass, 

An Xp:-funded study by the Human Interaction Resejirch TnSti- * 
tiite in l^s Anfreles has also been completed this year. It reviews 
existing research on the -participation of women in'the labor force 
synthesizes and evaluates it to yield information of practical utility 
to counselors and women making career decisions. 
Concrete products of this study are: 

A counselor sourcebook summarizing this research, which will also 
l>e useful as a reference to researchers and counselor trainees. 

A coiinselee handbook to be used bv the client and her family 
winch discusses m clear, underst^indable language, new laws relevant 
to NM)mt^ittlie work force, child care opportnnitie.s, women's studies 
programs iVi college and job search skills. 

Firiully, |an annotated bibliography to l>e used primarilv social 
science res(>nrche,s seeking an up-to-dale resource for assessing the 
growing literature on women in the world of work. All three of the^e 
products will he available to the general public in 1975. We have 
advance copies with us today should the committee de.sire them 

.Nearing completion this year is a two-voluine compendium of 
career educational materials which include descriptions of materials 
used by vocational educators. This compendium will contain a section 
on sex and race bias which makes an analysis of 100 randomly 
selected career educational materials, contain^, a checklist of the kinds 
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ol~bias found in such matp/ials. and gives information on how to 
Counteract biased material^that teachers and counselors are already 
nsinp. Women on Words 4nd Images (WOWI) in Princeton, X.j', 
has been contracted with to draft the compendium's section on sex 
bias. This is the organization which published ^'Dick and Jane as 
Victims." the critique of-M^x hia> in textbooks. The compendium will 
be published in May l^7'> and w ill be available to the general pub- 
lie through the publisher. Education Products Information Ex- 
change Institute. 

This July. XIE will begin funding the development of a TV career 
awareness program for young children and their families. The TV 
program will aid young girls, boys, and minority group members 
in expanding their awareness of occupational options. 

The in^titute is also concerned with career development for women 
reentering the labor m.-.rkct. The Educational Development Center 
in Providence. R.I.. is exploring an innovative wny to provide <?areer 
informurtion and counseling to women to facilitate their reentry into 
the workplace. The center is preparing a series of manuals for home 
and community-based counseling, also appropriate for adoption in 
vocational/technical centers. Spme specific products are manuals for 
organizing ar.d arranging a career counseling center. for women, in- 
_ eluding materials for inser'vice training of counselors. 

Another XIE-sponsored Education Development Corp. product is 
a series of films to be used as the takeoff point for discussion on 
career choices faced b^' women. The film "Girls at Twelve.'' produced 
by, the award winning lihn-inaker Joyce Chopra, is being used in 
schools throughout the country. Fnder" develof)ment is a sequel to it, 
a special film on career choices and conflicts faced by women re- 
entering the labor market. 

In conclusion. Madam Chairperson. I would also like to mention 
that XIE's women^s program is conducting an in-house research 
project on vicarious achievement patterns of women. These patterns 
predispose women to accept and define success through the achieve- 
ment of others to whom they are related or with whom they work 
rather than through their own effort.s. Current vicarious achievement 
patterns- in women are a major factor in the isolation of women 
within a narrow hand of occupational roles. Xlfe recognizes that 
vicarimis achievement ' patti rns are a serious barrier to women's 
p.chieyements and therefore is developing an instniment to help to 
identify individuals who exhiWt-this syndrome. 

In addition. XIE plans to cH\\elop training modules to help indi- 
viduals to overcome* this problerri. Thesi* modules will be designed for 
use by students, t.ajhors. guidance counselors, education administra- 
tors, staffs, and parents. XIP' expects this program to give much 
insight into and help in alleviating the internal barriers women face 
in aftaining success in all aspects of their life. >>,^ 

All of XIE's re.search proj'ects will, of course, be available to the 
entire Education Division as well as the general public. The Division 
expects that this research together with the programmatic eflforts of 
the Office of Education, will significantly advance our ability to deal 
with the problems of sex'stereotv ping in vocational education. I will 
be happy to answer anv question.s on the research I have discussed*. 
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Tlnuik yon ajrain for the opportunity to be here todav. 
n„ „ f^'"^;- x^T^rV XTn^'..'"'""''' ^^^^^^^ for yom overview 
y^rl LnTJ'"' ^^^'r ^''^ '"■'^t^^'^ ^hat you describe are 

VTP ^P"^"^'^'^' could vou tell the committee what percenta^nrof the 
MK funds wen „,to the research that you have just desc^? 

107 \S' ]^'^- l^'-' ""^^ proposed 
;c i \V^'7 ; ?\ P'«""L"J-' fo spend a total of $5 million. That 
n«,^I. ^? I"-"' u"'"'^ 8300,031.000 for the Institute over that 

?K^f ■ '"^ "^""^ }■■' P"'^^"^ °f '^sources. That inchides 
about .^8 projects over tliat 4-year period. 

-Mi-s. .AIiN-K. What can this committee do to encourage the XIE to 
do nriore to Iielp? A good many of the matters that vou discussed 
aie l)asic to tlie problems of women, the discrimination that they 
face Ml occupations the uidividual stereotyping that begins literallV 
from infancy, w uch finally culminates iu\lie lack of open career 
opportunities and all of the rest that we have heard described over 
the last few days. In certainty, the XIE ought tcLbe doing more. 

'^^'l/.'"' committee do to make society more sensitive to the 
"igency of this problem and to the deprivation that 50 percent ofS^JT 
children and adults suffer because of the ver^- kinds of thingsVou 
discussed. The one that impressed me the most was vour brief des- 
criptioii of the vicarious achievement concept. This is one of Ittie 
difticulties that we must try to' understand and cope with and devellp 
curriculum systems that can somehow offer themselves as a balanci 
to tins af^tude which young people grow up with so soon. 

U hat can we do? 

I)r. RiEDKR. Two things, first we certainly'hope when we come be- 
fore you with our fiscal 1976 budgetithat we get the funding that we 
ask. 1 think we have not been able to do more, because, you are well 
aware the Institute has had funding problems in the past. I think 
one of the reasons we have not done more is that we inherited manv 
projects from OE and had little money not already commkted ' 
.Second, as you write appropriations report language, you could 
indicate your concern. 

aI'^'t}^"^'^" for your observation. Mr. Buchanan? 

Mr. Brrii.\x.\N. Thank you. Madam Chairperson. 

I wi I have to begin by echoing the chairperson's concern about 
such a limited amount of the total ljudget going for this purpose. AVe 
are dealing with a group which comprises a majority not a minority 
group we are dealing with a group thiit all of the records would 
indicate fails victim to various ine.juitie.=. both in preparation for 
the many careers for which women do qualify and can qualify and 
Which would be virtually, most of them, not available, as indicatedX 
Irv employment .statistics. So it seems to me, .is tht- ch.iii person savs ^ 
you lave to begin with the preschool time to get at this problem It 
.should be an area. of great emphasis for XIE and perhaps we need 
to so instruct you, I don't know. 

I note that you do have incorporated in your projected plans, plan- 
ning development foi a TV career awareness program for your chil- 
dren and their families. You say it will aid them and extend their 
awareness of occupational options. 

It seems to me this is a level at which vou must begin. I don't 
know If you can tell no more about what you propose to do aLthis 
point. , . r I >^ , 
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Dr. RiEDER. I think if yoii look at the research, early socialization, 
a critical problem— self-imposed aspirations— the motivations that 
women have — one so important that that is why we focused on that 
area. We feel thron<rh the use of television, with limited resources 
that we can hit a wider range of people. We will be going out with 
a request for proposals or (inalificplions. 

Mrs. Mink. Will^ou yield \ - 

What are we going to' do abo.it the television commercial? 
Dr. RiEDER. That is a good qne^stion. And one which we hope to 
explore. 

Mrs. .MixK. Thank yon. 

Mr. BrcnANAN. You mentioned another important thing that I 
note with interest that yon are planning to do. You say you have 
under development a sequel, a special film on career choices and 
conflicts faced by women entering the labor market. 

It is another area of great need, it seem.s to me, and I suppose that 
is still in the planning stages and von cannot tell us more about it? 

Dr. RiFJ)ER. That fllin ha.s been funded and will be completed this 
year. 

Mr. IkcHANWN. Very good. Now, yon mentioned the guidelines 
which were published by last July and the various groups 
which helped to frame theih and that you had received manv re- 
^q^e sts^ oyer r>,00()_ from various institutions. Can you tell us'any- 
Ihiug abuul iliU I ' uuteul of thi'. s e guidelines? ' ^ 

Dr. RiEDER. It is interesting when you look at career interest in- 
ventories, you find blatant sex discrimination. For example, there 
used to be, pink and blue forms. If you can believe it. In other in- 
stances, if you and I took an interest inventory and scored the same 
and let's sav, it was architecture and accounting, two common oc- 
cupations, that would not even be piu*t of the women's form, so I 
couldn^t even be directed into that fiekl even though you and I had 
.the same scores. 

l\Tiat we try to do through the guidelines and also through the 
jrtialogas is to help guidance counselors understand the "norms," 
to which a student's scores are cpmpared. ^^hat a student responses 
mean and what kinds of information they should give to students' 
These are some of the perhaps most obvious barriers we are trying to 
overcome and what these .guidelines point out. 

There are some 20 to 30 guidelines wp hnve prepared. 

Mr. BuciiANAX. I don't know if it is or would be ^vx)rthwhilf> 
for us to have these foi* the record since these are published^ but 
I must say what you have done seems good. It would appear to me 
that perhaps the committee needs to try to devise language that 
will recjuire emphasis in this area. You know. I remember "The 
Boy With Green Hair." I would hate to eliminate sexual distinc- 
tion because it would be a bad thing for the world, not all sexual 
distinctions, but it would seem to me that if you were to state the 
point that more than half of the persons ^^ho require employment 
and must fulfill responsibilities that entail employment, more than 
half of the persons in societ> that ha\e a productive role to play .are 
systematically treated differently in education, especially in voca- 
tional education and systematically e:$cluded in many areas of em- 
ployment still not in ati equitable position, it does sound prettv 
bad. T don't know, do you think that is a chalangt-able statement? 
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Dr. RiKDKR. I think it is a terribly important problem and espe- 
cially since women comprise nearly 40 percent of the labor force. I 
think we' have to move towaid opening up more educafional oppor- 
tunities for women. > 
y Mr. BccHAXAx. Well, I certainly hope von will give it all of 
^ the emphasis yon can under the existing ground rules and we will 
try to hgure out some new ones. 
Mrs. Mi.vK. Yes. I would like to request whatever copies are 
' available of the materials that you ha\e prepared under vour grant, 
.and other reports which you have irtentioned iu vour te'stimonv. if 
you will be provided to th? committee. We would be most pleased 
to have them for our files and for examination bv the members who 
mifrht be interested. Some of the materials which 'von have prepared 
as vou mentioned in your testimony, I find verv 'interesting. 

How would an individual in a local district 'gain access to these 
materials ? Do vou publish a list from which thev can place orders? 
now in this information disseminated to the general communitv of 
interested persons? 

* ^'i',"^'"- J^^'" Primai il.v through commercial publishers. 

>\e teel fliey have an active dissemination svstem built in and the 
incentive to go out and sell materials, so ^ye used that as opposed to 
something like the Gdvernment Printing Office. In addition, we will 

ii^J.^;^!:^ distribute materials, 

wlii cl i will di sse minate b uii i u uf u u i piuJucts thr ough Sta t e De rjnrt^ 
T1\ ^ ^o: ^^^"r^Jl"," ""^ through local school systems. Similar 
to the (Mce of Education, are one limited in the mimber of copies 
we can buy and distribute. We certainly can't buy, for example, 
^ . enough for every school district in thejinited State's. 17,000 copies. 
.Mrs .Mink. Do you have a publication list with a short description 
of materials that can, be obtained from the institute upon request? 

Mrs MiVK Anyone writing to the institution can be provided 
the list of publications and where thev can be purchased ? 
Dr. RiKDKR. Yes. 

Mrs. MixK. The matter to which I made parenthetic reference 
witli regard to television commercials was not a facetious" remark. 
1. think It IS a very serious problem and f regard it almost of equal 
signihcance as the concerns that parents and others have expressed 
with regard to influence of all of the violence that we seen on 
televisioft and the impact it has on children. I would hope that NIE 
would he studying the impact of the commercials on voung children 
in particular, especially as they minimize and diminish the world of 
women in terms of what even children appreciate as the regular, 
actual reality in their own homes. 

I mean, why are women always with the scrub brushes, testiii"- 
out the marve ous new inventions that ^ see in the kitchen in the ' 
lO-second split and why ar,e the womeiV alwavs standing before 
the automatic- washer testing out which soap can wash fpSter and 
why arc women always doing the marketing to see which toilet 
paper is softer, and so on and so forth. 

I think the realities, of the wofid are such that this is not the 
typ'cal average family .situation. Certainly, it has not been true hi 
the 20-plHS years of my own experience as a homemalcer. 
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So, it seonis to )nv. that wliile'this has beon niei/tiouod late, it has 
enormous imp ication for young cliildren, pWticuhirlv. We are 
scnous about the matter of influence in early childhood educational 
experiences and in elementary education and the impacts on motiva- 
tions of a child. We really must 'get at the business of opening up 
vocational opportunities, so that children volunteer for all kinds of 
ditterent endeavors, rather than being forcefnllv channeled, as they 
are now. An open situation in which all fields' of occupational en- 
Ueavoi-s UKe open, by tradition, by social acceptance, bv national atti- 
tude, and by I-ederal legislation, is what I reallv. leally think is 
iniporfant in our whole efVoi t in this direction. 
Mr. HiTHAN'.w. Would von vield? 
Mrs. MiN'K. Yes. 

Mr. HrrnAX.\N'. I would simply point out I would concur, that 
has not been true of my marriage, either. A good part of the time 
1 run everything around my house, the dishwasher. vvasTiing ma- 
chine, lawnmower, et cetera. W'oU. at least I do some of the time. But 
the trouble is, my generation never got taught- how to do anything 
by anylwdy and anything I do is apt to turn out a disaster. This 
means my wife gets ripped off and I have a frustrating experience 
when I try to do the things I need to do to help in the necessary 
homemaking ta.sks and I use that pei-sonal example only to say, I 
think one of the areas you reallv need to do research" in is how 



-^u-^jv-a4wnt^-c4mngmg- ronrrpts-sa thnt vowng Tnerr arPTTirmrnrged^ 
to d6 those things necessary for their survival, if thev are bachelors 
and necessary for their families welfare, if thev do marrv in learninc 
certain minimal homemaking skills that I think any" male adult 
in the country is apt to need, unless he is an immensely wealthy 
person or perhaps in jail. 

T VJ' ^ .f"" ""'.V "fjree with both of vour comments and 

Ar " A?" 1"^^,^ commercials we will take a look at that. 

Airs MiN-K. Thank you very much. We have certainly gained a 
great deal by your reporting to us the activities of XTE and welcome 
the receipt of the reports and the materials that von have described 
in your testimony. - • ' 

Tf there are no' further questions? 
- Ms. II.M'SE. Madam Chairp,erson, in the interest of time, we did 
not bring with us the Secretary's Advisory Council on the Rights 
and .Kesponsibilities of Women, but they aie interested in this area 
and have chosen the role of women in vocational education as one 
of their priorities for this year. We will, hopefully report to you 
later 111 this year on.their accomplishments. 

Mrs. MiN-K. Thank yon verj- much for that further information. 

If there are no further questions from members of the committee, 
."I*! ^Jii"/ "ow calls the meeting to an end and the committee is 
adjoiflPRd. 

Thanlj^you. 

rWhereupon, at 12:1.') p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chair.] 
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feeulU State dlrec^ort ol Vocational Educatlon- 

7. Policy nakert In Vocational -Technical Education are ovcrwhcla- 
Ingly oale, with few wooen eltcted oc appointed to State or 
National policy tnd advisory boarda. 

8. Textbooks. ' teach inj practlcea. and cAra-currlcylar actlvUlea 
dUcriBlnate against glrla. - 

9. ' Counselors are doing a oore effective Job In college counseling 

than occupatlona"* counseling and are reinforcing atercotypea ^ 
of "appropriate" Jobs fot wcaen. 

10. Few vocational schools aake provisions to educste the pregnsnt 
teenager who Is In need^'of Job sVlUt. ^ 

Vocatlonsl schools prlnarlly arc preparing young wooen for the tradi- 
tional role of hoocnaker rather than wage esrner with s wide variety of Job 
optiona. Ytt, seven Federal Isws' currently guarantee equality of opportunlt 
for wooen and olnorltUs In education and eoployacnt. Sex-segregated oc- 
cupational programs are In violation of the law and severely Unit the ed- 
ucstlonal and career opportunities of woaen In Vocational Education. 

RECOMMENPATIOaS ^ 

1. USOE guidelines should be dUscoln^ed to fnforce Federsl laws 
guaranteeing full equality for fcnale students snc}- staff In ed- ^ 
ucatlon. ' 

2. Additional wooen oust be hired to serve as fsculty In depart- 
oents of school adtainlstrat Ion and Vocational Education. 

3. Teacher education Institutions should encourage and prepare toore 
women to enter adolnlstratlon, especially the supcrlntendency. 

4. National, State, and local policy and advisory bostda should 
have equal represtatation of wooen and acn. 

5. HoDe econoalcs snd Industrial arts should be desegregated by 
actively ifecruiting both young wooen and oen for classes. ^ 

6. Consu»er and hoaeaaklng courses- should have defined ptrforoanct 
co«p€tenctes ^enabling both tten snd wooen to sssuoe the dual role 
Of hooenaker-vage earner* 

7. Curricula should caphasUe career awareness and exploration and 
cooperative work experience prograod, 

8. Educational taaterials shou^d portray woaen— and aen— in non- 
tradltlonal roles snd occupations. 

9. Inservlca training prograas should be developed to create awsre- 
ness of sex-role-stereotyplng aaong teacHcr trainers and prac- 
ticing teschers.* , , - 

10. Counselors should Increase their knowledge snd experience of the 
work wofld In order to Infora feaale students about the wide 
range of J9b opportunities svailsble, particularly In higher 
paying, aale-lnfenslve occupations. , 

11. School prograas for pregnant teenagers should be oaftdated to 
provide operv-tended occupational training In entry-level skills 
as well as child care and dtvelopacnt. 

12. Adequate day care services should {»e established for learning 
and earning aothera. 
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the growth of Hfv indy!>trieH foliaviasi the «ar opened up new opportunities 
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Woden.in the tdbor force j 
Selected Year^, 1900-52 



Year 


t 

Woaen in 


Wo»en 
• as 


in labo^ forc^ 
percent of ^ ' 


Total 'labor 
- force 


All 
wo 


woaen of 
rking age 




5,m 


18. l' 






-. 20. 4 


1910i 


-7,889 


20.9 ■ 






25.? 


1920 


t>430 


20. t» 






23.3 


1430 


' 10,679 • 


22.0 






24.3 


1940 


12, •U5 


24.3 






25.4 


194S 


19;270 


29.6. 






35,7 


1950 


X8,i*12 


28.8 






33.9 . 


1955 - 


20,58»4 ^ 


30.2 






35.7; 


I960 


23,27Z 


32.3 






37.8 


1965 


\ 26,2*32 


34,0 






39.3 


"'•1970 - 


31,560 


36.7 






^43; 4 - 


1972 . , 


33,^20 


37.^ 






43.8 















tfot*— Data for 1900 to 19.40 ar^ froa decennial densuses 



and refer to a single date; beginning 19U5, data are annual 
averages. ' ^ ^ * ' * 

Tor 1900 to 1945,,dAta include woaSn 14 years of age and 
over; beginning 1950; data include woaen 16 yearS of age and . 
over* 

labor force da^a for 1900 to 1930 refer to jgain fully 
eaploycd workers. 

fiata for 1972- reflect ^adjustments to 1970 Census 
beyichaa'rfcs . 

'Source: *'The Econonic Rale of Vocen," reprinted fron 
Econofldc Report p'f the President ^ 1973 . Washington : wocien * s 
Bureau r £nployaent Standards Adainistration, De'pat«tEent 
of Ubar, 1973, p.' 51. 
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he*Ubj data pwcettint, «od fovenmenf. At the s«ae tl»e, sclent Mad 
technology produced labor-««vlns «ppU«ttce< which ested houeehold chores 
V "f^^ "^'^ outeldt the hDM; Wbaeo have been reepon- 

elble for the Mjor growth b£ the labor force since 1940 and accounted 
for thre«-fi£th» of the increaae between 1*960 and 1970.2 

VOMEH in ,IHE LABOK FQRCg TODAY ^ 

Today, over 33 million voaen work io the clvUUo labor force, 
vo«en of all agea froa 16 to 70, of every race and ethnic group, single, 
? coaparlson with 1920, these woaen, 

^ with J Mdian a|S'«<T 36, represent 37 perceiit of the toUl labor force. 

V Woaeo tend'to work during two periods of their lives— during youth. * 
whetf they have co^leted their education, and in .atucity, afteTtheir 
children are grown. Tabl? 2 ahows the percentsge of vomta in the labor 
torce Dy years. 

Karital Status and Children 

' ^ w "J**'"*'^ majority-58 perdent of all woMn workera-are married 
and living with their husbanda. TVenty-three percent have never married 
and 19 percent are widowed or divorced or aeparated from their huabands. 
Of all married women, 42 percent ars working. Of all single wbien, 56 

working. Of, all women divorced or separated, 62 Jtrce^t are 
working, but only 25 percent of all widowa arc working, since iiny of them " 
are elderly. 

* ' . 

A atriking comparison among married woMn workers U offered between, 
thoa* with a husband present and thoae without. Almoat half of all widows 
dlvorceaa, or mothers separated from their huabands yVth chUdrea under ' * 
aix ata, working, wfaereaa only 30 percent of women with a husband present 
and children under aix are working. TWo-thirds of all widows, divorcees, 
or aothers ^^p arated from their husbands with schoolmate childr en sre 

klH|7-tninnUy half -ot all mothers with a husband preaent and school- 
ate children are woricin* ' thhm 'j** ««« i^i. « i _ 



— Zil r ' »tner» wica a nusDsna preaent and school^ 

S^* are working.' Thus r 43 million women in the labor forciTii 

March 1973 had children under alac.* At tha aame time, 8.3 million chil< 



children. 



2 

Isabelle Strsidl, **:ha Composition of tha Mat ion 'a Ubor Force," * 
Speech at tha Regional Seminar /Workshop on Women in the World of Work, 
Technical Educstion Xesesrch Centers* October, 1973, p. 2. 

3 " ' • 

Women's luresu, "Women Workers Today," Washington? Women's Bureau, 
lapldyment Standarda Administration, U.S* DepartiKnt of Lalwr, 1973, p.^ 2. 
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Percent of Wonen in tabor Force 
, , by Age^ 1973 



Age 


* , „ 

PeVcent in Labor Force, 1973 


16 and over 


• »*5 


IS and 17 y^ars 


39 


18 and 19 years 


57 


20 to 2^ ycat's 


61 . 


2Si to 3«» years 


50 « 


35 to U«* years 


. 53 


H$" to 5U years . 


5U . 


55 to 6U years" 


Ul 


65 .years and over 


9 


18 to 6U ye^rs 


52 



Source: Wo»en*s Bureau, "Women Workers Today," Washington: 
W(^en/s Bureau, Daployaent, Standards Adnri-Aistration, 
Department of Labor, 19*^3, p. 2. " ' 
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: . A# for women in the gkilled trades, th»y were at likely ta aU w- 
ployed women to bt marri<?d, lett likely to be ainfle, ^nd more Ukcly to 
be widows or dlvorceea. About half were wivci of blue-col I4r workera— 25 
percent jurfied to men who worked in the tradca and six percent to nori- 
- firm laborer* J About one-fourth were married to aen in white-collar oc- 
cupaClona» The rest were wives of oen in^arm or service occupations. 

Education and Occupational Distribution of Woaen 

the more education a woman has„ the ltk«ller she is to be In the 
Isbor force. Seventy percent of all women workers ;iast year bad at least 
a hlfb school education, while oae In eltht yas a college graduate. Half 
of all woaen 16 and over who were hlfh sc"hool graduates and two -thirds of 
al^ those with five years or more of college were working. By contrast, 
only 22 percent of all women 16 and over with less than An eighth srade 
education were In the labor force. 

Tht distribution of men and women In the labor force Is very dif- 
ferent. Host women professionals are teachers^ nurses, and other health 
workers, while men t«nerally work In professions other than teaching or 
health. Host vopen are clerical workers, but are less likely than aen, 
to be mant^gers or administrators. Almost aa.many women as men work-in 
factories, but rarely as skilled crafts workers, the occupation of 21 
percent of all male workera. ^lle one In five women in the labor force 
ia a service worker, only one of twelve men is similarly employed.^ 

gamihga 

Among fully employed women who worked year rounds annual earnings 
In 1972 were only 60 percent of men's earnings; $5,903 for voaeW compared 
to $tOi202 for aen. On Jobs demanding equal amounts of skill, time, snd 



5' _ / 

Elizabeth Haldman and Robert Whltnore, ''Children of Working Mothers 
Harch, 1973," Ifonthly labor Keview . Hay, "1974^ p. 50. 

Ibid. , p.^ IS* 

"Women Workers Today,*^ op> clt .. pp. 2-4. 
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TABU * 








»* Occupational Oistributioi> of Workers 
by Sexr 1373 






Occupation 


\ Women 


\ Men 


r 


Managers S administrators 
Private household workers 
Sales workers 
Professional £ technical 

woi:kers 
Operatives 

Service workers outside 
the hone 

Clerical workers , 

:^onfarm laborers 

Craft workers 

Oth0r ** 


S 
7 

IM 
13 

. 17 
3S 


"13 

14 
19 

7 
& 
21 

18 ' V ' 




"Source: •'WoKven Workers Today," Washington: Women's 'Bureau, 
Empioynent Stand'^rdS Administration, Department of 
Labor, 1973, p. 5. 
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difference, tfila b.tveen tft»-»<^H,.« r .celv^ TbV 
■ ^At^eTlh '^"^ f""""' • "ffereatl.1 of .bout 20 perc^ 

to b^Ji ^'-"^ ^" However. ..le.wo.en. who 

40 mJ^J; ^.-^V "'6" <'l>ole..U ..11}!,,. eirt. only 

of ^""^ "^^"^'^ elSht ye.r. 

lacrelSinf iitiril^;;" ""'""'ly ">« t»P "Me e.rnet In 1969. with In 
S.uJn. f.n«J frorsfT^rj' ''^"•-^l/'-Pl"*! .nd .edl.n e.™ln,.. 
le.. t^ . of l?3 hfi*? ^" "1" with eltht ye.r. of .cho^l or 

1..! u! *^ of 513.06 for white aale. w^th five or wre ye.r. of col- - 
""ed le.. than ..n. In f.ct. Ul flLJe. with 

4"l?u.tr.^ tS« T «"'"^"«. P.«lcul.rly bl.clc colleie wo«n. I.bi. 
« ii.iu.tr.te. that the sore education .dult. .tt«ln. the hleh.r th.i, 
-.dUn ..mln,.. with vo«n lav.Tl.bIy iamlx,, lll^tJ.n 

.nA r°" '••^'"I'ive, . co.,.rl.on cm b. ud. of eamln".. of >en ^ 

wo«n by,occup.tlon.l ,roup. .nd ye.r. of »chool coi^Ut.d! ' 

Eimlni. .nd'Mue.tlott 

wh^.'IlLJ''^"''* "^•1»"'»'«"P l>«tw.en^.e.mln». m<f eduction U .pp.rent 

^Jt'jo^T^o'S.TuJn: Sr%.t'i:.T i'."" """" 



; « 



rr«ldl«' ?9"f'^Ll!?n.%™.''T'''"."r*"*^ <ro^|conoHlcM£ortoU!ie 

£HJi2£Sii^973, W«^ln,to« Wo-en'. Bureau., E.ploy«nt StandHrd. Ad- 

■ini«tratlOtt, O.S. Defactkeat of Ubor, 1973. p. 106. 

9 ' . 

'Vonan Worjjera Today." op. ctt .. p; 6^ y 

• '0 ■ . . '■ * „ 

H„n.!Sr^ty '"i!^ V ''^" y^^^^ Worker.," Wa,hlngtonr 

Ub^r. W2^p! If^^*^^"'*",''* W»l«"tlon. U.S. oipnt-SnTir^ 
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t TABLE U 

Earnings of Total and White Males and Females, , 
and Negro and Spanish-cTrigin Females 25 to 6»* 
Years of Age and Years of School Completed : 1969 



Total male 
White male 
Total female 
White female 
Black female 
Spanish-'Origin 
female ^ 



Total male 
White male 
Total' female 
Whi^e~f«mal«- 



Bl^ck fermale 
Spanish'origin 
female 



Median earn- 
ings -b-S yrs. 
school 



Median earn- 
ings 1-3 yrs', 
high school 



6,368 
6,717 
3,072 
3,a5U 
2,193 

2,974 



Median earn- 
ings 1-3 yrs. 
college 



9,745 
9,907 
4,824 



4,885 
4,595 



7,8^90 
8,161 
3,545 
3,671 
.2«881 

3,47t 



Median earn- 
ings 4 yrs. 
college 



12>507 
12,674 
6,523 



6,742 
5^,717 



Median earn- 
ings 4 yrs. 
high school 



8,805 
8,951 
4,186 
4.n2 
3,910 

4,087 



Me<dian earn- 
ings 5 -yrs. 
college or 
more 



13,309 
13,436 
8,176 



8,478 
6,837 



S^iA:e: Bureau of Che Ctntus, "fiatAlngs by Occupation and Education," 
197aJCen>ug of Population^ Waahlnjton: Department of CoaiDerce, January, 
1973, Table* 1, 2, 7, and 8. 
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Infcrtunati-ly f„r Wruaa -omen workor«. 

Conversely „lth 21 „ ''"'^ f " earnings in the ,aae occupations, 
aen ll liVi on „ '•-Ploy^J « cr.lftsworkers and fore- 

Troup" ihe ; th HZ IV""" f " ^raft.v„rkers-fore.en 

of Wy' and""JaL'"T "h'"' In- education are high In terns 

intensive c e u r-ork™ tlX^y"""" 

uraduat,, h!i i, ' percent of the women „ero colleKe 

*ork n ; :e"nr;?'r»'"-"°"'" °' "^""^ nen cf rlcal 

of S8,617! ^h" education and r 7", 'f graduates, had oedlan earning, 

« w^^e to t.»^nd a . 0 lllT.l T'" 'k^'"""'^ underutilized. 

cupatlon. E^lob LImI f * ^""^ °™ "-e sane oc- 

paiion. Lowir Job statui for women is acconpanled by Greater rates of 

assljfcs in ^.qucUr^ing vomen's position vuh that of ru-n, the Drobleas of 
under-pay ^nd uod.ru t U Izatlon of fe«ule talent contrnue. 

Contribut ions to the FaoUy Incoae 

are elth« "^rL'^'^s^ °h ^-o-thlrds of ,,1 „„|,ers 

are cither In thf combined c lassl flcaHonSr "single, divorced «ldou,H • 

employed full-tl.e. year-round contributed almost two-fifth^ of the /allly 



12 



n 



^ Hearings before the Joint Economic 

S^.':. 'J''' ''^'^'^ Ninety-third Congress. 

First SesMon, Part I. July 10. 11, and 12, 1973, Wa.hln.ton- U S 
Covernoent Pr Int Ing of f Ice , 1973, p. 17. Washington. U.S. 

^n^'^'^ .Y""""' Education: * Dual System," Inenuailtv 

in Education. March, pp. 25^34. " - ^"«-quaiity 

Woflien's B»r..au, "Twenty Facts on Women Workers," pp. cit .. p. I. 
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locoee. Tweive percwc* of all working wlve» co«rl&u:,ed half or sore of 
tb* faslly Incoae. Picsc waea ofter. d«cet*ia< c^e difference becveen 
alddle and lov iocoaei of f art! lie*. 

V ^'♦^ r.tfad« of noa*eAoiJ#, >? pt-r-^-rn ter* she 

;a6^r fierce fa H^rch 197). tWtnird. of ch«= the ^>rxly wage earner In the 
faally. Tvo ,?ut of five fwaiilea io ;«>»/ercv ire headed by a For 
^ Cft« po?ui*tlon a* a whoU. one out ef ten fa«l Ilea has a waaa as he»d 
p{ the houj^ehi^id «id, one of ten vorUns "ot^en li llic^lftc t^* hirad of tnt 
^^T^i? 15 ^^-^ ^llio:^ cljildrcn under 18 were 

fa«iaiea*> vUh tSe father absent, ^Jll^oyed. or ^.t of the labor for.ce 

The median iocoae In 

If they did not.'' 



FaalX/ Incooe* ware better if oothe 
1972 vaa 55,750 if a>chers vor'ted « 



vorited and 53/ 



tfoafeq aad foverty 



i<>^./^ • '^^^ ^""^ lacreaslos In our st>clety. Jetveca 

1^«>/Jad 197.. the wnfaers of houaeholds depe^ent upoo vpcen Incfeaaed 
56 percent, fr« 9.5 olUioa to' 14^ Blllloa,^^ Dlvprce and aeparatioa 

; ^^^1^" tbeaaelvea. Of lov-incooe f«sllle». 45 percent are 

^ xl Cloae to tvo-thlrda of ail feaal-he^d 

*bouaehoUs include chUdrea. taleaa the slngie patent haa adequate«*llaoay 
..^ or 4»enalDn. abe 1. Ukely to f»te ^inaaclAl difficulty. The median inwSe^ 

for feaale-headjd fanlliea io l^Yi v*a' 55. 1 U-ieaa tiao h*lf' the iac<«e ' 
^ ( of aale-headed faaille^. 'A feaaU faally head haa the additioaaj Wdeo 
;j of expense^ fo^ child ca/e when abe U abaeaX froa the hooi. Vberea* ooe 
. in ten hcu•e^<^lda ia headed a vocan. K p«rc<ot,vere belcw the low-ln- 
coae level coepare< to scvca perc/eat for a»U-headed ho.i»eholds. In H71 



Ibid;; aad^«oca«a*a Bureau. *VoaeD Workers Toda/." op, cit .. p. 7^ 
. * ' 

. ^•f*-^' provide* a definition for ^aehoid^-'and 

t , f«ailj. * A household include* ill the^ persons vho occupy s jroup 
y ^ of rooaa oJr a aingi*- rooa vhich conatitutea a housing i^it; a faally 
consists of a houaehold head and one or dt^re other persons lirint In 
rh* hou»«b^ld«wlio ar» related to the he*d by blood. rsirrUge'or 



conf i 
the aa 
«dopaoo. 



- 16 



((«ldaan and Vhitaore. op> cit . . pp. 52-53, 



r 
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Barbara R. Sergnan. "A PoJricy A^lda for Wen's Ecoooslc Problcas.*" 
Testlflony at hearing* of the Joint EcoMic 'Cosadtt»e on the fitonoeic 
rroblesa* of Wotieo, July 10. 1973. o. 5: 

m ' * 

Utty Cottin Pogrebin; '^The' VorJing Vokao." Udiea ttose Joom^al . Kay. 
19/4, p. 82. • ' ■ 



If 




ERLc ; 




l«tttr learnings, fe^ir oppoz-cuniclet for proaotlon, etpeclAUy In 
ApprtQtic^«thipt; afid under-repretAnCAtlon In union policy^ positions, HoW'> 
ev«r, the new CoAXlclon of Labor Union Uoaen offert Che hopft thit aC XatC 
voaen aay succeed In narrowing the Inequities In b,lue-colUt and white- 
collar enployoent, while gaining opportunities In ^killed crV^ts. If 
wotten are to receive equal opportunities for ettplo^^nt, p^y, «nd protaotion, 
vocational prograas must prepare young wooen for a Deader range of occu- 
pations. 
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30 perccot of hous^ollds He«d*d by a voean received public astlscasic* pay- 

In 1972, »,2 alllioo. or 'U percent, oi^ll children vere la fasllles 
bel^ the l<rv-lncoD« level of $4,277 for * aon-fam Uaily of four headed 
by a nan as>d $4,2^ if headed by a waan." 

Ih« i^robleaa of poverty and vooea are ibteoslfled by race. Tve&ty 
seven ferceat of tn< feaale« headlof housebolda are blacks. For thca, the 
aediaa faaily incite vaa oaly S3, 645, *ad percen; were belov the iov- 
lacoae level, Aaon^ black children, the proportion of poor was 71 percent 
in •*aother only'* fA&iliea and 2* percent in two-parent faailies.22 Hore 
than half of All poor Puerto Rlc*a faailies are hc«ded by a wocan. Divorce 
and separation taoni minority woocn are acute probleas.^^ 

As for uneaployaent caons vooen, six percent were uaesployed In 1973 
coapared vlth four percent of all acn. For youoj woaen 16 to 19 years, . 
the unesploynent rSte was 15 percent, but dro(>ped to five percent foe those 
20 yesrs of mi€ -tnd older. For sinority vooen of all races, 10 percent 
were uncsployed: 34 percent of sll sinority ^'ooen 16 *o 19 years and 
el{ht percent of those 20 years of a^e and over. Thus, the finsncial 
pxoblcss of fcsaie hesds of households are disturblntly hlfh aaonf black 
aod other ali\orit/ wooen, and there are no sifnt of isprovesent. 



19 ' 

''The Ecoooaic Role of Vonen, op. cit ., p. lOS. 
Valdaan and Whitaore, op. cit. , p. 55. 

Ihe Ecoooaic Kole o1 Uoaen, op. cit. 

22 ' . ' 
Valdaan and Vhitaore* op. cit . 

$ ^ 

23 , ♦ ' 
Manpower >e?ort of the President , U.S. Dcpartaent of Lsbor^r.^fUshins" 

ton: U.S. Covemaent rrlfitins Office, Karcha. 1973. p. l-O^t • 

* 24* ^ ' ' , * . . • . 

. - **Voaen Vo^r kefs Today. op. cit .. p. 6^ \ [ / - ^ 
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= rf'~ T^l^ - xrc-'s,; r:; — rb., 

2?c.n^f«lt °* ■•«>^l'l„, hour*. A .urvey of 

are «, fi„ pi^ f,, , Hitlca-vlde .urvey ofchlld care .^el.Z^ 
tfoaep oa Velfarc 

Peati^wMf'*^' ^'^^^^^ •^^'^^ °f •"PPO"^ «li»ony. 

^rrlV^; l]^ ' " * vltH-<«all children have ch. coaplic^tint 

o Ic'^ V'^-'e .tay « ba«. other! ^fo^f * 

CO »c*y at booe, because of llaicaAdav car^ f«rn«r4*. tu i 

Chlidren 55. 9Z 

. Hothera uItZv 

Ajed 14 9X 

^ 11 lad and disabled 11.71w 

Abl«-boJied fathers 0^9?^ 

tb$ethax. Bother* aad children «»prl»« 73 percaat of all velfare\i^i«i J, . 

n« '"7 °«<J'extea.lve rehaSliutlve treatment ««1 hence 

are not iaediately employable. However, 5*. pfcrcwt are employable eiven 

welfare recipient, revealed that aothers oo velltre tend to have blch 
aspiratlo^ «>d con.iJer vork Important to thelTnif-e.teL.^lf pother*. 

3!;f J' * "^'^ ^'^^ '° thelr^sona, However, 

1^ welfare aor^e acceptable also shew the lowest wGrk activity Yet 

titr ^ ^^"^ acceptability of welfare. Evidently, ashy bUck 

^tiL^.^iT^ ^ " Often in ^Ir 

^tteiipt. to find a Jolf, they believe they would faU If they tried na^^' 



^ V-Valdaan and Vb^taate. op. dt ,. pp. 56-57. 

« ^^'^ Va^^ton: SocUl and Rehabilitation 

5<rtlc*, &,s. Oeparts»*ot c£ Health, Edtjcatlon. and VeUare 
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Tbe isp«ct of loss Cera public «ttUt«nce to the self •concept of the ftsale 
bead of household it extreskely destructive. Uofortuo^iely, there it s 
aultfpUer effect oa other aeaber* of the faaiiy whose self -concept slso is? 
influenced oe^tively by ecoooaic dependence upon velfsre, which) Is viewed 
Seoerslly ss s sya^l of bua«n fsilure by the fiddle clsss Aaericaa ssjority 
who«e v«rk ethl. is flralv entreoched. Ttius, each senerstion onWlfsr* 
is sflected adversely not only by financial failure, H^i also by mkaan 
failure, and the poverty cycle beooaes difficult to break. The htfian cost 
to to^ individual is the oost destructive result of welfare in our society. 

A recent report, "Wooec and Poverty," reveala that three-fourths of 
all persons recelvlns welfare payments and piiblic assistance are vooen 
Fifteen percent of tbe Bothers are in zacif lov-paylns Jobs that a welfare 
suppleaent is necessary for bare survival. SeSren percent are currently in 
work training prograas* I'ndereducated, but eaployable, aothers are a 
wasted htaan resource. Vocational schools would be in a posit ioh to pre- 
vent tbe underutilization of wooen if traininj profraas were adapted to 
teach vase-eamins coepetencies to (iris and boys alike in occupations 
affording adequate opporttjnities and pay«, 

VOKEX IX THE UKIOXS 

Uoaen with little education usually seek csploytvent in blae*collar 
occupations, in service work outalde of the hooe, or as private household, 
workers. The (roving concentration of estployed woeen in tbe white-collar 
Jobs of teachin(, office, and health during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century was narked by a concoasdtant dlalnishBent of oen in these 
fields. Occupations which are ,role-dif ferentiat/d as *S/o3en's work*' 
traditionally have paid lesa than "nen's work" — regardless of educational 
requirements. Althouth wooen worked in factories beside sen during the 
rise of the Industrial Kevolution, they were assigned to the aenial, lov- 
paying tasks. _ ^ 

Vith the development of labor unions to laprovc; econosic and working 
conditions of bltie-coUar vorkera, protective legisl^ion was enacted to 
**protect** woaen and children froa long hours and fros unhealthy and unsafe 
working conditions. Unfortunately, **protective legislation was in many 
inscancea **preventive'* legialation which auccessfully closed off sapy 
avenues of blue-collar eaployaent to wooen. At the turn of the century, 
f«rainists Joined forces with labor to inprove ctAiditions for both ncn and 
wooen. 
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UUtoricallx, vowQ lo th* tr*de unlont >uve httn dUcrlalaitcd 
«S«ia«t io thre« laportaot c«ieforle«; ta ««rals(<: la opportuaitle* for _ 
«dVMceaent. espedAlly through apprenticeship prosrcM; «n4 In represen- 
tation «aons onion policy aekers. Mthouth vos»en aeabers benefitted froa 
tne econoalc fains achieved by union bar^aln^rs, they traditionally hare 
been In lover paylnj position, vith -resultant lower annual vases. 

* Bureau of the Census revealed that union workers earn 

Mjher vages than non-tmloo workers "In aoat of the occupations which per- 
«it co«?atl«on«. Setveea union and non-union workers csployed at any tiae 
tZ^ ^ V^' <»"f""ce In .edUn esminj. was $1,540 for wooen 
«od $1,517 for aen. Onion woaetf received lowVr wajes, however, than union 
aen in all coaparable occupations in the studA^f Incoae disparity 

between union wooen and union oen Is lessened union ••xbers, as 

these figures indicate. The aedian incooe of woo?&-««a^ aeabers was about 
w percent hl^r ttian oon-ualon worklnj woaen saoni prl^te waje and salary 
^r^rs in 1970, indudlnf blue-collar workers. whlfe^l!Lr workers, and 
aernce workers (Includinj private household workers). THe coaparable ad- 
vantage for? mlt union sabers was only 30 percent. HoweVer. the earnings 
gap between nen and woaen was narrower aaong whlte-coiu/ and service union 
■«*>ers than a«»r union aes6ers who were Hua-colU; workers to 1970. 

Uhlte-colUr onion woaen earned BO percent less than onion 
•en; 

VMte-collar non-union woaen earned 180 percent less than 
non-onion aen; 

Service worker union woaen earned 70 percent less than 
service worker union aen; 

Servlca worker non-union woaen earned 120 >ercent less 
than service wotlcer nop-unlon aen; 

Hue-collar union woaen earned 100 percent less than blue- 
collar union aen; 

earned 90 percent less than 

blue-collar oon^^ion «n. 

^"»j'«Mle the earnings differential between union woaen and aen to 
1970 was iessr«aong whlts-colUr and service workers, the differential be- 
tween tmi on blue-collar wooen and men was higher than the eafnlngs differ- 
ential between non-union blue-collar woaen and aen.^ 
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Trade union voaen represent 21 percent of or^Anlzed Ubor, *« taal^ 
population coapar^ to the nuaber ol voiwa in the labor force, 37 percent 
in 1970. ^ Yet, fdr all private v^fe and salary workers and for blu&'col- 
Itr workers, the declines in unio^ aeabership were greater aaons voaen 
than aaoni men. Hcsskership rose by 0.4 perc'ent »aont votaen service workers, 
^ile it declined aostc aaons operatives, with an ei^iit percent loss. One 
of seven AiMrican voaen workers is a union aeaber coi^ared to three of tsn 
act) Workers. Table 6, based on statistics froa'thc U.S. Department of Ubor 
presented by U.S. Xevs and World Report, -Novessber 13, 1972, shows the size 
snd percentage of female aeabership amon|^ the ten trade unions with the 
largest ats^^ftion^ of woaen. * ^ ' 

Statistics provided by the United Autoadbile Workers and shown in 
Table 7 su^sest the probleas laany vooen unionists face in sale^do^insted 
labor orxanizations. Estlsated UAU vos^en oesbet's comprise spprox'laately 
15 percent of the total meabership and hold one-eithth of the international 
union executive position*; 16 percent of the local union elected position* — 
six percent, of the presidents and vlcs-^esident$ and 27 psrcept of the 
Secretaries; sev^n percent of t^e cpllectiye bargainlns positions; two 
percent of international representatives; and seven percent o/ phe conven' 
tion delegates. It should be noted that in labor ortantzation^i the power 
{Positions <end*to be in collective barsainins, where woaen ate*«eriously 
uoder-represented, and on international policy boards, where women are 
only 2.5 percent of the appointee*. ^ . 

Until recently, union woaen generally were not allied with the women's 
rigbu aovement. ^Vhen the Equal Rights Aaendaent wss under consideration * 
by Congress in 1971. Hyra Wolfgang, Vice-President, Hotel,* Restaurant 
Employees, and Bartender* International Union, appeared before the Judiciary^ 
Coailttee of the House of ^W^resentatives to oppose ERA, wUile Olga Madar, 
Vtre-Fresidef!t, United fUMmabile Workers « supported the proposed amend- 
sent. Respite some differences between labor and the women*! movement, 
ttld€^ mlon woaen lis ve Ve^ organic ng %f»lr lb fees fbra stronger voice 
in union* and ^on "the job ^ as evidenced by the' increasing nuabers of vomen*s 
conference* being sponsored by labor orsanizstions, Including the Comunica* 
tions Workers of Aaerica, the International Union of Eleo^xicsl Workers, 
and the United Automobile Workers. Their prlsary concern^ are the earnings 
and opporfunity^gap between men woaen and the political powerlessness 
of women worker^. Woaen^ coaprise less than one ptfrcent^ of the registrants 
In apprenticeship training programs and four pei^^t of all crafts workers 
and supervlaory position*, de*pite being 21 {Percent of the total membership 

^ Spokeswomen fsr four of t6ese orgsnltations reflect a vsriety of opin- 
ions. Myra Ublf gan^ j/escribes the present status of women in the union as: 
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... the t«Be at the opportunltlet for woaeD every- 
where. No union const i tut ion btrt women, but that it 
not to iay there it no ditcrisination. Changet woa't 
flow from the union, but from the tociety. Certain 

labor standardt are detirable. It it not Jetirable 

for woaen not to havfc ttandatdt. I favor rettining 
standardt for yomen until men are included. 

If the goal it detirable to increase the number of, 
women in induttrial employment, then we mutt end dit- - 
. 'crimination by enforcing the lava we now have. Society 
ait t alto direct itt attention to child care by tri- 
partite effortt of workers, industry, and government, 3^ " 

tr^tit^l)\^J^"t^^^' Vice-freaident, .International Union. American fd 
clilU.i V Municipal Employees, describes area, of dis 

crimination against women in the unions 

/ . . » All the court officers are male. TTiere is lla- 

/ ited opportunity for upward pronotlon; yet our mtrS^ 

I bership Is 50 ptrcent male, 50 percent female. Women 

won t file civil rights complaints because they fear 
/ reprisal In promotions later on, but we are using the 

/ • grievance prpcejiure In cases of tex ditcrlmination. 

' There la one women on the 2l-aember policy botrd of 

I the internstlonal union and a paid staff of two women 

and 15 men. However. It it difficult to get women to • 
vote for other women as officert. 

\ — ' 
t Child care it not a problem for public employees* 

, .„S^-y*£aclexicaLan4„pj»ietslonal,^^ «a« ' i 

things differently from other workers,^* 

Olga Hadsr. Vice-?re«ident. Intemationsl Union. United 
Workers, suamarizes the 'issues as follows: 

Women In unions sre on the ascendency* Women are V / 

under-represented in elected and appointive positions" 

Women are active, but they are under-represented In 
pTower positions and in collective bargaining. Yet, 
Unions with womin in tlie majority carry on collec- 
tive bargaining well. 
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Woaen ought to have m>tt opportunity fot eaploymcnt 
la the InduillrUl lector. Wo»en were In the plants 
during World War It In every claaslf Icatlon. There- 
are no Inappropriate areas of eaployment. I£ working « 
conditions are bad for a feaale they are bad for any 
person. Wa ought to have good working conditions 
for all. 

Apprenticeship prograaa are getting better, but we 
need to open up training opportunities, apprentice- 
ship, and skilled tradea to Include aorc woven . . . 
Woaen haven't learned how to be politicians, but we 
are beginning to put down the notion that wonen won't 
vote for another woaan ... We ought to have coaprehen- 
stve day care facilities financed by conaunltles, In- 
dustries, and govemBcnt. Woaen were the first acti- 
vists, but they didn't look at cultural attitudes. 
'They accepted their subservient role outside of the 
workplace. The Wo»n's Lib lovenent has done aore 
than the activists and alUtant union woaen of yestar- 
year to take, a realistic look at cultural attitudes 
shared by aen and woaen. 

Gloria Johnion, Director of Education and Woaen's Activities, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, also addresses 
attltudlnal problems: _ , 

.Hy own feeling Is that there arc strong slailarlttes 
to isttltudas that blacks used to have; a fear of 
losing, or rejection, if a wooan does step forward 
to take an active rqle; a feelln|_of 'I've never, done 
it before io 'falght fall'; a feeling that oneJw hus- 
^ band al^ht object; and always, of course, the problca 
of tiae, because of doaestlc responsibilities as well 
as work. 

But, Judging by an lUE survey, these attitudes are 
changing. In our opinion, we have woaen In what we 
call social-action programs, we have woaeih's coaalttees 
in the locals, and the districts are beginning to have 
their own voaen's conferences. 

One of the current developaents soong trade union woaen Is the for- 
aation of a coalition which nerged aore than 3,000 voaen aeabers of 58 
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unions in Ute March 1974 into a National or^ianizatioji. the Coalition of 
Ubor Union Wooen, It* purpost i« to work for woaen's rights within tra<!G 
unionf , The objectives attt the following: 

1. Positive action ly unions i^Ainst sex J i:,crirjinat Ion m pay, 
hirinjj, job classiHcation» and proeotion; 

2. A livable ainimua wage, ioprovcd nedical and pensiol^ benefits, 
ioproved health and safety law«. ^nd better enforcen^nt of these 
laws; , t 

' 3. Increased participation of wonen in unioi> affairs, particularly " 
in policy-taking potitlont; 
4. Increased union efforts to organize, wonen workers; 

3. Support of legislation for child care; 

Legislation to extend to all workers protective statutes such as 
soxinuB hours iiaitations, breaks in the workday, and seating of 
worker*; and 

7. Mass action in behalf of the Equal Rights AMendacnt,^^ 

Vo^nI*'*»r?*)^'^''" ^^^^^ President; Addle H>att. Director, 

woacn s Affairs, Aaalgaiaated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers Union, Vice 
fresioent; and Gloria Johnson of .lUE, Treasurer. Tl^e Stateocnt of Purpose 
IS as xollovs: ^ *^ 

Of the 34 nillion wonen in the work force— little 
aore than 4 nillion woaen are 'Sabers of unions. It 
is iBperativc tlUt within the framework of the union 
■oveaent we take aggressive steps to aore effectively 
address oursclvee to the cifUical needs of 30 million 
unorganized sisters and to aake our unions »ore respon- 
sive to the needs of all wonen, especially the needs 
of ainority women who have traditionally be^n singled 
- out— for- particularly tTlaninrn5p]jr«a(tI5n. " ' ^ ^ 

Woaen unionists work In aliaost every industry, in al- 
most every part of the country. Despite their geo- 
graphical. Industrial and occupational separations, 
union women share coaaon concerns and goals. 

Full equality of opportunities and right* In the labor 
force require the full attention of the Ubor oove- 
oent » . . and especially, the full attention of woaen 
who are part of the labor. moveaent . 

The primary purpose of this new National coalition is 
to unify ^11 union woaen in a viable organization to 
^ detcrmlno, firat * our coonon problems and concerns 
and, second - to develop action programs within the - 
framework of our unions to deal xfffectively with our * 
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objtccives. fhrough unUy of purpose, chc CoalUlon 
of Labor Union Woccn will seek co accoapIUh chete 
goals. We recognize chac our tcruggie goes beyond che 
borders of this Nadon and seek to link up wUh our 
working sisters and brothers throughout Che world 
tnrongh concrete action of International workers' soli- 
darity.^^ 

This process would be siitpllftcd If vocational and euinpower training 
prograas provided wosen with basic readiness training in new and growing 
fields of CDploynent. Upward c»bility for wooen also can be accoDpllshed 
by increasing the nudber of wot)cn supervisors and apprentices in all skilled 
trades, thus, ultioately increasing wosen craf tsworker:» . 

If the trade union woficn succe<»i in their efforts to raise the niiaber 
of woaen on International union policy boards, they will be in a pQ«itlon 
to influence pay scales and ^ob opportunities for woiaen, p^artlcurarly en-* 
ployable welfare Mothers, while iaproving working conditions for &en and 
increasing chil<i*care facilities for worj^crs In other areas of eoploypcnt. 
Mozell McNorfiell had these additional suggestions; 

The schools could do aiore to enrourage young people 
to seek tsore education. Hl-gh school counselors are 
not doitlg the Job ... we need courses in labor 
history and the union noveoent in the public schools. 

SUMMARY 

Over 33 Billion wonen, representing percent of all wonen of working 
age, coBprise 37 percent of the labor force today. The ijore education a 
wonen has, the likelier she is to vork outside the hone. Wonen are con- 
centrated In teaching'^ health, and office occupations in contrast to the 
l>roaa range of Mghtr paying tfccupAtiofts in which »on ire dlBrrlbuttd. 
WoDcn's earnings In 1972 were only 60 percent of «en*s earnings, but the 
aore prestigious 't^e occupation-, the closer woaen came to narrowing the 
earnings gap. The J^v education adults attain, the higher thdlr median 
earnlixgs, although woaen earn consistently less thsn nen. 

Wopen vork because of economic need, contributing two-fifths of the 
family incoDC and often dieternlning the difference between poverty and 
middle incomes for their families. Of low-income families, 43 perceJ^t are 
headed by # working voman; of l0w-incoa« black families, 6^ percent are 
headed by a woman! Two and one-half million women are mothers on welfare, 
and vlthout the advantages of skill training and child care services they 
cannot work. . ' 

Woron Xrade union xaeotbers repi^esent 21 percent of organized labor, but 
they have suffered the sane Inequities as other American women workers: 
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Itsser earnlnfs, fewer opportunities Cor promotion, especially in 
apprenticeships; and under-represtntatlon in union policy positions. How- 
ever, the new Coalition of Labor Union Woaen offers the hope that at laat 
wo«en «ay succeed in narrowing the inequities In blue-colUr and white- 
collar eaployment, while gaining opportunities in 'skilled crafts. If 
woaen are to receive equal opportunities for etnploywent, pay, and proootlon, 
vocational progratts vust prepare young wo»en for a broader range of occu- 
pations* 
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ampn SIATCS O? VCiCATIO«vU.-TECKSIcXL.EK;CATIOS ton rSXALIS 

' The prlaary ?«rpo«e of thl* ref>ort i* to reviev Voc»cion»Wechc^l 
Education for zizlt ^ vooca la the faited Sc«ce« «ad to analyze td€cz' 
tloaal coaditioas *ad practice* which hare an Ispact »?oa wiraen in the 
world of work. The ?re»tat iaequltie* for wooen in c=?loy=ent, in pay» 
*od la prooation vere identified la the first chapter. Thia chapter ^11 
describe curreat ?rogra=», earollacnta, ex^eaditures, and practK;^ in 
Vocatioaal-Tcchaica I* Education a$ well a» Identify factx^rs which contrib- 
ute to the present lae^itief for wooen in education and in caployaent, 
coaditioa* which will continue «ale»» seaaurea are taken to chaa$e cur- 
reat educatioaal practices. 

SyROmcyrS is VOCATIOHAL-tECHyiCAL aOCATIOM • 

Total aecoadary school earolUeat in 1972 va« 14,100,000 of which 
about 40 perceat vere enrolled ia Tocati^aal Educatioa couraea in grades 
9-12.^ A total of 11,602,14* persons were parolled in secpodary, post- 
secoadary, aad adult Vocatioaal Education projrasa In 1972, an increase 
of 10.5 percent above enrollaeats in 1971. Between 1970 aad 1972, the 
froporttoQ of feaale students reaaiaed ralher coastaat at about 55.5 per- 
cent. While feaales accounted for alaost two-thirds of all secondary 
vocatioaal carollaents, they c«:prised 39.9 percent of the post-secoa- 
dary earollaenLs aad about *6 percent of the adult education earollaents.^ 
Table 8 su»arizea the distribution of enroUaents in Vocatioaal Educa- 
tion by level, target group, aad sex for 1970 aad 1972. 

FIMALE STOTEyrS IX VOCATXOXAI-TECffitlCAL PaOCIAMS 

Student earollaents in Vocational Education prograsa show sharp dlf- 
fareoces ia tcrsa'of caTe aad^feaale dlatrlbutlda. Accordlfig tflrthf^st:, 
recent figures* boys are concentrated In agriculture, technical edqcatioa, 
aad la trade aad iaduatrlal prograaa. Girls are coacentraced la boae eco- 
txxtlca, bealtlT, and office occupations. Bovever, 92 <>erc<nt of fesale ea- 
roUaeats In hoae ecanosics are in aon-wage-«araiag coaauaer aad hoeae- 
aakiag prograsa-^ la tbe^tvo other large occapatioaal prograaa fQr fesales, 
girls sake up 84.7 percent of the health o^cupatioaa and 76.4 percent of 
the office occupatioas. Table 9 shova the distribution aad sex of studeats 
carolled ia Vocatioaal Education prograaa In 1972. 
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TABLC 8 



Distribution of Enrcllsc-nts in Vocational Education 
by L^vel, Target Group, and Sex, 1970-1372* 



Enrollicents 
1970 1972 



\ Distribution % fenale 
1970 19*^2 1970 



Secondary 


5,11^ 


»4S1 7 


,231 


6w8 


53 


2 


82 


3 


62 


6 


?ostsecond5ry 


1,013 


M26 1 


,30'^ 


092 




S 


11 


2 


39 


3 


Adult 


2,668 


083 3 


»065 




30 


3 


26 


u 


:*6 


1 


Disadvantaged 


(SOS 


► 33»*)(1 


,616 


621) 


(9 


2) 


(13 


$) 






Handicapped 


(lis 


»219)i: 


221 


3M2) 


CI- 


3) 


( 1 


9> 







*Includes below grade 9. 



Source: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Trencis in Vocational Education Fiscal y^ar 1972 , Washington* 



'Office of Education, 
Welfare, May ,^19 73, pp 



epartrzent of Healt 
S, 7, and 19* 
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H&se econoaicf , cfadc and industrial/, and office occupations account 
for 71 percent of all enrollaents In VocatlQnal Education, Hoae ecooo&icf 
is the largest prograa, with alao»t 50 |>€rcent of all enrolloent$, trade 
and Industrial enrolls 20.7 percent, and office occupations has 20.3 per- 
.cent. ta terns of total enrollaents, the percentage of females in hone 
econosics is 27-2 percent. Fcsal-es In gainful hose •conosics cosprlse 
only two percent of the total enrollsents in all vocational areas. Thus, 
25 percent of all Vocational Education enrbllDents arc fcsalcs in consuoer 
and hoaeaaking— prograas which arc ^t designed to provide wage-earning 
skills. 

Further analysis reveals that the only vocational area where cales 
and females enroll In alaost equal nu^ers is in distributive education-- 
54.7 percent :^le and 45.3 percent fesule.' 

Males coBprise 94,6 percent of agricultural students, but their en- 
rolloents account ^fc only seven percent of all enrolloents in Vocational 
Education. Hales account for 90.2 percent of technical enrolloents, but 
less than three percent of the total. Trade and industrial is 88.3 per- 
cent sale, but 18 percent of the total vocational enrollaent. 

Enrolloents by specific Office of Education instructional title re- 
flect patterns which liait later eamlnes for young voaen by leading to 
lover-paying jobs than sale-intensive programs. Tables 10 through 17 
cospare sale and fc^le e^trollaents with the total enrolloent in each 
occupational area. 

Agriculture 

Fcaales conprise only five percent of total enroUaents in agriculture. 
The only course enrolling a sizeable ainorlty of feaales is ornaacntal agrl- 
culLure, with alaosL 27 percent. of the progcaa's earollscbts^ 

Agriculture nay becoac a source of esployncnt for an increased, but 
liaited, nuaber of'wosen in the 1970s. The growth of faraing, new oethods 
of food production, and food export will be imperative to seet the critical 
food shortages of an expanding world population. 

Distributive Education 




In January 1973, the trade business was the second largest eaployer 
of woaen, vUM a total of 6,300,000 working aostly in retail. Wooen cos- 
prise nearly half (5,400,000) of the ea^loyees in the retail trade, but 
only one-fourth (900,000) in th^ higher paying wholesale trade. This 
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results In an Incoae i|lf ferendal #of 60 t>^^centf ^aore annual Income for 
sea In the field. General ocrchandltlr* paid average wet^kly earnings 
of only $82 per »;cek In J«nuary 1973. Wooen oade up Cwo-chlrds of cjie 
sales-people In deparcoenc scores, clochlng aad accessory shop<>, and 
drugstores. 

The percentage of wonen In real estate Increased froa nine percent 
in 1940 to 36 percent In 1973. Banking, Insurance, and credit agencies 
are expected to expand and should provide new opportunities for wooen^f 
However* new Job openings In retail are expected to be half of what they 
were in the 1960s, because of autorxatlon, self-jervlce stored, and vending 
aachlnes. Thus, distribution, with enrolletents of 290,000 feisales, should 
not be viewed as an occupational area which can absorb Increasing numbers 
of wotsen.^ 

Health 

Young woaen conprlse 85 percent of total enroUcsenfs In health occu- 
pations. In only two of 17 programs are they less than a t.ajorlty. Forty- 
one percent of students encplled In dcncal labora.tory technician courses 
are (eoale and 33 percent in environnental health are fenale. Within chc^ 
17 occupational categories, three programs account for 56 percent of the 
feoale enrol laents; practical nurse (23 percent), nurse associate degree 
(17 percent), and nurse*s aide (16 percent). 
/ 

Health care services greatly expanded during the 1960s attributed 
to population growth, rising affluence, and additional people who could 
afford Improved services, plus an increase in health insurance program 
and special public programs like Medicare and Medicaid. In January 1973, 
about 1,60Q,000 women were employed in hospitals, where earnings averaged 
$tp8 weekly^ It aj^pears that health services will, continue to expand and ^ 
provide coploymcnf opportunities for Increasing numbers of vonen — and 
men. 6 

Consumer and Homcmaking 

* Consumer, and homemaking is 92 percent female, with no Individual 
course enrolling fewer than 73 percent females (family relations). Yet, 



4 

Elizabeth Waldman and Jeverly J. McEaddy, "Where Women Work— an 
AnaVsis by Industry and"Occupation Monthly Labor Review , May, 1974, 
pp. *-9. , • . . . , 



6 

Ibid , pp. 4-5 and 10. 
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Skilled Trade 



Humber':of^Women 
Employed, 1970 



Women -^s' Percent 
. of Total 



' [ 'Transpdrtatio'n, Communica*-"..' 
' 'tions. andrj>ther' public 

.tltllities;"'^-^"^^" - 
• ' Brickinasons and StroneiDasoits" 
' '.Bulidozer^'Operators *- 
,/CabinetraakerX^ - V ^- 
^ ^Carpenters' . « / ^ . ^ 
' ^^ranc Derrick, and Hoi$t 

Operate*:^. . '\ . .. . 
* Electricians, - . - . 

f Excavating Gradiri^g:; Road 
^ Machin^i 'Operators -jsxcept' 
^Bulldozers y .t^ 

F^irjfiiture and J^ood Finishers 
Inspectors , ,Scaler s ^ ^r Ade r s 
tog and iximbei* ; • 
Job'^ and Die Setters, Metal"-. 
iHecJtanics^ and. Rppairers , 
- Air Conditioning,; Keating " 
'r and Refrigeration - • 
1 - Airdr^W- ; : 
^ Automobile Body -Repairers^ . * 
Autorao^ile jtiephahiesr " 

: ' l^Q^icf<%hryld Ap^liAnnP anH 
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$9 percent 'o£ the tenalt. •enrojllaents are in conauner and hoaemakins pro- 
jramf^at^the .elementary and Junior hi^h school level. Young vonen in 
^coti^uMT education account for only 2.6 percent. p£. the total. Child 
development entollt only four jpercent and food and f)titrit;iQn only six 
p^rcenc ot the'feule enroll»cnti. - '\ 

Calnfut Homft Econoalfeg/ , . ^ * ' • . 

While salnful hoat econoalcs conpiciset* the.saalleat total enrall- 
went; ^n VocatloiuX Education, It i* overwhclaiingly feoaie/with.enrt^U- 
nent percentages ranging from 7^ percent (food toandgedenc, production, 
and aerylces)^to 9^ percent (clothing iokat)ageaenC, production, and aer- 
Vices). . In contrast- vlth consumer and h^ienaKln^, child qare and guidance 
(25 percent) y clothing iMnag<»ient, production, and servl^xes (20 percent) » 
and food junagesaent. production, and servioes ^21 ^percent) accoyn& for 66 
pex:cent of jche' total enrollments In^ gainful home economics^ 

, Although these programs provide wage-earning skills, .^oh opportuni- 
ties in related occupations are^ mixed'. The 6,000»000 women wo^Klng in. 
hotels and laundries. or dry-'deanera ea^ed avera^ wages between $76 
and $87 Weekly In Jantwiry 1073. Yet, *ln food .products,, the ♦vera^e vorker 
In the malt liquor industry^ where a even percent of .the employees' were ^ 
women,:, eatne^^ $2W a weet;' ' ' ■ . ^ - , * 

Office Qccupatldns v^' ^ . - ^ ,< . 

The only office occupation in which females aJi^e less tha^ a majority 
is in bus^nes^ data proces8lj:ig systems, which enrolls percent males, 
and^ supervisory and adi^inlstrative^^oanagementj vhljch la/7,2 percent maler 
Stenography, s ecr e ta r la It^' and related programs are $6 percent femal'e. 
largest temale concentrations are In 9tenography-secretarJla^l (22 percent)* 
typing (21 percent ), and fili ng an d 6f f Ic e machi nes ( perce nt). I t 
lron£c ttiat^/wlthin a traditioriaT TemaTe pi^ogram liiri^fa ~ybung~ women, .enroli;' 
- In sfMppoxvtive rather ^^n. In management occupations. ^ ' . 

The teapo^aty help agencie^ currently employ an estimate 1,500*,OQO 
persons, who are sent out On assignment to fill temporary vacancies In 
clerical. Industrial* or professional' Jobs. About 70 percent of t1)e jobs 
are clerXcaX* however,, ^nd mc^t! temporary Xilefical workers are vomen^ Vfe't^, 
the prospects for Job expansion^ during, the '1970s and 19Q0s are good. It, 
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it cxp«ctcd that the tupply of clerical worker* will,' increate as the 
participation r»te for woaen in the labor force ritct.' 

A aajor, employer of wotacn i,t sovernaent, which caployS* 22 percent of 
all wooen on non-fam payrolls. According to a 1970 survey by the U.S. 
Civil Service Cotsaitilon, of woaen eoployed by the Federal tovernnent aoit 
worked in adiainittrative , clerical, and office tervice Jobs. ^ Approxinate- 
ly 77 percent were in SMdet GS 1-6. (GS I-* are ion-prof ct&ional entry 
level clerical and support pbsitiont and GS-5 it entry level for profet- 
•ional eaployaent.) Thlrty-eisht percent of wooen eaployed by the Fed- 
eral govemiacnt were clerical woxkeri , who received average annual 
salaries of $4,952.75 in 1970. ^ Federal, State, and local governoents 
are likely to continue to be najor esployers of large nuabers of feaale 
clericals. 

Technical Education 

Wooen are less than ten percent of total enrolloents in technical 
education. Of the 22 instructional titles, only scientific data techno- 
logy, a relatively new field, has * sizeable number of fcsules, 32 percent 
of the ptogran, enrollocot. 

There is no reason other than custoo to prevent wooen froo enrolling 
in technical prograns. None has weight or strength restrictions. How- 
ever, at least 17 c^f the occupations require aathcaatics and/or science 
as prerequisites, courses in which fewer S^^t women enroll in secondary 
schools. Average annual incooe for entry level positions in 13 technical 
occupations approaches $8,164.69 (see Table 16)j, Thus, the technical 
'fieid is a prpoisin* area of coployoent affording higher than average 
earnings for wonen. . In view of our expanding technblbglcal society, tech- 
nical skilli* will be in even greater dcasnd in the future. 

Trade and Industrial Education _ 

Fcaales account for only 12 percent of tht total enrol loent in 
trade and industrial, although their overajl rkte pf Increase has doubled 
that of oen since 1966. Of the 45 prograos, only five have fcaale oajori- 
ties. Cosoetology Is 9* percent fcraalei textile production and fabrics 
fs 82 perccn't feaale; other personal serviced is SO percent fenale; 
fabric naintenance services is some 53' percent feaale; and cossaercial 
art occupations Is 51 percent feoale. Vet, wGsen are beginning to enter 



8 

Martin J. Gannon, "A profile of the Tcaporary Help Industry and 
Us Workers,*' Monthly Labor Rtvicw , May, 1974, pp. 44-45. 

9 

Waldsan and McEaddy, op. cit . , pp\ 9-10. 
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U.txfcted that the supply p£^ clerical workers vlll| lAcreAse «s He 
partlclpntlob Y»£e for.«oMfefr la tbe labor forCfc. ri«5».' . 

- • i-'...;. S " ' - -' . " f - - ^ \ 

-A Major, enploytt of, wo«fea ijt jorerfmettf , i*lcb[e«^)loyr72 pctce&t of 
aU vo^ oa non-fam payrolU. AccorattS^ ^ a 1970 survey by the 0,S. . 
ClTll Service Co«ii»aIoa, of e^lOyed the Federal joYeroaent moht 

KorlceA lo ai&tlttUtratlve, clerical^ and office a^lc* Jdba. ^Approxlmte- 
-ly 77. percent- vere *ia jraaea^CS'^1-5, (CS 1-4 are ^n^Tfrofetalonal entry 

- level clerical aatS ^pport p6*ltioa» and CS-5 la entry level for profei- 
alonal ea^loyBent.) Thirty-eight percent of voBcn- eaployed by the red- 
er^ f ovemaent were, clerical vorlcera, <Ao receiv*^ aret^ge annual 
aaiarlea of $4,952.75 in 1970.? federal. State, and local joven»eat« 
are-<li]usly to 'C&ntixjpe to beMjor, eaiployera of large nuabera. of feaale 
cleciraia.; j ' 

^ TechnTral' Edttcatloo . . ^ ; * / . ' 

"Wbaen are leas than ten |>excettt ?>f total enroUaenta In jte^mical 
education^ Of the 22 ^inatmct^ooel dtlea, only ,aclentiflc data techbo- 
logy> a xeU^rely new field i baa x aizeable nu*er of feBalea..32 j^^cent 
of the progrut. enrollaent* • - ' 7- - .'J . - . ^ s^j- ^ ^ 

' *- ihere la.zkoxeaaoa other than coitoa i^prevent woaen froa enrolling 
' .in tcchiLlcal prograaa. Kone liaa weight or atrcngth restrlctiona. How- 
cv^t'at leaat 17 ^f the occn^atlona re^oire aatheaatica and/or acieoce 
aa prefeqtfialtea, toaxltes la fewer young, woaea enroll in aecDodary 

schools. ' Average aMual Incoae for totry level, ''posit lona in 13 te rhnlra l 
i)ixiipatlona,approache«L$«,164.69,(aaeTahle 16^^> Tb^, the technical 
^Heid^.^'a pn?^In< area ^f eafloyaenp affordd^ hlgjier.tbaa average 
Wrbinga for women. .-In view of our. rrpsndlng technological aocJety;f - tech- 
.nical akllU,j*ill be in even greater ^easnd In'^the future. . ^ 

. Trade ^>d Ipduatrial Education- ' ' ' J ^ ;* 

• - feaaies account for "only -J2' perctot'o'f -thfe total -eairollaent 1« 
' trade aad Inaoatriil, although their overall rkte of Increase has doubted 

- that of aea since 19«6. t>f the 45 prograas, only ^ive hav^ female aajorl- 
tiea. Cosmetology la -percent female; -textile pi^tj^tlon and ^abrica 
la.<2 percent female; other personal serrlcei lia 80 percent f eaale;'»^ 
Xabrlc aainteaance aervicea la aoae 53-percen^ feaale; and co»ercial 
art occupatioaa la" 51 perce^ft feaale. Tet, ywen are beginning to enter 



_ ; -"A-p^filr T^^>pr«ry-K#lp -^n^Mtry and 

Its Vorkera,'* Monthly'labor tavicw; May, 1974, pp. 44-*5. , , 
and JfeZaddv. op. dt^ ^ pp". 3-10* 
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nontr«dition*l occupational projran.. In 1973. over 500 wonaa were 
cnroUcd in air conditioaini. appliance repair, auto body and fender 
repair, auto occhanica, aviation occupation*, carpentry, electricity 
conttruction aod »intenance, electrical occupationt, ^ 10 

PionT actalwoxikins.occfupation., aaall engine repair, and voodworklns- 



Manufacturing employed 1,100,000 vorkcrj^, aottly oen, i« January 
1973. Unfortunately, there hat been little change in the esployoent of 
vonen in sanufac curing, where 90 percent are working either " J^^" 
skUled operativew,r in vhlte-colUr clerical Job.. Nearly th^ee-fif th. 
of^n ^k in Xurable jood. a. as.e:ibler., checker., examiner, and 
inspector., tewer. a35 ttitpher.. Urge proportion, of voaen «c em- 
ployed in textile ;=1U., apparel and related itea.; and food and related 
ice&a. However, Increa.ed autoaation ha. curtailed Job expansion.** 

'soae 30 .killed trade, (liated on page A3) employed at Icaat 1,000 
vorker. and at Ica.t doubled the nuaber of wox^n in the decade between 
1960 and 1970.^^ 

In 1972, 5,500,QpO woaen w^e 28 percent of the total ecployeea in 
the .killed trade., but oo6,t were concentrated in le.. .killed, lower 
paying Job.. In January 1973, chclr average weekly earning, wer* le.. 
Chan $100.- The apparel Indu.try, in which 81 percent of the eaployeca 
were wooen, paid average weeUy aalarie. of only $93, wherca* the average 
•alary for all oanufacturing worker, waa $159 a weck.l^ 

Skilled job. in canufacturing, conatmction, aod Industry offer eco- 
nomic advanuge. froo which few woaea to date have benefitted. Appreri- 
ticeahip projraiM provide Job^trant. with two to four year, of on-the- 
job training and claasrooa instruction together with paid eoployacnt. 
• ADpreatlce. also receive reguUr pay increa.ea, paid vacations, holiday., 
ick heavey-aj>d.jfflric:fn *lu.cOPP^o^Aq5», — , — . — — ^ JU^J — ^ 



The skUled trade, would afford qualified wo»en the opportunity to . 
break ouc of the cdnfineaent of feaale-intea.ive occupation, for »ore 



Janice Kelperc Hedge, and -Stephen E. Beais, "Sex Stereotyping: 
It. Decline In'skiUed Trades," Monthly Labor Review, May, 1974, pp. 16 
aod 20. . V 

IL 

WaidMn and McEaddy, op. xit , . pp. 5-8 and 12. 

12 , - - - ^ ^ 

' Hedge, and B^ia, op* dt* , 16. * ♦ • 

' 13 * ' ' ^> 

Ibid ., p. 18. , 
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•atUfylnf kinds of worfc. In contrMt to the controlled «nvironaent of 
many ftctory jobs and clerical Jobs in aanufacturlng, the skilled trades 
offer laore Independence and freedom, Including freedoo to nove about on 
-/"the job, and a chance to develop indivUuU ways of workinf. For wonen 

who like to vork with their bands, nany of these jobs should provide the ^ 
opportunity for the production of a finished product, a self-f ulf Ullnf 
achieveaent for the tradespe^^on.l* 

Unfortunately, woaen have been discouraged froo entering apprentKie- 
shlp programs and jobs in industry. Physical requlrcaents that arc often 
higher than the job actually desands prevent woacn froa being hired. Such 
artificial barriers to 'ecrploytjent agslnst woaen and tainorities sre prohib- 
ited by both the Office of Federal Contract Cocpl lance under Executive 
Order 11375 and the E^jual Edploynent Opportunity Ctjnsaisslon. The U.S. De« 
partaent of UbW has establisfied levels of strength required In.cany oc- 
cupations, Yet, not enpugh research hrfs been conpleted on the ability of 
the averags woaan or nan to taeet these requlrcaents. In nany trades, the 
phyalcal desands are no higher than for housework; In others, the requlrc- 
aents are wlthitx'the llaltations of soae. woacn and beyond th^ capability 
of soae nen. The continuing developacnt of labor-saving cquipaent probably 
will reduce nany of the requlreiscnts now In effect." 

.Manufacturing will offer opportunities to additional workers during 
the 1970#, particularly in industries producing durable goods auch as 
' machinery, rubber and plaatlc products, and instruaents. These have been 
nale-dominatcd industries. However, the number of wonen^ fabricated 
metal products, non-clcctric4l machinery, electrical equlpnent and supplies, 
tranaportatidn cquipaent, instruaents and related products, and aUccllancous 
.manufacturing has increased slightly in the past ten years, ^o'^/*^^/*'^ 
alolmal educational attainment, manufacturing nay offer jiany scai-skiiled 
job*7i~For^<»an-wrttu^J>lgh-acbocajlialflg^^ . ^^^^^ 1. 
trades should provide improved Job opportunities once sex-iteteotyping in 
eaployncnt decreases. In light of current projections of the growth rate 
and the extent of job replacement in.manufacturing and industry, some 
400.000 Jobs a year will be available between now and 1985. Woaen who are 
trained and qualified should be in a good poaltion to receive an MuU ahare 
. of the employment opportunities available in trades and industry. 



Ibid ., p. 19. . - 

15 

Jbid> - ' ^ 

16 " . ^ 

tfaldman and McEaddy, op. cit> . pp- 5-6 and 12. 

• 17 

Hedges and Bemia. op. clt ». pp. 19 snd 21. «- 



Inpllcatlont of Vocatlonal'Technlcal Education Enrollaents 



Of the i36 Office of Education instructional titles, (iris coi^rise 
a Majority of enrollaents in only 4d occupati onal areas. Of the ei|,ht vo- 
cational-technical prograns, ^itlt are coocdntrated in four— health, consuoer 
and hotMiaaking, gainful hone econonica, and office. Only 41 of the Office 
of Education Instructional titles are offered within thefe four program . 
Since eight of the titles are jum-vage-eaming, girls who enroll In fejiale- 
Intensive vocational prograaa are llaitcd to 33 wage-earning course qptions. 
ty contrasty'tfoys who enroll in vocational prograss traditionally viewed 
aa «ale-intensive have 95 options* The tar graph in Tigure 1 illustrates 
the lijiited prograa options available to young woaen in Vocational -Technical 
Education. 

tbu5., boys have three tlxes the options within B^le-intenf ive prograos 
as girls have In feaale-in tensive programs. However, within these prograns ' 
the majority of females are concentrated in 29 instructional courses while 
boya are concentrated In 84^ 

Of the 8,436,412 total, enrollments In wage-earning programs In 1972, 
females accounted for 42 percent. In non-^age-eamlng consumer and home- 
making, the' largest secondary vocational prpgram, specialized courses like 
child development, conaumer education, and food and nutrition enrolled only 
406,382, oV six percent, of the femcles .and 56,814, or one percent, of the 
males in 1972. - 

Limited educational options for girls, whether by subtle societal con- 
^iC-ioning or overt discriminatory educational practices, lead to fewer 
Qp{>ort^ities for women in the world of work.. According to. 1970 Bureau of 
Ceiisus taBulatlons, 50 percent of employed woaen 4re concentrated in 21 oc- 

cupations while 50 percent of e mployed malea are spread throughout 65 cf 

the occupations listed in 1^^."^ ' ' <y ^> ^ ^ 

Teacheri and Enrollments 

Not only are girls clustered In a nuch narrower range of vocational - 
technical courses than boys, as a group ^ girls naay have less opportunity for 
instruction from te)adier«, because the vocational areas in which girls are 
in the majority have a higher teacher /student ratio than the areas in 
which boys predominate. 

As Table 18 suggests, the 4,515,896 male enrollments in 1972 were in 
programs which had an average of 40.6 students per teacher, whereas ttfe 
5,690,252 females were likely to he enrolled in programs with an average 
of 55^2 students per teacher. The range Is from 20 students per teacher 
In technical programs to 91 per teacher in tonsumer and homAiaklng, with 
an average^ of 48- students per teacher In Vocational Education in 1972. 



18 . ^ f 
"Suibmary Data Fiscal Year 1972,!' op. cit .. p. 2. 
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TIGURE 1 



Wage-Earning Vocational-Technical Programs, 1972 
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Although these are gross esciaatcs. it is possible that girls receive less ^ 
individualized Instruction in traditional programs. ^ 

A 

EXPENDITURES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' 

Table 19 sutxiarizes expenditures, Federal expenditures, per student' 
costs, and percentage of total enrolloents at th* secondary, post-secon- 
dary, and adult levels. Post-secondary education has the highest per 
student codt. The thirteen" percent of total vocational enrollncnts^ in 
post-secondary education, which has the lowest percentage of females, has 
.thi* highest per student expenditures. Female students are receiving the 
s^brt end of the dollar. ^ 

• Unfortunately, total expenditures for Vocational Education are not 
aaintained separately for each progran by all States, but In those seven 
Ststcs for which such data sre svailable, males receive a greater percent- 
age o| total expenditures than females, as Illustrated in Table -20* The 
seven States which arc ;^ncluded In these data are Idaho, Mississippi, 
Nebraska. North D|kots, OKlahoma, South Dakots, and Virginia. 

Wheresk female students averaged almost 52 percent of the total 
average enrollments in the seven States which supplied the information, ex- 
penditures for their education were 37 percent of the total expenditure* 
Males, who c<«iprised A« percent of the enrollments, received 63. A per- 
cent of the dollsrs. It should be noted, however, that this pattern of 
expenditures indicates a trend rather than evidence that expenditures for 
males arc in fact higher than for females throughout the 50 States. 

Uoited spjcnding not only restricts the educational opporttinitles 
for young women, but slso reflects flagrant disregsrd of Title IX of the 
1972 Educstion Aaendments, which st stes; ' 

No person * . shall, on the basis of sex be ex- 
cluded from psrticipstlon in, be denied the benefits* 
of, or be. subjected to discrimination under sny edu- ^ 
cation program or activity receiving Fede^ral financial 
assistsnce. 4^ 

Ninety-rseven of the OE instructional titles hive at least 75 percent- . 
of one sex or the other. Almost hslf hsd enrollments thst were 90 per- 
cent one sexr or the other. Thus, the enrollment psttems of Vocationsl 
Education programs in 1972 reflect serious segregstlon of females and 
males la direct violation of the law. This proMea is further coaplicsted 
->^-tfSr discrepancies which may exist between expenditures for male snd temalc 
I Itudeats. Although data are not svsilable, it may be safe to conclude 
that since boys »re enrolled- in wurses that sre more costly to operate, 
they sre receiving an added advantage* 
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OOigCigl ISO aOKEXAmc AHD CAIKTPL BOWg £co»»acs 

■Vhja the SaltiS^^oghe* Ac^vm p«s«ed In 1971 to proriae £ua<J» to 
•upportWocacloajd E<Joc«tio3, the priatnr *\ocA%iotxMV* trtz for jlrU v»« 
h rm r*»Vin f, hecMost only 20.4 percent were worfclng outside the hoac at 
th*t tla«. Despite the najor Increase in the au:i>ers of vorklnj vooeo, 
fifty- five years after the passage of the Ssith-flughea Act. 33.6 percent of 
all secoodary Vocatlooal .Education students in grades 9-12 vere enrolled 
In a hoMakint protrsa. ^ *ret, in teras of total earollaents at secon- 
dary (grades 9-12), poat-secondary, and adult levels, there has been a 
sijalflcant reduction in the total percenUge of students— both sale and 
fesale— enrolled in bo aeaiVln ^. The highest percenUge of enrollees in 
hocaeaaklng betveen 1961-1972 was in 1964, when 44.3 percent of all Voca- 
tional Education atudeata vere enrolled. Ihe 1972 total earollaent, in- 
cluding below grade 9, was 29.7 percent, of which 27. ^ percent wece in cop- 
suaer and h na ^Ho g and 2.4 percent vere in gainful booe economics. Of 
the 6y422»115 Resales in total vocatixnal programs in 1972, 49.2 percent 
vere^ ho«e ecoooKics prograas. Thus, BbaraiVing, because »of the large 
earollaent of feaales, s^t be scrutinized as to -content and Irpact upon 
the world of work. 

l^ e m^Vin t and the World of Work 

Ibe <iuestlon Boat be ralsedi Bow relevant Is boeesaklng to the world 
^of work? The answer is not a slnple ^e. Only 2.4 perciat of all enroll- 
■^■eata in hoM ecooo^cs were la gainful bocse econoalcs in 1972. The re- 
■alttlag 27.3 percefatNf totil Vocaflooal Bducatioo students vere enroUed 
in a prograim that dae^ not lead to a wage-earning occupation, and there 
'is aoap doubt as to whether it should be classified as •Vocatloaal-" It 
should be noted. that gainful hoae econoalcs has shown a stesdy gain since 
liTO. inla trend suggests, an increased demand for the relatively ntv/sxti 
of occopstioaal hose economics. Ifafbttwnately, potential earnings in re- 

— lated O Lcui>aLlo^ ai e lo w . ^ ; — : • 

* >^ 

'A. second issue which aust'be raised is the evidence of overt segregation 
by sex being practiced and perpetuated in schools which have enrollment 
patternf similar .to the Hstloaal average of 91.6 percent females in hoae 

ir economics. All Vocaclooal Education areaa have average enrollments that 
range froa 76.4 percent (females* 4a office occupations) to 94.6 percent 
(aalea in af^icnlture). The only acceptable level o£ enrollment by sex is 
In distribution. Ihe rest are in flagrant Tlolatlon of the law, and 'It tzn 
be anticipated that law Suits will occur in^easingly as citizens become 
aware that women la female-dominated 7vc«Llonal Education prograarf, partic- 
ularly hottemaklng, will have limited opportunities in the world of work un- 
less they change their oocyst Ion to one in vhid) -cales predoaiaate.^ If 
present treads, cootlaue, projections show little liJcelibood of significant 
■diaaga In: the perceatage 4£stribotibQ of male and fcsale earoUaeats in Vo- 
cational Education p r o g rams over the next 'five years, as aay be seen in 

-Table 21. • --^ . 



1> ' • 

Treads la Vocational Education ^Fiscal Tear 1972, 
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TABLE 21 



Percentage Distribution of Enrollment in Vocational 
Education Areas by Sex 1977 - Projected* 



• 




1972 


1977 


1972 


1977 




Program 


\ Male 


% Hale 


\ Female 


\ Female 




Agriculture * 


9M.6 


92.0 


54M 


8.0 




Distribution 


SM.7 


5».0 


M5.3 


M6.0 




Health ^ 


15.3 


17.0 ' 


8M.7 


83.0 




Home Economics 


8.M 


10.0 


91.6 


90.0 




Office 


23. S 


25.0 


7e.M^ 


75.0 




Technical 


90.2 


91.0 


9.8 


9.0 




Trade and Industrial 


88.3 


87.0 


11.7 


13.0 



♦Includes unduplicated enrollments and enrollments below 
grade, 9 . ^ t 

Source: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

Trends in Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington: 

Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, June, 1973, p. 7. 
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TABLE 2> 



Percej>tagc Distribution of Enrol Inent in Vocational 
Education Areas by Seec 1977 - Projected*^ j 



0P 



Prograa 



1972 
\ Kale 



1977 
% Hale 



1372 

\ resale 



W77 

\ Fcaale 



Agricuiture 
Distribution 



, 9t».6 
S*f.7 
■ ' 15.3 
Hooe Econoaits 8.i» 
Office 23.6 
Technical 90.2 
Trade and Indusj:;^al 88.3 



92.0 
Sft.O 
17.0 
10. 0 
25. 0 
91.0 
87.0 



«45.3 
8«».7 
91.6 
76. 

9.8 
U.7 



8.0 
U6.0 
83.0 
90.0 
75. 0 

9.0 
13.0 



*Includes onduplicated enrol Inents, and enrol laents below 
grade 9. 

Source': Division of ;fcca*fonal and Technical Education, 
Trends in Vocational /Education Fiscal Year^ 1972 , Washington: 
Offide of Education,/ Departaeat , of Health, education, and 
Welfare* June, 1973, p. 7. 
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Sclk>&l« win feel the gesture from wo«en»» and civil rigbts groups 
lx»cr**»injly ^ erldence of •*«*cklnt" ojE uoeen sad aioorities la Voca- 
tions! Edocatibo Is doctsaented further. Educators oust develop strategies 
to integrate Instructional courses within vocatioaal-techalcal areas in 
order to distribute nale aad fe&ale enrolloeots »ore evenly. la addition, 
stronger Ispetus aust ^• given to eacoursging sales to enroll in feaale 
prograas aad fesales to enroll in sale prograi^ la %inlXmz nuabcrs, even 
though seac-stereotyping of occt^tloos is not UVely to he changed either 
^ <julckly or easily. ^ , 

Despftc the fact that coosuacr'and boaeaakiag prograas do not lead 
directly to gainful esployaeat, sIOlls developed la these areas are of such 
isportaace tp hucsQ well-belnt to warraat special recogaitioa. Boacasklag 
i^increajriagly wst stress edacatifw tox: good health aad husan survival, and 
perforx^ace-baseo lastructloa should be offered as psrt of the required " 
wrrlcttlta rather than as aa elective. All studeats, both sale aad feaale, 
oo^t to dcapastrate the folloviag bo^tailOng skills: 



1 



1. lutritloa ^ 



2. Household deazvllness aad safety 

3, ftya* aainteaance aad repair 
♦TBodgetlni, 

5. Household Kana^eaeat 

6. Basic health care 

7. Child care 

S. Family jrelatioas 



These skills are Reeded ^y youag aea aad wooea alike. It no ibager 
caa^ be ^swed that there alwrf^a win be a vo««a la the house to- perform 
domestic tasks. The rise of alNraatlve life styles, "open" »»rr4«»#^ nd 
single parent heads-of-hoosholds a5>C,jhe growing nuabers of f esale workers 
suggest that aea aad wocaea lacreasiogly'Vill s ha re hou sehold respoaKl blllt;t#^ 

■Coosumer Zducatloa * \ 

The prevaleace of overcoasu^tion, debt, aad bantoptcy «iid ths la- 
creasia^ flaandal coeplcxlty of Aaerlcaa life yarraat educatioa la coasumer 
ecoaomica. Whether It is taught la boseaakiag,' economics, or sathematlcs 
^courses la not a coacera of this study. Vhat is of coaceta is the evideat 
neex! for knowledge aad skills basic to econcalc surviyl la the co^lex 
^ree ^terprlse system of today. Consumer education jfeght to be a high 
school requirement ladudiag tha followiag cospetenclis: 

1. Budgeting i . ' 

2. Credit aad lastallmeat .buyiag 

_ 3. ^aylngSjc iavestmeats, and baaklJig 
~ " " A. Consumer l^pp'lag - - 

5. Booe , o^toershlp, rental,^ aad sutonoblle cwaersMp 
(5. Ia«jraS« ' , • „ ' ^ 

. . 7. Taxesv '^'i' ' "'^ 

•) . :^:i?rv ' " 

Hoaemaking and, coixsuif;r '^catloi^ iri fuadameatal to htaua aad ecoooi^c 
well-bein* in xwentletK ttea^^t^ Aaexl<ia^' and ercry academic and vocational 
student oojtht tc d«a&oat«i^t* coplag skills before being classified as a 

■' , " . ' . 
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graduace froa public «ducmtloo. Ourrenc protrams ou^c to be expanded «s 
veil MM destsre^ced Co »eec Che see^U of yoxiat sen xad vooen. This Blfbc 
b« <ioae by mertiiig skills i»s t«us&c in ladoscrlal arts sad hose ecoooalcs 
or incegrsclns scudencs In these classes ±S s nore equitable manner. 

In the near future » the concept of the as a learains center is 
likely to be expanded to provide a direct source of infomatlon and Instruc- 
tioa to children as veil as adults: vho are hoaeboundy but In need of training, 
'television y audio cassettes, A*d correspondence courses alons vlth a 
variety of other z»edia sak^ p^slble Jj^reaslnsly rich snd sopfaik tics ted 
opportunities for study in the hoae at the convenience of the student. 

TEcawiCAL npcATioii m mpg ahd ikdostiial piociaks 

If equal opportunities are to bs available to voaen in the vorld of 
vorky equal edocaclooal opportunities cost be Accessible co thea both 4 
^tlxrouth improved counseling and integration of voaen into technical and 
^xrade and induatrlal prosraas. Ihere are fev occt^atlonal skill areas In 
vhlch voaen do not deaonstrate aptitude. In the foHovlng aptitudes, there, 
are»no discernible sex differences: 

^ 1. Analy^cal reading 
2. Eye^ss 
» - 3. Foresight' 

, 4. Inductive ressonlng 

5. Meaory for design 

6. Muaber aeaory * 
* . 7. Objective personality , 

f e. ^Subjective '-personality 

9. fitch Discrimination 
*. * ^ ■ 10. WiythaKemory 

• 11^ Tiabre Dtf crimination ^ 

12^ Total Meaory ^ 

BT-Twees c r ' D exterity ■ 



Uoaen excel in the fol loving aptitudes: . 

1. Pittger Dexterity 
' 2. Grapborla * 
^ 3. IdeaphorXa * 

4. Observation 

5. Silograas 

6* Abstract vlsuallzatloa v 
Men excel in grip and structural vlsuallxaclon. 



20 

Elizabeth J ^ Siapson, "Career Educatlon-Fealnine Version^** Speech 
at the Reglpnal Seainar Vorkshop on Voaen in the Uorld of Work, Technical 
Education Research vCentera^ October / 1?73, -p, U. 
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Tbtxt U no aucerolble 41ffereoc« between nen tad voaeo on En$ll«b 
Vocabulary te«t«. Out of the 22 jptltt«3e and knowledfe treas neasured, 
there tre no fex difference* la fourteen; woaen excel in tlj:; end aen 
excel, in tvo.** 

Tht U.S. fcployaent Service aeasuret the aptitude* of Job sppllcantt*', 
In relation to job requlresenta tialng the General Aptitude Teat Battery 
(GATB), vhlch asaeaaea poteatlAl ability la nine areaa. Of the seven areaa 
related to the aJdlled tradea. wccen excel in four, oen excel lit one i and 
tvo sbov no aex differencea. 

Opportunltlea for Woaen in «ey Pielda * 

Woaen are leas likely to encounter job dlacrlfiliutlon la new and 
eaergint occupational flelca. It haa been' eat Inated that there Vill be an 
adairf'^^^i SM,400 Job opealnja la profeaalonal and TechalcAl occui>«wi*Ki« 
In the ae^entlea, a growth of 39 percent over the prevloua decade^. Deapitc 
increaalng enrollaeata of technical- atudenta in poat-aecoadary education, 
there wlU be a shortage -of technical graduatea in areaa of critical aoclal 
need: heal t ft and envlronaeatsl control, cybernetics, inforaatlon ayatesa, 
cosaun I cations. 

Newly eaerglag techaologlea, guch aa eZectro-oechaalcal 
technology, blo-oedlcil equlpacnt technology, laaer' and 
electro-optical technology, nuclear oedlcal technology, 
noiae control an«< sbatcsent technology, offer^ pronlae ' ' 

for both aen and vonen. Thla la particularly tr*^ since 
Doat eaerging flelda have not been atereotyped ... 
<byaex).23^' 

Despite, naapower projections, there la little evidence of cuch change 
la ^le/feaale earollaent pattema In Vocational-Technical Education over. 

-thc^acxt -llvc^yeara^ 33ie-xepercaa»lon*-_o£- the-energy ^:rl*l» probably-4r» 
being felt flrat and hardest asx>ng the ooat recently hired la the labor 
forc^—wooea and ninorltiea. What effect the^creaalng birthrate aay have 
on the Groaa National Product and the level of eaployswnt la unknown, ,but 
theae trenda auggeat that the underutllizatlon pf voaen will continue to 
be a probtfta ualeaa^lana are iapleaented now to expand their opportunltlea 
la techn^p,,^Jyp«^eand Injiua trial, and apprentlcahlp prograca leading to 
those blghlr paying occupatloaa In which there la a growing ^eaand for 
akiUed wo^kera, regardleaa of sex. Becauae woaen ahow the aaae aklll aptl- 
tudea and ablUtiea aa aen, tfiey should be encouraged to train atfil enter 

-noMradltlonal flelda aa wall aa non-atereo typed, emerging occuoationa 
affording ^ aound esployoent outlook. ' * ' • 



John J. Durkln, "The Potential of Woaen," Boaton: Johnson 0. Connor 
Reaearch foundation, Huaan Engineering Laboratory, 1971, pp. 1-2. 

-^^Hedgea and teals, o?. clt .. p. 19. 

\ - ' * > * V 

-^ry L, Ell la, *Woaen in Technical Education,** Speech at Natldhal 
Technical Education Clinic, Oklaboaa (^ty, March 26, 1971, pp. 9-10 
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WOWm Oi PQST-S£CC»'DARY EDC'CAIIOy 

Of the total earollaent* Vocational Educ»tloo la 1972, U per* 
cent, or 1,304,092, vcrc cla»Atfled aa -"pcst-secondary" and 26 percent, 
or 3,066,404, were classified as "adult" students. Vhlle a single defini- 
tion of ties*: tera* continues to 5e a proolea, for pjrp;:;se3 of this report 
the follovlng definitions are offered. ?ost-secondar> <:ducation In cossunl- 
ty .colleges, technical institutes, and area vocational-technical schools 
provides prograas requiring less than a bachelor's degree. Adult education 
for citizen* beyond high school ag^ offers bas-ic education, high school 
equivalency, short-terss courses, or training progras* not requiring a diploca 
or degree. Adult and continuing education expands the educational s/ste= by 
Itnldag public schools, post-secondary and higher education inttitut ions, 
and other learning resources within the cocstxnlty in order to provide 
opportunities for lifelong learning to every resident. 

Knrollaents 1p Vocational-technical ^rograes Beyond Hlfch School 

'Table 22 indicates the total graduates, nuaber, and percentage of 
voaen in vocational-technical prograss offered at post-secondary institu- 
tions granting associate degrees. 

There are fcv surprises in the enrollment patterns of wioen in tech- 
nical prograss. Wooen were in the ainority in two- and three-year pro- 
5««es in science and engineering. However, voaen were a aajorlty in science 
zzi engineering prograas rcijuiring less ^^an tvo years for coopletlon. And 
they were '69 percent of the non-science and non-engineering prograaa re- 
quiring at least one >'e3C, but less than two years, for cocpletion. 

Less than 0.3 percent of feaales vere enrolled in the «cience or 
engineering carriculua btl^ technical or se:*i-?tw£eii8ional level in 
1970-71. Yet, 46 percent were enrolled in short-tera non-Science and non- 
engineering, prograM below the technical level. 

The segregation by sex in specific occupational curricul'i»^ both at 
the technical and seal-prof esslonAl * evel is startling, as Table 23 (pages 
5&-61) indicates. 

In data processing, woaen were the overvheloing itajorlty of key punch 
operators, but none of then prepared to beco&e data processing repairers. 

The health services and parasedlcal field is doalnated by vc=cn. How- 
ever, or iy specific occupations saxes coaprlsed aajor enrolloents In den- 
tal Laboratory technology, aental health aide, institutional* aanageaent , 
and physical therapy. Optical technology was 90 percent sale. Physical 
requireaents for skill and dexterity In these occupations In no way are 
related to sex. Rather, social custoa and like-sexcd role aodels are 
probable reason* for pronounced differences In aale and feaale earollaents. 
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,0t 17 ptogrtis* In occhaQlcal or engirfe^ring .ttchnnol<?gy, women pre- 
,do»iniiCdd in only one category—'text^Je technology*. The entire field wat 
'Otay^'W J>e"rcent ''£««ale^ . \ ' * , . - ^ _ 

In nat^tiral science technologlet , womei» were 91 percent of the enroll- 
nenc* in hose econoialcs. 

Xn busirtes'sr and' coaacrqe technology ^ secretarial aa well as personal 
•e^vicea (whltih includes coiaetologists and ttcwardeises) are overwhelming- 
ly female by and 9^*perceat, 

, Intpublic setvice^ techno),ogics, .feaale? enrolluents arc generally, high. 
Only iaw, enforcement and correc^tiona, fire control, atvd administration and 
ainagjeaent' technoioties ate predominantly males 

^Of 75 technpiotle* i^oic-fecondary occupa^;ional education, women 
,«ere ^he majority ^bf^entollmepta in Z7 occupationt. As .Fij^ure Z demonstrates, 
while m^n aelectei^ a technical occupaiion, fr<^ twice tht number oC areas, 
woMen ^^ere clustered in^ occupations either related to health or business and 
"Gosiserce^^ VUthiti the two. feaale^iijitensive areas, women are a majority in 17 
occupational programs t Ken are a majptity in 32 occupational prograns 
wit.hin four ^le*int<in8lve aire as. Thua, the pattern of segregation in vo- 
cational- technical prpgrtos continues ytlX beyond high school. * ■ • 

Unfortunately, enrollments i>f women in adult education programs are 
not available. Consequently; differences >ettfeen male, And female enroll- , 
ment patte^ms' lii'-adulll education are unknown<> - ^ . : ' * 

MANPOWER 'mimG \ J;* • - VV. , ■ . . ^ ' . - - 1 

Ihe, total enrollment In ^manpower'. trainina programs administered by the 
vis^ Department of tabor in 1972 was 3'46,066.*^ The foll owing is a descrip- 
tion of the various iaanpower programs designed for speciartaYgelT groups. 

Mani^ovrer &eveiopment and Training Act frogran^ , ' 

the total 1972 enrollment in the five programs iinder the >lanpQwer De-> 
velopment and training Act was 209,26^9, of which^Z percent were females. 
, ^Enrollments .vi thin the five IfflTA programs are not reported by sex. 



Arthur M. Lee and Robert Sartin, t^atning A Living Across the Nation, 
Jraject Baseline, Secdnd Rational Report, Vol, 2, flagstaff: Northern 

_^2ona^.UniycjQ^^ „ ^ ^ , ^ ^ 
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MappQwcr Institutional Developnenc Protraa 

Thit progrtm is operated by educational institution* fog< unemployed 
'•nd underemployed people. The 1972 enrollnent was 132,736,''^ According 
CO two studies conducted to detenntne the effectiveness of this program, 
males exposed to institutional tralnlftg had significant Increase* in 
earnings while females did not profit. , Training had a greater itopact op 
the earnings of those with less education; the program benefitted dropouts, 
especially grade school dropouts, more than high school graduates. Those 
with long periods of unemployment prior to training experienced the largest 
increase^ in earnings and wages. 

Manpower On-The- Job Training Program ^ ^ 

On-the-job t^raining provides .skills and employment for unemployed * ^ 
pr underemployed, persons. Studies of this program reveal that women have 
had larger Increases in earnings than men, 2' Some 6,560 trainees were en- 
rolled in 1972. , ^ . 

Hanpovrer Part-Time Program ,r - ' * 

Training -was provided in Job-related skills for those alreid/ working, 
bat ^mderemplkyed^- In i972, 4,373 persons participated. ' 

Job-Oppottunitles in Business Optional Program « 

Public agencies- employ dlsad van tinged persons in entry-level Jobs and 
provide on-the-job tri^lnlng. A totsl of 51,152 enirolled In MISTA JOP Ent^ 
JOP upgtade, Vhieh fOcuaes on preparation for Civil Service positions^ 
' enrolled 4,'448 in 1972.^ ; . - , . - / 

Economic Opportunity Act Programs ' »^ • - 

^e total enrollment In the six Economic Opportunity ACt progHkOTltt 
1972 was 136,797, ' ♦ ' ' 



Ibid; ., p*. 300^ . ' , , . . • 

V 2,7 ' » ' 

The Effectiveness of Manpower Training Program s; A Review of Re- 
search on the Impact on the Poor. A Staff Study for Subcommittee on^ El seal 
PoUcY, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, Paper No, 3 
Washington:' U.S. Government Printing Office, November 20, 1972, p. 11. 

.. _Ibid> ,.,p. j2..-_ „ „: „ 

Ibid ., p. 11. 

30 V 

. Lee and Sartin, op. cit .> pp. 278-279. 
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Vork Inegntlvc FroKraa 

WIK II Provides Job pUccaent for u-elfare reclpicot* to help then 
bccoDC econoQlcaliy ln<J»^dcnc, Soac 37,360 enrolled In 1972, W»en 
voia»teer^^ the. projr*3> uiieress AFDC fathers are required by law to re- 
port to. vm, Vosen bad lover dropout rates, but higher rates of tezalAa- 
_ tloo tbao sen, probably because of faaily responsibilities and lnade<iuat« 
child ctre arraageaents. Unfortunately, vooen had lover placcacnt rates 
^Bcn. Yet, ^lacesent rates increased and dropout rates decreased vith 
^y^ot prcvix>tis vork experience, * < ^ 

II fdund aore than 280,000 Jobs daring the first 18 aonths of a 
prograa begun under the 19^71 aam<fiynts to the Social SecurijCy 
11 stresses Job referral rather than training ^or AFDC recipients 
ceceiv* a 20 percent tax credit incent^c on the eaployee's first 
^ages, .if the esployee is kept jon the Job ^ second year. 

Of the l,23iS»0i8 who registered for WIK II during 19/3, 75 percedt 
were woaen, 53 percent were white, 44 percent black, and three percent 
"other" jslnority.* Sixty percent were 29 to 39 years old. Fourteen per- . 
.cent vere under 22, and 26 perctot were 40 and over. Fourteen percent 
.had fewer than elgfat years of school; SO percent had finished sooe high 
school courses; an<^ six percent bad sooe higher education. In >dl, 65,235 
stayed on the Job 90 days or ogre. The average starting Wage for nea vas 
$2^58; for irooen it $1.87, One serious problea is that voaen arc 
placed in traditional Resale occupations offering low wages. » 

Concentrated Eaployoeat Prograa < • 

Concentrated &ployaient Prograa provides services to persons in san* 
power and rvlated prograas in areas of hi^gh txsesployaent. CEP say of^cr 
Job placeaent, pre-vocational orientation, o& institutional training. Socc 
62,442 persons enrolled in CEP in 197J, The CEP prograa in Chattanooga 
has been vcr^ suegeg^fp^l in rrainfr^ wifari. -v^rCt-^ f^r TV^-rri^llTtTTnaln 
occupations. 

MelKhborhood Youth Cory ;5 

This prograa provides work opportunity for youths 14 to 21 during ' 
the susacr. or after school. * total p£ ^3»ll0.psracipated in 1972- 
According to a recent study, feaale enroUee» experienced very ^sall in-^ 



'-■ • \ 

"The Effectiveness o£ Kanpcyer Training Progr*B»i" op. cit. . pp. 

11-13- 

: n * ~ ; ' ■ ' 

'*4(or« Than 280^09^ Jobs- Found for Welfare .Recipients." K«ws Kelease, 
Vashfngtoa: Office of Inforaation, Depsrta^ of labor » KaVh 6, 1974 » 
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creases ln>eamlngs as a result of tralnlng*-$83 aiumslly for those with 
years of education. 

. Operation Halnstrcaa 

This prograa crest es Jobs on public Isproveaent prcfjects providing 
training, for chronlcslly unexsploycd snd senior citizens In rural aresf. 
It'enrMled 10,302 persons In 1972, 

Public Service Careers ProKraas 

In 1972, 10,302 disodvsntsged persons were trained for Jobs in public 
service. ^ 

New Careers Pro^ran 

This prograa eophsslzes Issaedlate placement snd on-ths-Job trslnlng. 
Sooe 1,306 persons were employed by private agencies, which received grants 
for their part Iclpst Ion. 

Expenditures In 1972 were $424,553,000 for KDTA' snd $591,S7l,0Q0 for 
EOA. The average Federal allocation per trainee was $2,028.74 In HDTA, 
while the average Federal allocation for EOA was $4,326.24. With feaal'es 
coQprlslAg 37.4 percent of the totsl reported enrollQents, a total of 
$3S0,142,57^ was spent for fcaalcs and $633,232,152 for aalea. The re- 
. naindcr aupported progratas which did not report trainees by aex. Thus, 
equitsble expenditures were nade for KDTA-^EOA aale and feaale enroll eea 
by the U.S. Departocnt of Labor In 1972. Of the $1,460,857,460 ^pent on 
all occupational training, EOA received 40 percent; Vocational Education 
racolvcd 31.9 percent; and >fi)TA received 29.3 percent. ^ 

. VOCATIOMAL-TECHKICAL PROGRAMS AND RELATED JOB EARNINGS 

la order to deternine* the relationship between flelda of vocatiotval 
preparation and aubac^uent entry wages psld in relatjcd occupations a natch 
betveettthe OE inattuctional^tltlea^snd the Departocnt of Labor, occupa- ^ 
clpnal tidjiea was aade. Such coapsrlsons are .difficult because^ the 
Isclc of cotsaon noocndsture between these two Federal sgctfcles. 

Ndt all of the 136 OE instructional titles in Vocational-Technical 
, education will aatc^ correaponding USDL ocfcupatlonal tit lea, However, 
Table 24 (pagea 67 to 76) peralta aoac coap4rlaon of average earnlng^a of 
aaleS ahd feaalea in apeclfic occupations corresponding to OE Instruc- 
tional tit lea. In aoat areaa, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(D.O.T.) code nuaber U listed. v 



34. 

Ibid., pp. 300^304 
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. ERiC / ^"^^^ 



creases In^nvingt as a result of trsinins'*$33 axaually 
years of educattoo. , ^ . 




those vith 



4 Operatioo Hainstreaa 

w Tbls propraa creates jobs on pudlde IsproveLeat projects providing 

trainiss. for cbroolcally une^loycdl, axM sentor cltlteas in rural areas. 
It eoroXaed 10,302 peraons in 1972. J \ ' , 

Public Service Careers Prograss 

la ,1972, 10^2 dlsadvantased persoVs were traced f^t jobs In public 
service. ^ 

^ StM Careera Prograa \ ^ ^ ^o^ 

This pro^ras esphaslzes laaediate plac^gaent and on-^'job tralnlns^ , 
Sose. 1,306 persons vere employed l>7 private asesclea, which received grants 
for their participation.'*^ *' 

' E3^04lltj<res in 1972 were $424,553,000 for IDT^ aodl$591,*37UD00 for 
BOA. the. average Federal, allocatioo. per trainee vas $2,^.74 in KiriA^ 
while the average Federal, allocation for XOA vas $4,326. 2V With/tesaTes 
coBprisiiig 37.4 percent of the toral reported «arollaents, « totai^f 
$380,142,576 was spent for fcsalcs and $633,232,152 for sales. Tbe^c*^ 
-ak^tr supported ptograas which did "oot report trainees 'by sex. Thus, 
-e<{ul>table expenditures were oade for KDTA.-EOA srale and fcaale earoXlees 
'by tha U.S. Depar^xnt of Labor in 1972. Of the $I,4dO,857,460 i{pent on 
all oecypjD^Lsoal Training, EOA deceived ^0 percent; Vocational Education 
and IDTA received 29.3 percent. 

CAL Pg OCIULMS XSD RBIaIED JOB EAgi'IRCS ^ 

Is^-ardET Tff dewislne' the relirloa^btp' b et wj e eV f±elds'«f vocaclet>ai , 
preparation and subse^uen^sotry wages paid In relAfd occupations A satch. 
between t^e 0£ ins triucti^bal.xi tics and the Oepartatot of labor oc/cpa- ^ 
ti^oaX titles was aadeX Such coaparisons are difficult because of the 
lat^of cosaon nooenclature between these two Federal agexTci^. 




Sbt of the 136 0£ 
education will ittt^ correspos) 
Table 24 (pages 67 to 76) perait: 
aaleA add ftsales in specific oc< 
tional titles. aost areas, 
(O.O.T.) code nuaber*ls listed. 
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- Ibid. , p. 11. 
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Out of 84 OE instructional prograws in Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion and their 'corresponding ptO.T. job classification, comparisons are 
offered between oale and female . 'average entry earnings "according to entry^ 
level earnings for 1972 or 1973. 

Th<^e occupational areas in which girls 'aggregate lead to lower 
paXing Jobs than those in which boys predominate. The socially determined 
custoii, accepted and reinforced by the schools, of pre-scl#ction of occu- 
^ pations by sex perpetuates the problfem of low wages for womtit in adult 
life. . 

TABLE 25 ' - 

Comparative Average Entry Earni«^ for Male 
*^ and Female, 1572-1973 



Earnings 

By Hours Weeks Months Year 

• 1^ * : 

.n $2.19 " $13Q.05 '"'$561.23 $6,502.12 

$4.22 $139.87 $837.50 $9,744.14 " 

Source: Sunnary of Table 24, pp. 67-76. 

PLACEMENT 

^ ^ Of all students who completed secondary Vocational Education or left 
early with marketable skills, 46 percent were employed in 1972. Of all 
post -secondary students completing training or leaving early with Saleable 
skills, 56 percent were employed. Xn adult-education, 57 percent of all 
-conpltsters-or-fesrly^'ltravers-verenempflDyerd. ^ : : — 

the following figures represent the placement records for completers 
or early leavtii^s by occupational area. 

. Agricultural Education 50.1 

Distributive Educatlop 52.8 

Health Occupations 6'1.7* - * 

Gainful Home Economics 39.9* 

Office Occupations 45.6*' 

Technical Education 56.6 

trad^ and Industrial Education 49.6 ' - , 

The so-called female occupations contain both the highest and lowest 
placement flguras among the seVen Occupational areas. Unfortunately, noti- 
, wage-earning home economics has the highest concentration of females. If 
the locks tep between vocational ptcparation and limited pay and promotion 
for women,jis, tobe-brokcn, thet\ girls must enroll In non-traditional pro- 
grams more freely than. they*ha\;e In the. past. . 



35 

.Ibid.,. p. 216. 
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SUMMARY 

A total of ai,602,UA persons enrolled In Vocational Education pro- 
graas In 1972, with fcaales accounting for over 55 petcent. Secondary 
education enrolled 63 petc«»nt of the total enrollm«nts with two-thirds of 
then* f e;»sle ; poit-seCond^ry education enrolled 11 percent with two-fifths 
feaale; ind adult education enrolled 26 percent with 46 percent female. 
In wage-earn4n5 vocational programs, females cooprlse 85 percent of the 
health prograaaTr^^ percent of the office programs, and 86 percent of 
occupational hone, etfbnopij^s , tj^ree areas which promise relatively low 
earnlnss. Of the 128 OE instructional wage-earning programs, girls are 
in the majority in 15 health prograas, sl:c occupational home economics 
prograns, and eight office programs. On the other hand, males ate a' 
najority in eight agricultural, lA distributive education programs, 22 
technical programs, and 40 programs in trade and industrial,. Thus, boys^ ,^ 
"have three times' the options of girls in Vocational Education. According 
to rough estimates, prograxts in which girls predominate appear to have 
higher student/teacher ratios. In seven States, while female enroll-, 
nents averaged 52 percent, expenditures for females, based on pet unit 
costs, averaged orxly 37 percent of the dollars. 

Home economics acqoUnts for 4$ percent of the -female enrollments in 
Vocational Educatioa. About 45 percent arc in nor\-vagc- earning programs; 
14 percent of these female enrollments are in child development, consus>er 
education, And food and nutrition, areas which are fundamental to the 
maintenance of human and economic well-being, but do not necessarily lead 
to jobs,. Tffie^femalc -intensive programs in Vocational Education lead' to 
femalc-intensive/ireas of employment, where earnings arc about 60 per- 
cent of men's earningiftj Women and men have very similar aptitudes for 
employment. If wncn ^Xe to brcaV out lof f.enale'-intensive Vocational Ed- 
ucation progtajos and low-paylnc female occupations, they must enroll in 
increasing numbers in male-dominated technical and trade and industrial 
programs in order to qualify for employment as technicians, craf tspersons, 
o r as skilled workers, particularly In new, unstereot y ped, occupations. 

Although young wymcn represent over half of the vocational high 
school graduates, they are 39 percent of the enrollments in post-secoh- 
dary education and 46 percent of adult education enrollments. Vithii^ the 
post-secondary ptogram, 59 percent of women arc concentrated in only four 
out of seVen specific technnical offerings; registered nursing, practical 
nursing,^ secretarial, and educational occupations. 

The U.S, department of Labor enrolled 346,066 pcrsQihs in, five MDTA 
and six other manpower training -programs in 1972. Studies of programs 
with the largest female enrollments indicate that- women benefitted less 
than men« 
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SEtisM iM sodnr^iWD edocat wet 



HISTORIC itGAJ^FFEMgfcES IK SEX WHS. 

Before the (Uvn of civlllzacloo, oen left the cave to hoat ^Isala 
zad vosaea stayed bofse with the children aad $ath^red^d prepared the 
balk of the food. Id the cradle of deaocraqr» aacieziS^I^eece, sea vere cit 
iztas, but aoat voaen vere alavea. Early Xoaaa lav vieved aen at adults 
and voaep as perpetual children. Tbe eldest son alvays inherited the 
property, vhicb included vooen and slavei^ Ihe voeun %ras under the hand 
<aaaus) pi the aas/ but unliJce a slave, she could not be '*e9iancipat^dt'' 
but only banded fzpn one aan to another. This practice prevails in "our 
custoc of asking i| fatber for tbe '^band" of bis dau^ter in aarriage. 

Ihs sszizsz xbcan Lav becaae tbe baais for. English coxaoa lav, uhicb, 
£n turn, vas the foundation for 'colonial l^v in the Sev Uorld. ^ 

Despite the doctrine that busan ri^ts are basic to all people, woaen 
and sla?^ ^frre not safesuarded by the tenets of deaocracy. While Abi^ll 
Adacs. wrote to her husband John '*to reaeaber tbe ladies," the faaous words» 
^axx aen are created equal,** applied only to sen. Voaen and slaves vere 
dlsenXrandilsed.^ I~ 

. — «J^ard Mansfield, in the first milor analysis<-of Tbe Legal Rights, 
Liabilmea and* Duties of ttwn in 1845,. stated: **tbe husband cad vife * 
are ^ obe and that one is th^ fattsband*** 



f^nist 



. t £li<ab^\Cady Stantoo va# the leader of the first f^lnist see tint 
ever held t n^ i le United Stat^ or elsewhere. Oa July 19, lM8».feaale 
dtle^s^^ CO. t&e Seneca Falls Conveotion declared: ^ 

Ve iinsis^ that they (voaen) have laaediate admlssioX^ 
to all the risbts, and priviletes which belong to them' 
-T. — M9 ■ cittx c ai o f th fc- U a ite d St at cs>* — * ' : 



^ They . demanded the ti^t :to an education, to enter .profession*, to 
earn a living, to control property, to $it on « Jory, to aake.a Will, and 
to conduct a btssinets. 



•Jo 7reeaan, "The Building of tbe Gulldcd Cage," Sex Kole Ster«>- 
types^ Vashington: Kational Cdncation Association, October, 1972, p* 72* 

2 * 
Ibidj, p. 70. * 
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-flrti*"aonopail2cd uearly*!! the proftt»bl» ^sploy^ - 

.tad frod chose she Is peraltted to failov she 
tt^irt* boL scant reamerstloa. He closes «(si,ast her* 
all the avsciue* to wealth aod divticctioa which he coo- 
* ' ^ siders aost bonwrable to hisuelf. As teacher . * 

theolo^, nedicSne, or iW she Is not Uw»rtr^--K...,,^^ 

*;{hus. the Halted opportuaitles for aducatlpn^iad esployaeat which 
handicap woaen^oday have their origin in earl7 hUtory. Unfortunately,* 
feti of the conn Ibut loos cade by wooed in their c^turies of stru{(le have 
be£n trecorded* « 

/thM Civil Var ci^ened up opportunities for wooes outside the hoae* 
Waen worked in ^T«aeot service as clerks, bookkeepers, and secretjrr1.es. 
^1*— i^&ea 'cs^jU-l^ed b4tpltals, nursed the wounded, or work«d as cooks and 
lauadr^^iesTKany entered public life to serve the'abolitionlst cause. 

in -the sain, the ninteenth century vosan worked to support her husband 
and household* * 

Typical voaan's work included, in addition to all of '-<:::> 
the housework, the care of poultry, the dairy, including 
silkins, feeding/ tending the cows, and xuking butter 
^and chesse; the care of any other bsmyard anisals; the 
^'\ltchen** or vegetable garden; and such chores as sewing, 
"oending, saking candles and soap, feeding the hired hands 
t and uotkln^ in the fields if necessary.^ 

By the end x>t the nineteenth century » wooea were vpT)dng for vagas 
as teachers, nursea> office workers*' boosebold doaesticsT'^d proscltutes. 
{ They also i«ork#d in factories, but restrictive labor lavT served iss a kind 
~ o'f social control by aen vho sav vo^en as cospeticioa in the nevly 'tnerxli^g 
society brought about by the Industrial i^olutloa. Those occupatloilsvhich 
4 ^ rellnqCiished to woaea lost {irescige and the advantages of equal pay. 
— Mea^-exduded-woMfr Jr<wt.^tWr-cootractad'-<*ith--»spXo3Bars--ta^ h l r e. o n ly 
and passed Iw* Uniting the esployaent of x»rrl*d wosen. "frotective" 
labpc Uvs have protected the jobs of nea by denying woocn overtlae pay, 
proootiooi, and opportunities^^. >* 



^^'^ucatlon Jor Survival: s/t Role Stereotypy,** Prototype Katerials; 
Conference organised by Katlonal Tducatl'ofi Assoc i«tioa» Soveaber 24-26, 1972 
p?.3r-M. 

4 „ ' 

Janice Law Tracker, 'Voaen in U.S. History HitJ» School Textbooks,^ . 
Social Education. Kationai-C<x»^-^y tht Social Studies^ Kird»» 1^7 U 
pp. 130-131. 

Treeaan, op. cit., p. 72. 
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— ' It- tooir50-yc«r« - *fter -th* pASMg^ of Tlf Uenth JmeaimtAXL ioc . 
vcmen to r^elve the rl^t to vote to 192;p. Wo«ea'« lej*l rl^U «s • 
•ocUl Ufue were d9»at uacU tbt 195A case of Brown v« the lo«rd of 
Educ*tloa of Topek*, Kacuas; The Equ*l F«y Act, *o tmtodMtnt to ,the F«lr 
L«bor StaiuUrdt Act, wm pwed in 1963. However » 54 ye*r» after the ^ 
pAMSse of the Wo»eo'« Stiff rage ABendmeot, the Equal Xi^ts Aacndnent 
lacks aufflcleot State aupport for ratification, another Indication of 
Che conteapor^ry inequality of woven. 

PIEVAIUKC ATinUDgS ABOTT WQpM 

SexlM in Aaerlcan pervadea our aoclety with continuous reminders 
of the differences between the sexes—dlf ferencc* fostered aore by cultur- 
al conditionins than biologic iaperatlTe. Girls are dainty and sweet; boys 
are n^^essive and stubborn. Girls cry; boys don't. Ujbt pasteU are 
feainlnef^rk browns, bluest and. blacks ar« Bssctfllne. Kales are dominaht^ 
feMles a*fe subordinate. Girls are t*lkers;*bOys are thinkers. If your 
incoM ^ lljdted, educate your son— your ^Jau^ter can flxid a husband. 

VoBen ar« viewed as inferior* Modem slan^ is full of derbsatory 
ten» lot woAcn. Our entertainment media exploit Cemalca.as sex objects. 
Advertisers use scant Uy-cla4 women 'to seU everything from shaving creams 
to cars. Virtually every object in our society takes on snoial syaboUm 
that ia gratify Inf to tb« male. « 1 

fadl/ Influences ^ --^ 

ChUdren are treated by their fsmUles in different ways according 
to their sex. Boys are handled rouiMy; "girls are coddled. »oy bablea 
ar< dressed In blue; lirl babies 'are dressed in pink. Adults choose action 
toya like footballs, basebells,*and bats for boys. Cirls are given doUs 
and dolldothes for sedentary activity ind play fantasy. Girls receive 
tiny pots tt>d pans and boys receive play tool kits. 

fmi ntM ^ of ehild-tearin t practices comparing parental treat- 
m«nt of boys and girl* have H«a indicate the 

• existence of tx:aditional differsoces in practice. Girls receive more 
jaf faction, more protectiveness, more control, and more rmrlctions. Boys 
are subjected to more achievement douods and higher ••fWCRTw from 
parents* . Cirls are discouraged £rom being independent and physidal^ 
active. • ' 

U 

With sons, sobialixation seems ttf focus primarily on directing the 
boy's impact *oq the envirotmnt. With daughters, the Aim is ratbtr to^ 
-protect the girl from, the Impact of «rrlronment.'* Ihus; boys are tau^t 
to shape their o%rn world, wfaUe ♦irls^se taught to let the world influence 
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thm. OverTprotected boys tea/ to develop iotellectuAlXr like %itl9. 
Clrls vho are active are thoai vhoae aothera le£t th^a alone to tolve 
probleaa lDdet>eQdently. Teata of analytical thinking of achool-^age , 
children indicate that boya perceive analytically and glrla contexttxally . 
Koc enoti^ reaearch haa been conducted ^et to acate conclusively whether 
aex'?elated behavior ia caused by early physiological differencaa or up* 
bringing, but aince the rcvard ayatea seess to be cspable of modifying 
behavior, family treatment of the child^early in life «ay well be the 
atranger influence.^ 

Ihe^litloua Influence 

The Judeo-Cbriatian and Huales reli»iona perpetuate traditional aex 
rolea and extrcae bias through elaborate theolo^ea. Vonair*arD subordinate 
Ui aoat faiths. ^Althoti^ xht churbhea have encourage d g/gl « Wd voaen to 

^^..•cbntribute to tha faith throu^ voaen'a religious org^n^^lons , voaen 
have been denied participation as clergy or as aeabyrs, In sore cases. 

\^ Even thtlr sctive psrticipation in the worship service ox**b Isy leaders 
haa been raatricted. In th^ Catholic church, boy^ serve aa acolyna. In 
the Proteatant church, g{rla wait on the conainion Cable. Tha «en aerva 
aa uahera; tha wo«en >repar* tha altar cl^tha. 

• 

Co— unity Attitudea 

The abat powerful co unity and aodetal influence upon tha child ia 
t^leviaion. Prolxaaning, prodtiction, and content aretcontrolled by -sen « 
I^a xvewacaster, taa sports announcer, and, the weathecsan are all kale, 
althou^ recently! aore woaen, includi^ji^ black woven, (^e appearing In 
theaa rolea both local and Vational^necworka. However, in* a recent 
aooitoring of one local channel, the Katiooal Organization for Voaen found 
that coaaerciala portrayed ac^ in dominant rolea, and w6aen in tha aenial, 
doaestic rola in all but a few inscancea. . , 



Vithin the power atructure of the coaaunity, the housevifa ia gouer-' 
-laa»"to-auch"an~extent-that"Wiva#-withou&"job»-f eoaTii 1 Kintroduca-4haa-^ 
salvea with tha apology, "I'a Just s bouscwlfa.** There ake.^fcw role aodel^ 
for girla and woaen to caulata in tfualneaa, industry, and W corporate 
boarda. The Mgber one looks on tha coapany organizational chart, thr 
fewer the woaen. In volmtaer organiiationa, ,woacn have uund an outlet 
for their occupational aabiciona, but tha cxecutivea are /ttvariably aalea* 
In politics, on city councils, on local boards of edacauon, on county 
^aaiaslona, and in the 'court rooas, voaen are v^ry ecaKs.' There la no 
. voaan. juatice on t^ Supreae Court; aaong 97 Tedar^JuJppeal court Judgea, 
one is a woaan; «f 402 Ted&ral diatrict. court d(^^feaT four ^re voaen$ of 
93 Taderal die trie t attomeya, all -are aen, accordiw to Tlaa'a' apeclal.' 
iaaue, *^ Aaerican Voaen," March 20, 1972. VithMo fe%/ voaen In decision- 
aakin^ rolea, a voaan of tea-is reluctant to participate in cotaunity action 



Ibid. 
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Societal Attltudet ' , , 

«L Tcxtbo9ks are »transcl/ sliest on;, the role <^ vooen^in history. 
Their eontrlbutions to arts and sciences, pdlltlcs, and education occupy « 
ftU pages « Most vooen who have achieved renovn had the rare advantage of 
a geodesan's education to help chea rise ahevc rhelr :itarlon. Y^t, even 

: the grdat queens vho fought for the^ir crown did little to ent\^ble the cause 
of all wqoen. Katabl^ voaeo are weighed lo tertss ol their support of and 
coatribu^iopno aale-establlshed Institutions. Such* non-con foralsts 
^Florence Jtlghcingale tfnd Clara ftarton are honored for tending soldiers 
during Var. Oeorg Eliot, the gr^at social novelist, had Co asauae a xaas- 
<^ullne naae to gain an audience. Until the Suffragettes and Abolitionists 
<>t the nineteenth century, fe^ wooen were able to develop their own ae'sthetic, 

* judgescQt, and .reason, seek an independent identity, or lapose t^clr ovn • - 
values 6n the world. Thus, voaen like Harriet Beecher Stoue| Lucrctia 
Kott, Su^an ^ Anthony, ^arrle Nation, Sdjourasr Truth, Harriet TuhBan,«^all 

^ reforacrs in. the cause of huaan Justice, «are truly unique. 

thbr position of vQgtco In society has bees an inferior one. Negative, 
<Seaeajii2Xg attitudes toward wooen are^prevalest in sehool^ coaaunlty, and 
the labor &arket. *'An incospecenC san can get about in nine countries," 
says a Chinese proverb* "but a coapet'ent wosan can only get round her 
cooking stove.** » 

-•• • ■ V, ■ * 

Those Jirsr few-^hmcn Who are hired for or proooted iiito top level 
taanagcaen't positions pftca are isolated. As Roaabetli (Can't cr obaervea: 



The toVext^oman cay have difficulty wit^ coDpetent 
perforsay&e because tive-^a lost in one of four 
stereotypical rol^^" the aothcr, thc^aex object, 
^h s pot » r^ir o n natden" ~ i ^ 



Awareness of these Stereotypes are important. f<^ 

character izip^ group dynaaics around the few voacn '* 

in to^ierly ali-aaie organizations: ^ 

1. >tother. A sol'itary wocan soaetlaes finds that 
she "has beeoae a ''oother*' to a group of otn. 

They bring hef their troiibles, and she coaforts thea. 
The asstoption that wooen are syspathctic, good ' 
listeners, a^ can be talked to about one'^s prob- 
Icos Is a cocaon one In aala-dooinated organizs" 
tlons .... ^ 

2. Seductress . The role of seductress or sexual ob" 
ject is frought with aore tension than the lutemal 
role foe It introduces an eleacnt of sexual coape- 

_ titlon'and Jealousy . . . Should the woaco oast as 
— - ^tac-oi^ecr^Ttlnit is, seen as sexualljr desirable and 

potentially availabie^-seduc'tress is a pi^rception; the 
^ woaan fcezsol? aay not be consciously behaving se^ 
ductively) share hct attention widely, she risks the 
dcfaceaclil^ of the whore. Yet should she form a cl-ose 
alliance i^ith any man In particular, ' she arouses re- 
Sentaent ; > V , ^ 
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' 3. ?et . ' The **pct" 1« ^optcd by -the nalc jrouj^ 

at • cute, aousing litcXe thing' and symbolically 
Ctken aldng oa group events st xuscot, • cheerleader 
for the, shout of naXe prowess that follow . . . She 
Is expected to ad«lre th^ male displays but not 
entei: into thexa; sh'' cheers froa the sideline .... 

4 

6j Iron Maiden .^ The "iron zsaiden*' is a conteoporary 

variation of the stereotyped roles into which strong • 
wosen are placed. Woaea vho fall into any of the 
first three roles, and in fact resist overtures . 
that will trap^thcn in s volk <such as' flirtation). 
Bay consequently be responded to as "tough" or ^ 
dangerous , . . The solitary situation ^of the token 
voBan {Contributes to the stereotyping in organizstion-^ 
aX roles. ^ 

There see aany populsr sentixaents that reinforce feaal« inferiority: 

^Tltc wuMiCted dlsconfort Chat soae people feel wrking under the 
supervision of s vosan 

•"Latent sexual attitudes chat undcraine the transfer of voaen 
froa bedrooQ to board rooa 

-Thi;' belief that a wooan's natural biological function is to ^ . 
stay hc»ae to becoiu housewife and child rearer 

-The pODuIar fallacy that yoaen arc less stftble and less coa- 
petertt.^ ^ 

5uU; suLioi stereotyping e n the yart » f t iti s jn g , — y a tt i cul a rly 



ployers, tends to restrict girls* free choice of future lif proles. Girls 
will continue to view'their futures oply in teras of a hoDe snd faiiily and 
Jboyii..vill.wojclatft their futyrft,jatbLJLxaPigr^^jxUl.jiftiUW-Ja^^ 



that careers, carriage » a^d hptaelife are not prescriptions, but alt «rriat Ives- 
<for both texes. 

Th^ Paychology of Woaen - 

Psychologists and anthropologists. see« to agree that sax-equated 
traita ara the responses ve sake, in living up to the expectations of society. 
In our coltuce, fcoales have a taonopoly on subjectivity, passivity, in> . ^ 



Rosabicth Moss Kanter>'^'*Woaen in Orgsnizations Change Agent Skills," ' 
- Speech 4 „iCew Technology iQ Organ izat^on^evalopcaent Conference^ Hew Orleans,. 
Louisiana,. February 18 » 1974^ pp. 3*6. 



Bsrbsra LeXt Slac^ns, **Shout3 Voncn Have Equal Education and Employ 
KvMt Opportjitn^tiesT*' Speech. Region^ Seminar/Workshop on Woaen in th< 
World of Work, Technical Educstion Research Centers, OcCobftr* ^973, p. 3. 
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-tulfclv«n«««v «Qd «e«thetle •eniltlvity, whHe upeatlvenett, co«p«t£v«- 
ne««, couyn*, loflc, and invent tY#4ne«« tre exelutivtly tr*it».^^ 

Vcmm arc trained to-«ccept their eecondery etetua through aoclali- 
^ latlon. Society definaa approprUta aea^rolea, revarda tlioaa who behave 
properly, and oetracizee thoae who deviate. Studiea of vomtn conrir* tha 
power of eoclal conditioning and ita often tragic conae^uencea for women. 
In one atudy, wo«en deacrlbed theuelvea aa uncertein, anxioua, nervoua, 
haaty. careleae, fearful, childuh. helpleaa. aorry, clu-y, attipid. allly, 
•nd doaeatic. Uo^en alao viewed thestelvea aa undaratandlng, tender, 
•y»pathetic, pura/gfaieroua, loving, »oral, kind, grateful, and patient.^ 

Teiaan and Tyler, in their review of literature on aex differencea 
«K>sg yotmg children, listed theae traita for glrla: aenaitlvity, con- 
fotMlty to aocial preaaurea and environ»ent, eaae of eoclal control, in-" 
gratiation, ayapathy, and lowlevela of anxiety, Clrla qompared to boya," 
however, were iwrer nervoua, tmatable, neurotic, aoclally dependent, eao- 
tiooal, ainistrativ», fearful, and aubaiaaive and had leaa aelf-conf idence 
and lower oplniona of theaaelvea and of giria in general. All of theaa 
cfaaractarUtica arej aelf-denlgratlss, ssd ware found aaong culturea under 
colonial control: the Aaetican Indiana under Iritlah rule and the Algeriana 
under tha Trench." ^ 

All "fealnlna" 'traita are not Intrlnalcally bad. Tha aupreae irony 
la that woaen are conditioned to exhibit thoae characterlatlca that are 
^not valued highly In our culture. ; « • 

DISCTDgKATION IN EDUCATIOM ^ 

Sexiaa exUta averywtiera, but achoola are guilty of dUcrlalnatlon 
agalnat feaalea both ovartl/ and covertly. If for no othir reaWihan 
aHF«Ueet--tKe~aoclaty they aarva. Tha current low a^atua of 
woaen educatora U dUcrialnatory not only agalnat"* thta, but alao agalnat 
glrla in the daaarooa by failing to provide feaale' role aodela. Tha 

"'•^-gradeUavaV-tha-larger-ia-the-fluaber-of-woaenT 



* ' ^^^^^ pollclea that' prevent glrla froa enrolling in Induatrial 
arte add boya froa enrolling in hoaeaaking or that place all tha boya in 
Bachelor Living" claaaea dUcrlalnate agalnat both aesjsc by sexual aegre- 
getlon within the adiool. Teachera Inadvertently tteat boya and glrla . 
differently. Textbooka are raapant with kex-role atereotypea. Children 
coae to echool with aex traita eatabllahed. The achoola aeraly. reinforce 



/ Jack ConrW Wlllera, "Tha lapact of WoaenU Hberatlton on Sexist 
Education and Ita I^licationa for Vocational-Yechnlcal Bducatlonf Spaa 
«$.iTOJ^.S«in4r/Wdrkahop' Dn.«jaen in tha World, of 1fork, Technical Educa- 
tion Reaearch Centera, October, 1973, p. 4. 



11 

freeaan> op. clt/ . p. 76^ ' 

12 

Ibid . 
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thtM mS tradltlonil «ex xolu and thiu, limit children'^* cholcei In 
education* work, and llf«. > ^ 

ff^Kloder^arteo and Prlaary School 

Early W>mt condltloninj of bo^a and jlrli hai ihiped their baalc 
pitt am -of behavior, their outlook, and their expect atlona. By the tlae 
thty ^ter achool— even pre-fchool— children hava attached greater f Isnlf- 
Icanca to Bale rolei, nale occupatlonf, and the mala worlds Moat little 
jlrlf are well, aware of their proper place. And echool experlencea ftrenjth- 
en It. The klnderjarten hae aegresated apace; the dolle and kitchen arc 
In one aectlon''for the jlrla and tlocka and trucka In a eectlon for boya. 
Tha Inatructlonal fuppllef Include plaatlc ,"»(>dala" of faalllar fljurea 
for chU^ren to Identify with; cowunlty helpare like the flrenan, poll<?e- 
Ban, Mle bue driver^ and feaale nurae, the Ifaadly ■eab era —mother In her ^ 
apron, daddy In hla bufineae ault— all rclnforclns the conventional •old 
and llaltlnt the child'a dealre or expectation of breaking out of It. 

The t-acher and her aide, aialjn lex-apeclflc taaki. The jlrle waah 
the'^lnk aid water tha plant f and tidy up the tablea. The boya aove tha 
chalra and atack the equipment, take care of the anlmaU, and empty the 
waatebaaketf*.^^ 

Children in elementary echool are aurrotmded by female t^eachere^ Thla 
■ay be damaslni: to boye, who jrow up In a female-oriented world until 
pubetty. However, the "p<w«" figure In the achool la more likely to be, 
a male. Jhla only iarvef to corroborate jlrla,' aubordlnate role and lower 
her axpactatlona . 

■Glrli are much better.puplli W traditional elementary echoolf, which 
demand obedience and pafflvlCy. Glrla are alio mora ^rerbal than boya an^ 
thay begin ipeaklng, reading, and counting earlier. They put worda together 
li&o lentencea earlier and articulate more clearly. They are leai prone to 
•tuttarlng*^^ Glrla are even batter at math In elemenUry ichool. 

However/ grade achool boye hay« ■ori^.poaltlve feellngi about b«ln« 
Mia aivd are ^confident and aaiertlve. Aa boya ^ and glrle progran In echool, 
glrla* oplnlona of boy« become Increasingly higher and their opinions of 
glrla become lower. As their enthualaim JtbouC being femalei dwlndlea. 
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they lose confidence in their general adeijuacy, their popularity, .artd their 
acco«pll«hacnt». Recent studies indicate that while girls* avartness o£ 
careeira is increasing in variety, t^^6y are' unable to identify what a day 
on the jpb*would be like. Boys* however, can describe career activities 
in detail .^5 

Textbooks 

Textbook*, basal readers, and chlldrert*s library books reinforce sex 
differences and Unit girls' perceptions of thenselvcs and their futures. 
Teachers and librarians sort book* for boys and girls. A task force of 
the National Organiratipn for Wonen in Princeton, New Jersey, spent tvo 
years reviewing children's readers to locate non-sex-stereotyped series. 
^ They read. 134 book* froo 12 different publishers and found none.^^ 

Hany texts portray boys in a variety, of activities, while girls**in- 
variably are helping aother with the baby or baking cookies. The numbers 
of stories ^about boys outnuobcr stories about girls by four to^'one. The 
saae traits that hone and society, covaunity and television have rein- 
forced ^r« repeated in textbooks. 

The nessago of fenale inferiority also is repeated in library book*. 
The Aiaprlcan Library Association has reviewed children's library book* 
and reached siailar findings. Boy* as the central story character outnUnber 
girls at the central figure by a ratio of two to one. The saae is true of 
biographies; there are relatively few boofas about faaous woaen. Unfortu- 
nately, in first grade alone, as .ouch as 8b percent of. a child's school 
d«y is Spent on textbooks and supplencntal reading books which adversely 
influence girl*' self-cOncepts. 

ThQ way iti which 'role oodcls afc portrayed is also a problcn in 
currlculua utcrials. Glrla are shown as physically inactive and unable 
to perfora tasks requiring str^nfethv-- They/arc never »hown In career* 
which sight conflict vlth the wife and mother role. Boys arc problem 

Q l ver t a nd . oi5rKirf-ffl a Vprt , — ifexthers^cc-*howa-^ln.-tha>ho«* do Ing^nothing 

other than hoUsevork. Father* are *hown a*-tttr- jobholder* and decialon 
maker* who provide entcrtainnent for children. Both inages need to be 
balanced .by depicting women in careprs and aen as parents with a share of 
doaestlc tesponsibllities. . ^ 

Staff Attitudes 

The nost daaaglng, sex-rolo stereotyping at School is cooiicted by the 
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c|,at8roott teacher, who It in the ttroiisci*t position to influence the 
values and expectations of students* As ccabers of « stereotyping society^ 
all of us have been preconditioned to practice prejudicial behavior, which 
can be eXlalnated by awareness of scx^biased actions, , 

Teachers detaonstrate« sex-rple stereotyping in their cls8Stoo*«^esching,* 
In their treatftecnt of students, and in their assisnroents of dsssroon tasks^ 
Stereotyped teaching practices include esphasizlng differences betw(>en the 
seicea^; adaonishing students to act like young "ladies snd gentlemen"; 
snticipating that boys will be harder to mansge than girls^ assigning home- 
work by sex; segregating seating arrangeoents; and encoursging rivalry 
between the sexes by segregated gaaes. Soae teachers stay even shov a 
stronger preference for pne sex, 

As aentioncd earlier, boys, in elenentary school are doalnated by an 
oversbundanc^ of feaile teachers -^as damaging ss discrinini||tibn against 
girls. Assertive boys resent the preference shown to girls snd the expects- 
tion that they should behavs as passively. 

Teachers aijuit avoid attitudinal or overt behavior which indicates that 
one Sex is superipr to the other. Teschers, like the rest of society, nee*d 
retraining to change their behaviors snd attitudes. 

Sex Stereotyping in Hixh School *. 

' In high school, girln continue to aake consistently better grsdes 
than boys. Howeyer, their opinions of theaselves and other ^irls decrease. 
In their des£re to be populsr, girls accept* the liaited o'ptidns open to 
then and resign thenselves to appropriate festal e roles on % day-to-day 
basis 4 Soys, however, have an incjreasingly higher 'opinion of theniselves 

/snd 4 lower* opinion -of girls as. they gro^ olSsr, By the time g^rls leave ^ 
high school, they arfr prejudiced sgainst wosten to such an extent they nay 
be unable (o recognis^e the. accottplish^ents of wonen in careers. Such un- 
conscious assumptions surely contribute to the mvth that It is Indeed a 

' nmn'g var\A fnA tht^ vnwii*n in it mr^. ^rtenap etcoIulZ ^ . ■'. , 

V" Homer's study of undergraduate wonen at the University of Michigan 
found that 65 percent of the women, but only tO percent of the 'men, ssso- 
ciate<J acadcaic success with 'negat^iy^^ consequenceSv^; Xt Just may be that « 
cultural conditioning about female ihferiority is so strong that girls 
substitute {Popularity for personal achievement, and many act us 11 y« denigrate 
success as unfeainine. - o 

Unfortunately, public schools contribute to these restricting be- 
liefs. Classes are by. and large available to both sexeS alike in element 
tary achool» However, during middle school and Junior high, hcmemaking is 
offersd to girlji and industrial arts t6 boys« Such segregation is not 
only In violation of Title IX 'of the Education Aaendaent of 1972, but also 
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contributes to the ayth ttut feouilet do not possess nanusl dexterity. 
^ Curriculua spproprUte in i9i7» when fewer than one-fifth of sll woiMn 
^ worked outeide Of the home, is being foisted upon millions of youth three 
genetstions Ister. As previously^ discussed, It Is Jus/ ss l^>ortsnt to v 
humn survlvsl snd well-being for boys to cook, snd bsirn snd csre for s 
^hoae and children ss it Is for girls to be able to fcepslr the tos^fsx, 
^replsre the window pane'sy snd understand the principles of both the inter- 
nal conbustion and rotiry engines. Imagine the horror of th« progresaive 
houe econoalcs specialist who, sfter successfully integrsting the junior 
high claases, viaited one claaa where 30 atudenta, both boya and girla, 
were busy — making aprona! . • 

t 

Th« other aegregated claaa is physidsl educstion. In most schools, ' 

/wWle there is likely to be a higher enrollment of,femalea, more aporta 
optiona are available to boya. The faculty may include a larger number 
of male gym teachera, and' more inatructlonal apace and time may beMe- 
voted to boys* %yn and recreation. The extra-curricular aporta program 
may ptovide no opportunity f^r girla to participate in team' aporta— in- 
cluding intramurala, Clasaea with huge enroll»*«t9 providing little op- 
'portunity for individual participation contribute to women*a negative ' 
attitude toward athletic activities. What effect it may have on women*a 
phyaical development is unknown, but there is Increasing evidence of the , 
Importance of regular exerciae tq. the maintenance of well-being throughout 
life. Hany women lead very sedentsry lives, and are barred from certain 
Joba, parhapa because of inadequate phyaical education in school. 

A Study by the National Organization for Women^of the athletic pro- 
gram in Veatfield, New Jersey, illuatrstes the severe neglect of sports, 
programs /or girla. loya were offered seven more sp<;rta optiona than 
' girla in the overall program. In interacholastic aporta, boya had IQ 
o£ferlnga while g;Lrls had four. Slightly leas than one-half the partici- 
panta iii the total sports program were gltla,, $>oasibly becauae the budget 
for girla wa» $5,000 for extra-curricular a,ctivities snd $ 43,900 for bova. 
The per capita expenditure for girla was $6 .73; for' boys it wa a $40 .8 0.*^^ 

Despite the pervssive sex 1> las in sthletics, signs of change ara 
appearihg in the world of aporta. Unlversitiea have increaaed aubstantlal- 
'ly the expenditurea Jx>j women*a athleclc prograSl'. For example* the Unl- 
veraity of WaahingtOn increased its budget for woasen's athletics from 
$18,000 in 1973-74 to $200,000 in 1974-75. ^cholarahlpa for women athletes 
have become a reality.^ All-female. athletic competition has incressed 
enormously; 800,000 woman psrticipsted at the end oi 1973 compared with 
300,000 who competed in 1971. Mixing pf the sexes in non-contact aporta 
now la ^emitted in moat recreational high school and collegiate programs. 
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„AC^tp«p/fchoolt, voaen have been recruited for meo't tpotts. 

iOtucky has patted a law which requiret that every public high 
"pontorint boyt* vartity sportt alto mitt tpontor girlt' vartity 

State Senator }]ichola» Baker, who introduced the legitlation, 
it up. ^ 

The idea of tporfes ip tchool !• not to cr«ate a feeder 
syttca for the prot but to create an interest that will 
carry over into the adult yeart, $o people will know how 
to keep in thape when they are patC, 30. Thit it Jutt as 
Important for girls at for boyt.. 

Profettionally, interett in,woaen*t sportt is apparent in the succect 
of Billie Jean King in ;ennit. Purses and prises in gol^ and «kiing have 
increased greatly. Even television hat retponded to woaen't athletict by 
extending network coverage. Th« Federal govemaent has confributed to the 
change in education wi^h Title IX ot the Education Amendment of 1972, which ^ 
prohibits tax tegregation in school activities. 

Clifford Fogan, head of the National Federation of State High School 
Athletict taytr ^ 

^ In. the patt girlt shied away froa sportt be^^aute it wat 

not* ladylike . . . Girlt now think athletict are fun « . . 
. Girlt demanding equal fundi may modify the big-budget, win- 
^ at'any-cott programs exitting some placet for boys. But I 

^ think that would be-a good thing. The inevitability of 
change is beginning to be felt in amateur and profettion^l 
.athletict and will accelerate in years tp coae.^^ 

* In terms of the high tchool curriculum, girlt ttill receive differen- 
tial treatment. They ar5.j£4tricted to vocational programs providing prep- 

. aratiQ i f' Cui lu ver paying "feaaw'. occupations. Fewer girls eijroll in 
mathematical beyond fundamental algebra and geometry, and phytict and 

" «:ecTrobTc» are almott at Ifepegmd: a"a Indutrifm 'Wt^. WhlUr tOCh 
clatses are not "closed" to girlt, tocial expectations of male tuperiority 
in^math and tcience, ^<iinforced by family, school, and peers, terve at a ^ 

, covert- restriction which later bart woaen from enrolling in technical pro- 
grams. 

^ Ttie rcsujLt of the educational proceat is unequal opportunity for 
female graduates. Froa early childhood education on, the socialization 
process la a Jelf-ful^illing prophesy: stereotypic sex roX^li for malet 
and femalet limit educational and career opportunities. Thit results 1^ 
the lott or underutilization of female talent and places enormous pretturet 
on sen to tucceed financially ia^ highly competitive world. 
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Vblle several pobUutlons tuve b^iv \6Axt»%tA to cbe pUthc of the- 
prejoaat teen«ser— both ta the (Irl sod Co Society— cbe problea has ooc 

iddre«sed in relation to Voeatiooal-^Xediolc^l Education for voacn. 
Ihe-problea is rcvievod here tot these reisotU: 
« 

I. frexa«oc7^ Is the principal cause of school cln>pout 
asQDt (iris. 



2., Undereducated feaales and tb«ir children incr^e 
scbscantially the nusb^rs of flnancUllj dependent 
people, a 4>roblea ior thea and their faallies and 
for society. 

3. Boae^onbalcs and consuaer education, whldi have 
the largest enfolla«nts In secondary Vocstlonal 
Education, have an- obligation' to teach fasily 
livint so Uut' students can acquire 5kiU5 needeS 
for effectl^ huean grovth in today's vorld-^ 
" needed by alX^ but a;^ acute and Ijsediate need for 
the expectant, aotber. ^ ^ ^ 

A. i^ed pretnanc teenagers need isoediite occupational 
sidllls in order to support chcaselves and their ' 
/ babies; 




ers and 



'5» IspXlcations for child care aaont tetnat^ 
* « "working wooMta can b« addressed slzwltanf ' 

Pesplte the decrease in Jtbe birthrate, the nuaiber of pregnant teen* 
agcrs ^ Increasing botii as a result of peaking secondary school enroll- 
9cnu ind increasing nuabers of sexually active youth. 'More than 210,t)00 

f?^^'ff*->V^^j* ^^^^^ ^^'^ between the ag^ of 

^ l4 and 4j*^* 7fte|e yotag aotners cooe troo all type* of bacfcgfounds, rlch~ 
^ and poor; blacK and white. The problea Is sore severe in the Inner city, 

where pdor faallles can Ml afford another couth to feed ^d^can offer 
^ fever o;icioas for their daughters. than aore '^ffluCmt £aallies. The esjori- 
"^ty (60 percent) of cKsv^d W)ther^\ are white. Yet, of those who becaae preg- 
nant St age 15 and under, the cajority (60 percent) are seribers of oinorl- 
tiea. Hstemity hoaes ikerve only f tvc T)erceat , and cost girls reaaln at 
hoM during pr^giuncy. ^ By the tlae th< child rts bom, 60 percent 'will be 
Mrrle^»23 Scar if six ^n.ten -of all first births aaong 15 to 19-year-clds 
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are cohccivod out of wedlock, and 27 percent of births to this age group 
are born out of wedlock. It is cstlnated that 50 to 85 percent of all 
aa.rriages between school age youth arc complicated by pregnancy." Tho 
actual nuobVr of iUegiticuite pregnancies aaong teenag^ra is iopossible 
to calculate* because tsiddlcinroac psrents either quietly srrange a 
a.irrJa^c.>j>t«e€n tht girl .ind the father, conceal the pregnancy and put 
th^, cfiild up for adoption, or arrange for a legal abortion, which is In- 
creaains as an alternative to pregnancy aaong so«d woo<n. 

Consequences to the Mother 

TH\t consequences of pregnancy are overwhcdoing to the teensger. ^ 
Whatever options about her future life atyltf ahe nay Jiave had suddenly 
are very lloitcd^ and she is fsccd with hard and iaecdiate decisions. 
Sehool-agc pregnant girls are oedically high risks. They have oore coo- 
plications with pregnancy and delivery than older wotwn. The younger the 
girl is, the higher her health risk. Tlie nutritional deaands of pregnancy 
may coaprosiac her growth potential. While^ ao&e of these coaplications 
are biological, luny of thea are societal — linked t*^ poor nutrition and 
lack of pre-natal aedical care. 

What are pregnant girls to dot The a^Jority will oarry, often a 
d&ciaion aide by parenta. Many are fprced i(>to an early ipatriage with a 
paVtncr thoy eight not have chosen otherwise. Many oay drop out of school. 
Hie younger the gifl is the greater the liKollhood that ahe will "never 
retvm, a grtfat personal loss at on early age'^when few akilla.are devclopad 
fully. She nay retaain in her psrent's hoae suffering thb cao^ional shock 
being cut off f roa her p^ers. She aay put up her b3»by for adoption or 
*hc tiay be aoonig the hith. rate of attcispted suicides. But the oajorlty of 
unwed teenage taothers keep -their lllegltioate babies. Thoughts of a ^ 
• future career are substituted by plsns for child-rearing. 

Cotiscqucncea to the Child ^ 

Arid what of the child born to ths teensge notherl Young DOthers are 
ouch aire lilccly than older woacn to have pfenaturo babies with low birth 
vclght*. , frecattjrc, underweight babied arc high risks in two ways— high 
risk for'lnfan^ oortsllty and high risk for birth defects. The chances 
that the baby will be stillfiom, will die soon after birth, or be bom with 
s serious physical or cental defect arc ouch hi^cr for the very young npther 
than for the young wooan in h^r twenties. 
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sre coacelvad out tff ve4lock, .<od Zl percent of births (o this (roup 
are hozn out of wedlock.^* It It ettiaated that 50 to 85 percmt of all 
Barrlaces between school age youtb ar« coeapllcated by prejaaacy,^ The . 
actual ouati^r of lllesitiaat^ pregnaocies aaon^ teenager t Is iapossible f. 
to calculatet because slddlc-incoao parents either quietly* arrange a 
i*rr$age i>etv«ren tfee girl .i^nd the father, conceal tb« pregnancy and put 
the child 'up for adoption, or arrange for a legal abortion, vblch is in- 
creasing at an alternative to pregnancy aacmg aoe« voa^n. 

Consequicncca to the ?tothcr 

The cooaequenceV of pregnancy are overwhelaing to the teenager. 
Whatever options about her futurt life style she say have had suddenly 
are very llnit^, and she is facc\^lth bard and laaedlate dec la loos. 
School-age pregnant girls are Be4ically high risks. They have oore" cos- 
plications with prcgxiancy and delivery than older woaeo. Ihe younger the 
girl Is, the higher Ker health risk- The ootritiooal deaands of pregnancy 
aay codproals* her grwth pocentlsl-^^ Vhile sooe of these cospl lest loos 
are biolpglcal, aany of thea arc socle tsl — linked to poor nutrition and 
lack of pre-^tal sedical care. 

Vhat are pregnant girls to do?*^The"^aJ&Hty will aarry, often a 
decision aade by parents. Many are fprced Into an early carriage with a 
pa'^ner they aight not have chosen otherwise, liany aay drop out of school. 
"Ifie yowjger the gl<l is the greater the likelihood that she will mever • ' 
return, a gr^C personal loss at an e^fly age vfaea few skills arc devtlopfel 
folly. She say resain .In her parent's hoae suffering the caotional shock 

' tkl being cut off from her peers. She aay put up bcr baby for adoption or 
she stay be aaon'g tht hifth.rate bf attespted suicides. But the cajorlty of 
ijawed teenage sotbers keep th^lr Ulegltlsati babies. Thoo^ts of a 

.fcturc career are substituted bjL plans for ctfi^d^rearing. 

. Consequences to the Child . ^ 

Md vhit of ^he child born to the teenage aother^ Toung ootherS are^ 
ouch tadre likely than older woaen to have pfeeature babies with lov birth 
tfelghts. Preaature, oaderwei|?it -babies artf high risks in two vays—higb 
risk for 'iafan^' aortal Ity and hi|?i risk for birth defects. The chances 
that the baby will be stlllSom, will die soon, after birth, or be bom with 
a serious physical or acntal defect are otich hi<ber for the -rery young apthej: 
than for the young woaan In h^r twenties. 
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Iftfut aort«Ut7 rste is cxtreaeXy blth for aotfaen vaUt 15. lb« 
' infittt aorulltr r«tt for oot-of -vtdlock Sixths «xce«dt th«t for IcglclMCt 
^Irtht. 1lDa^lt«f here thrcf tlaw'^ttv* r«U t>f iaf«ac wnallcy th«a vhlcc 
l4f«aU doriss tht flrtc fouc vosths of llf*. Oae ttody tus foupd tfa«c 
Ijifattt dc»th races 6tf to respire tory inf*etioat.«ad accldencs art tvlc* 
«« covoa oont Xov-lneoae lUefitiMCc births. A study Ut Ez^UAd in 

ettAblUhed oeotutaU aortallty Maon% siniLz live- births st 16.4 per 
1000 ItiitiJuU birth*; 22A |>er vtbouraod for births occurrinj darlAs the 
first &i&« Bcmthji of aarristei Ax»d 27.0 ^er 1000 for out-of-vedlock births. 
Of Infaats betvten 6-12 aonths* post^oiutAl aorulity fbr «U incoM 
Srovps is hlsheet Mong th« youngest Bothers, for yotmg Mothers \iader 20 
of three or aore childrea, the risk of aeoostsi or f etsl de^h U 90 per* 
ccat hi^er than for older aothcrs. U&fortuzutcly, ti^lt vbo^ferc s first 
child ssrly tcad to bear subsequent children In rapid fuccessloo.^ 

Perhaps fcx even aore tragic risk to .ths children of teenage ra ia the 
higher i ncid e cce of both aental aubDoraality and neurological defect in 
sunriving preaature infanta born out-of^-vedlock. Those running the falgbese, 
rlalc of harlng i& Infant of lov 'birch weight are ozaarried, lov-incoae ^ 
blacPvoaen under t^ae-age of 15. freaMturity and lov birth veight have 
^ea linked to epilepsy, cerebral palsy« mental retardation, and higher 
rUks of blindness and deafnesa. Jbother atudy links incrcaatd riaka ^ 
of congenital defects such aa intrscranial or spinal injury^ breaching 
diffitulcr, and dubioor. to first girths of young vothtrs.^ 

Consequences to the Society - *w 

r ^ And vbat-ara !;lji,e aodal consequencea ot teenjUe pregnancy? Th* edu- 
catiooalt •conoBic,*^«)d welfare ayiteaa are^ffectfed by> teenage pregnancy. 
Aa wss aentiooed prevloualy^ pregnane ia tk^ cbieF cause of achool dropout 
for girls. Of those vbo drop out^-^tbe Majority dd|oot return to -school, 
a loss to the society of a prodnctiTS talent «tesing*out on the opportunity 

vfor scbool<>-relatcd skill derelopaent. Of those teenagers forced into a 
haaty aarriage, thfi^ likelihood of fucwe divorce ia high. A second risk 
Xts society 13 XtUt Teenagc^ larHed' cduplea suner econosic disadvantages^ 
in teras^ef occupation* lncoae» and aasata coapared with other couples.^ 
^ ... r , 

Ihe economic coata to aociecxViil oerer be determined accurately. 
Bovrrar» those atodiea of illegitimacy that hare been done predict hi^ 




27 . . 

Jeffry Heller and, John Uraly, Jr., "Aa Educational Program for 
fregaant School^Age^lrls," Ihc gearing Bouae* AprU 1973, p. 477. 

28 . ^' - " 
Keokin, op. cit .» pp. 

23 \ - . 

P>id^ p. 21, . 
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CMts tb th« •ociety. JCraocs cstiMted that one Ule»itlMee child t«- 
4ttlrln$ public ttslstanee co»ta th« society K»e S100,0Qaover e Ufetl»«. 
Teeoete »lrU who becoae pre|»*nt out-^af-vetlock atwl who recelTe public 
ajelsCMce have an averete of <elthc additional children in sttb«c<tuent 
yeara.^^ Tbeae children often auffer decreased growth, and incellitence 
and the treble consequences of poreVty. In W7l, 31 percent of futilies 
pa velfara vere beaded by s woosa. The cbancea are jood that not too 
^1*^ ycsts sto assy aothers of these families vere a«onf the 200^000 
Q9ve4 teeaaters delivering their first child. Additlozul costs to the 
society includi medical cars for survlvint iafanU vlthserlous health 
problsM. The» costs of special education and iastltutCT&tostlon ior 
thiJJ^ with chronic defects also oust be^^sx^idered. 

School Frotraaa and Fretnant Girls ' 

Fewer than one-third of the publicXchooU nake previa Ions for edu- 
catint prepiant girls. Most schools have rejulatiooa to exclude the pr^g- 
naat tee^ger, •omt as, soon as school staff are swsr* of her pregnancy. 
Others Miabllsb a ti»e Uait.Njn a stud^of 17,000 school dlatricts re- 
ported in Ithe iaerlcan School loafriUowAl in AprU 197>, only 5,*50 
dij^tricta >rovid^ for prepuat girls. \ 

SoM school diatrlcta let pregnant glrU attend ni^t school and 
.adult aducation classes. Som provide a bo»rf>ouad. teacher^ Some schools 
aolve^tha pro^l« by allovlag glrU to remain la their reguUr programs, 
treating the physical coiidltlon like any other short-term illness. A 
fev- districts d*al vith the situation creatively by providing for pregnant 
teenagers vlthin xhe reguUr school program^ but tailoring spec^l servldes 
to the needs of the girls. Still othsrs offer glrU a cholcj^f all these 



CO xne neeo*. toe ^ci.*^* Ji.*** — ^ 

options plus a special education program vbich provides services, prepara- 
tloa fjl mothsr«»od, and occupatiooil skiU trsinlag. Such scbodls recpi^e 
tha*^ long-term psyof £ of auch i»rograms incraasea the likelihood of" th* " 
^zZ^- ^ . 1..^ ..jiM^.r^M «nX YiM* s h#althv. vell-bora baby and ' 



fiother to coapleta her education and have a healthy. veU-born btby and 
A^T*MMmM the nee d for cxuaadlnr special educatio^ services st the pre- 
school and kindergarten level. A 

Tew situatlooa ars more pWafuUy dia criminatory thin the pll^t 
of the pregnant teenager exclndy<r from achool without toowledge and sklUa. 
lut ths conseijueaces sre shared by all, the young mother, her child, society, 
sad the schools/that will be educatiag the chlld.aad subse^eat chUdrea 
vlthin. at leitt/ five years. 

CHILD CAIE^CTI STUDEyiS ^ 

'* lbs lack of child caja* facUltiea has im^Ucatioos f oij students of 
occupational tralalag a«^aM as veil as for women in^the^rld oi vork. 



Jl , 

Henst and Klraly, op. clt. ^ p. 477. 
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Many aotliers are ta«bl^ co seek or cbsplcte job craiaiss, find tsptcjotsit, 
and lielp iaprove the iAcoae of their faailiet, because chey cannot^ arrante^ 
fox adequate care for chelr children. Potc-aecondary and adulc edxicaclxm 
protraaa sutc coae co trips vlch the need for opclsal dajr care facllides 
in or4er co Increase che nuaber of voaeo parciclpancs. Moreover, the de* 
Velopaeot of day care and nursery school profraas can provide aoother 
avenue of crainin^; sod eaployaenc for boch woaen and oen. 

Tocenclally, child care pro^raas can free youii( Dochers who vish co 
conclnue cheir educacios, afford practical ^n-che-Job crainint, and provide^ 
eaploysenc for trained (radusces In the field of child care and devclopoenc. 
Vhetber supported by the comnlcy, by educational Inacltucions, corporaciona 
or by the tovercaenC, child care propraas are iaperatlve, if vooen are to 
have equal opportunities for education and eaployoient. 

SUHMAgf 

Uoaen have been viewed historically as the weaker sex. However, sex 
roles have been created aore by social atructures than ^y pbysioloty. 
Attitudes perpetuated In the voVld around us have conditioned woeen to be 
dependent, passive, and j(t£>:Klsslve rather than asaertlVK and coopetitlve, 
tvo traits needed for success in the world of work. Because schools re- 
flect the society they stive, they perpetuate sexlsa fro« pre-school 
through hifh school t|irou(h teacher behavior, textbooks, and inadequate 
fcsale role sod elk. Ser-setr elated classes, like booesaklns, and unequal 
expenditures preferential to sales ate In violation of Title IX of the 
Education Aaeadaent of 1972. Stereotyped sex roles flsit ths estivation 
of'festtles to coepete and to contribute to society and the ecoaoay. ' 

Host f eaale hi(h school students who drop out do so- because of pre(- 
nancy.. Although these teenagers often lack occupational and hoaesakln( 
skills, few public or vocational schools offar protraoa which ml(ht alle- 
viate the serious consequences of this problea to the aother, to the 
child, a nd t o aociety. Llalted edocatlooal options for younf vooen pro- 
does itas killed sduZTs w&o arc unable to suppor1£ IBcaseXves or f&eir TaaHIei 
adequately.. 

The lack of adeqvate day car« facilities, aa well, as needed Information^ 
prevents vooen f roa continu^ their educat^n or eam'lnt a living, and 
thus contributes to poverty. * ^ 
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siAFr-uums) rio&t2Ms rot « 
y , " woKEH iH mvcmoH 

Of th<» two sexes, feasles are aore auecettful learnt rt— as Measured 
by c^a exptctatloos aod (radint patterns of the public school sUff J A 
hlfber percentage of girls graduate froa our public blgh schools. In 1970, 
of tba ^^«I6,000 graduates, 50.5 percent were^ girls.* The cultural coa- 
dltloQlng and parental expectations of boys contribute to the developaent 
of assertiyepess early in life-^assertiveness vhich likely contributes to 
their less successful early school sdjustaent, but which finds increasing 
support in the school syitea as boys aove upward through the grsdes. 

One explanation of the initial lule repudiation 
» . of academi c excellence is that our society expects 
boys to assert their independence and girls to con- 
fora to certain liai^tions of decorum and tracta- 
bili(y« A boy derives a sense of achievement from 
many things— physical strength, athletic skill,— 
that are not related to "book learning" or the 
classroom, and Indeed the submission that is 
frequently required by teachers before they will 
give high grades is utterly repugnant to the mascu- 
line seU-image.2 ♦ * 

More men sre available in sseondary schools as role aodels iho antic- 
ipate and reward male assert ivenesa. Intramtx'sl, interscholsstic sports 
and extra-xurricular activities provide additional opportunities for males 
to participate and develop as Individtxals within a group. The male student 
yho finds littla teacher suj>port\^or his growth and Independencs seeks 
^Splace from his peers or}altematives outside th^ system, for's^ youth, 
part-time jobs aay be an' alternative. Tqt others, the only alternative is 
to **drop out**. Masculine sggression, which is suppresssd st the elementary 
level, may be the very characteristic which contributes most to success in* 
yost-sscondary education and l a ter on the job. ' . \ . * L 



Xennth A. Simon and W. Kance Grant^ Digest of Educational Statiscrcs. 
1972 tdition. Rational Center for Educational Ststistics-, Office of Edu- 
cation, Departnent of Health,. Education, and Velfate, Washington: U.S. 
Government Frlnting Office, 1973, p. 5*. 

2 

Irene H. Impel ligerre, 'lUture and Scope of the Problem," Guidance 
for the 4Jnderacbl:ever with Supsrior Ability. Office of Education, DepArtmen 
of Health, Education, and V4lfsrei Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office^ XHl^ pp. 1W2. . 
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Feaales, on the other hand* progress eucce^sfully through thr public 
school tystea up through Junior high tehool Add «re rewarded for their 
passivity to teacher demands. Cj^rls achieve via confonilty. Yet, all the 
vhile they, are achieving in school, their feelings about the^elves and 
their ovn sex ar^ becoaijig ^re negative* More females graduate than asles, 
but fewer df thea continue their edVtcatlon^ "Ihe Intellectual, high achlev* 
ing girl who Is educationally totlvated through the early school years has 
little lix the way of cultural expectation to sustain ^er aotlvation Into 
adulthood. "3 

^e doplVLty, passivity, and conformity which were tewarded by 
teachers in the school system also may contribute psychologically to the 
Idwer self •esteem, the lesser creativity and Independence^, and the lower 
•tatus of women in the job sarket. Ihe role^of school staff In potential 
impact upon the growth and development of In^ivldusl learners Is second 
bdly to the role of the home* 'Children vhose homes do not provide the 
nurture and support for optimal growth are dependent upon the schools to 
provide it^ 

POTtIC ScaoOjL STAFr 

Our public schools are predominately female in numbers of girls enrolled 
and m numbers of staff employed. Table 26 sh6ws the distribution of pro* 
fesslonal personnel within otit public schools for 1972''73. 

tftrlle 66.4 percent of the teaching staff are feiiale, nowhere are women 
in tha m^orlty of power positions, and the higher the grade level, Jthe 
fewer the women. Vhilt statistics are unavailable on the eex^btrlbutlon 
of Instnictlonal staff In vocational Schools, women seldom a^Hlcoun|ered ' 
In technical fields other than health occupations, office oc^Htions, food 
service, or textile technologies* Principals of mdst school^re male. As 
th^ number of female teachers and schodl administrators deer Aset' in the 
higher grade leyels> ao does the self-Image of feule students. Yet, 

exi st ing f emale staffs^, with proper^training, ^re in a strong position to 

encoutage Independence, currofitty, criatlvlty, and" aseertiveneis In^botH" 
■ale and female students at an early sge. Vhlle the school system currently 
rewards conformity, the economic and social system rewards assertlveness* 
And therein lies one dichotomy. 

TEACabtS IM VOCATIOHAL-TECHXICAL EDUCATION 

The nu^er of teachers in Vocational Education dn 1972 was 235,658. 
Of this total, 52 percent wera In secondary ^.education, 22 percent were in 
post*secondary,_^cation, and 26 percent were In adult education. Unfortu* 
nately,^the number of women teachers, broken down by program' area^ is unknown. 
However7 it is likely that the majority of female instructors are in those 
vocational areas which have predominantly ^female enrollments. 
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Table 27 coepgre* the enrollments in Vbcational Education prograas by 
sex and thcr<)istribution of teachers in 1972. 

This table indicates that the three Vpcstional Bducation prograu in 
which girl» are concentrated — health* ho»e Economics, and office— sake up 
53 percent of thr totsl enrollscnt in Vocat^ional Education. Teacher^ 
assigned to those programs coaprise only U8^5' percent of the total teachers 
in Vocational Education. These are the programs in which women teachers 
itre likely to abound. The situation is particularly acute Iti^hoae eco-« 
nomics, where 30 percent of the total enrollocnt are instructed by 18.5 
peccent of the teachers; In contrast, in trade and industrial 21 percent 
of tTie enrollment are tsught by 29 percent of the total staff* Consequent" 
ly, as was discussed in Chapter I^, girls are concentrated heavily in 
clasicit^ where they say have ^css opportunity for instruct ional time from 
the teacher* Conversely, according to these gross estimates, women 
teachera are likely to be assigned to classes with higher pupil/ teacher 
ratios. Thus, ^secondary Vocatioaal Educatiop schools customarily dis- 
criminate against both fesule students and female teachers. 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELING W THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

While the family is the strongest influence on the occupational ^ 
choice of a student', it would seem that the scht^ol would be ijl the sec 
ondary position by virtue of the great amount of time students spend in 
"cXsat. A study of occupational aspirations of high school youth conpleted 
at Louisiana State Vniversity coiffirmed that parents are the decisive 
influtnca. However^ in view of the increasing numbers of single-parent 
familliis, most of thea headed by wti^n, and the nuaber of families with no 
excployed adults, the importance of Che secondai;^ school and the vota* 
tional S^chool, particularly as a motivator of occupational choice, cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. Ta>le 28 suaoarizes the study of occupstion-? 
al choices. . ' 



Girls ranked mother first and father fourth, with "'person in occupy- 
tion" a&d friend prejzeeding father ait major influences on their occupa' " 
tional choice. Boys, on the other hand, ranked father first and mother 
second. It should be noted that of al;i school personnel the guidance 
counselor is in the strongest position to, influence student Job choice. 
^**'Bow«ver, both friend and "person in an occupation" rank 'higher. 

To date, the l|ipact of the public school, counselors in helping students 
irt selecting vocational-technical programs or in setting occupational 
goals has b^en second''rate. While many explanations for this situation ^ 
are possible, two will be explored here. 

Counselors tend to reflect the biasea of society. Just as our 
sQciaty has been b6tb sexist and i^ist toward women and minorities, it 
also Has' perpetuated class distinctions and*s caste systea. An elitist 
philosophy continues ta pcnieatCLJjoth home and^sc^ool. White-collar joba 
have -more status than blue-collar. jobs^ Intellect is more valued than 
manual skills. -Academic education has far more prestige than vocational 
training* .DcspiCa increasing wsges for skilled craiftsworkers and technl-. 
clans, despite increasing evidence of the failure of the academic program 
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to Mec the nee(l« of oany youth, and despite the decline of enrollacnts 
in our Nation* « colleges and universities st s tioe when dcaographers had 
projected that enroll»cnt would be peakjjig, schools perpetuate elitist 
values. 

One study of 400 students in an urban hish school «upporps* the hy- 
pothesis that guidance counselor's are more effective in acadesslc rather 
than vocational counseling. They are providing much more assistance in 
college tnd \mive r sity p lanning than they are expanding student awareness 
of multiple job optJortuJtities and being helpful in occupational goal-' 
setting.* X 

A simultaneous problesi existing among many counselors today is that 
their performance Is inhibi/ced by sex bias. They not only lack ddequAte 
knowledge apd inf oni3tion>about current snd future jobs and the world of 
work, but also continue to limit girls' awareness of the entire range of 
job options. Yet, even Af counaolors were to treat each student according 
to individual ability rather than sex, current school policies may deny 
girls the opportunity to elect heretofore male-lntcnsivc classes. As 
recently as 1972, ^irls were a majority in 38 wage-earning courses out of 
the 136 OE instructional programs. Counselors arc either- unaware of the 
nc^ for desegregating classes or are not providing girls with enough 
encouragement to consider "male" occupations ss appropriate choices. 

One of the techniques used to motivate students in ocCiupational goal- 
setting Is the vocational interest questionnaire. These questionnaires 
purport to coBpare students' current academic and outside interests and 
preferences with the intersts and preferences of prajlt it loners and employees 
in specific occupations. Yet, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, de- 
signed especislly for and administered separately to each sex, perpetusted 
stereotyped notion about "approprate" activities, behaviors, and jobs and 
served to steex young women — and men — into traditional occupations. Fortu- 
nately, this test, which has been popular ffft many years, recently has been 
revised; the use of sex-bissed tests sp ecij ically is pr ohibited In ne w HEW 
guldellhes . ' -~ 

Feipale counselors are in an especially favorable position to encourage 
developing aJibltlons among female students. However, many counselors still 
reinforce the social conventions which prevent nahy young women from realiz- 
ing their full potential. They have, failed to broaden girls' occupstiorial 
Interests, encourage their exploration of a total range of jobs—or help 
gllfls plan in terms of lifelong careers. If present practices continue, 
there may be little change smong females in electing diverse educational 
and training program^ leading to nontradltlonal, higher paying jobs. 



Joseph L. Thornc, "The Relationship of the Job Market and Kotivatidn- 
al Factors on the Career Goals and/or Job Choices of Flint High School 
Seniors," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1974, 
p. 18, 
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WOMEN IN ADMINISpTRATIOH 

The status of woncn in public school adoinl«trat Ion. has been mentioned 
earlier, While th« tgtal Instructional staff in pubHc schools was 66 per- 
cent feaale in 1972-73, only 20 percent of the elementary principals, three 
percent of ttic' Junior high scliool principals* and 1.4 percent of all high 
school principals were women. (See Table 26,* page 101.) The scarcity of 
women in central office administration is even more dramatic. Women in 
middle management positions comprised 26 percent of th^ staff, but again, 
the higher In the hierarchy,' the fewer the women. Women represent less 
than 11 percent of the executive staff of the public schools and only O.Ol 
percent of the superintendents. While school administrative staff and 
college professors actively encourage people to apply for administrative 
Jobs, they evidently do not direct their efforts toward females. In a 197A 
survey of key women teachers in Michigan, only one woman educator among^ 
Some 500 expressed aa interest in becoming a superintendent Of schools. 
The lack of female role idodels continues to deter female students from 
seeking graduate degrees in any phase of public school administration. 
Including vocational-technical admini.stration. 

Of the staff in colleges and universities preparing teachers and 
administrators, only 19 percent of the faculty wore women, although women • 
are in gre at cdTtr proportion in the smaller,, less prestigious institutions. 
Women are 16.8 percent of the faculty in all universities and 23.5 per- 
cent of the teaching staff in all college*.^ Table 29 illustrates the 
placement of women by rank within both colleges and universities for 1971- 
72. 

* In higher education, according to a survey conducted by the ^erican 
Association of University Women, women are under-represented in top level 
faculty positions, in Influential offices, and in top level administrative 
positions. They are unlikely to be presidents, vice presidents, or directors 
of develppment, despite the claim of 90 percent of the Institutions sur- 
veyed that women are Included in policy positions. Women in. administration 
are mSsX TITcely to T>& Ti^ad TllffjSrlan? , dlTCfCtWf t>f placement x>r financial 
aid. Thare was an average of 2.6 -female department chairmen at the colleges 



5 s . - 
Eileen Foley, "State's Women Educators Fare Poorly," Detroit Frej^ 

Press , July 7, 197A, p. 5. - , 

6 - • * * , 
The Status of Women Faculty and Administrators in Higher Education | 

Institutions. 1971-72 , NEA Research Memo, Washington: National Education 
Association, April, 15^73, p. 1. " 
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TABLE 29 



|f Wooen ?,AC^xy dt Colleges. 
Universitl«S' 1971-72 f 



, Source :^ The Stectu^ of Voaen Faculty and Adoinistrators ift 
^ Higher^ gducation Institutions, 1971-72 , NEA Research Mcao, 
' .Washingtoivs Nat tonal Education Association, April ^9^73, 



Faculty EanJc ' • * 


Universities • 


Colleges 




All ranks 


16^-3 


'2^.5 




?rofessol? ~ 


.5,9 


13, H 




Associate Professor 


i2,^. • 


^19.1 




Assistant Professor 


' 18,5* 






Ip&t^ctor ? 


39,3 


39.5 




Lecturer ^ - 


35.7 


. 39,6 
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In th« «urvcy. Twenty-one percent hid no wonen Crueteee *nd 25 percent 
h*d only one. thirty-five percent did not hire both hu«b*nd» «nd wlvee 
for feculty posts. 

Voaen edalnU tret ore currently coopleln thet wonen «rc powerleee 
puppets In Bsny Instsnces: 

, . . Bsny wooen sre belnj put Into edjunct or * ^ * 

' sssisttnt posts to sstlefy sfflmstlve set Ion rules. ' 

When they hevs been switched froo secretsry to ^d- 
ninlstrstive uslstsnt with no power, there U s. 
^ btUlt-ln cspscJ^ ^or fsllure. , 

thus, many fesAle coUeje sdmlnUtrstorst^»clspl*ted froo the 
povet^'base end kept from real responsibility.'^ 

While the Camejie Coaalsslon on Higher Educstion predicted an in- 
crease of vomtA and minorities in f sculty positions over the next^ 20 
years, they sre uaWkely to Increase in nuabers psrsllelinf their partic- 
Ipstlot^ Tste of 38 percent and 15 percent, respectively, in ^he 1970 
Isbor force, sccoWlnt,to the Comlssion. U collejes and universities 
hire 35 percent feaalc faculty oecbers in the I970e, wooen will Incjcase 
to 28 percent of faculty -hy 19«0. If 45 J^ercentf^of the new-hires sre 
women In Che 1980s, wooen will coaprife close to 30 percent of the f sculty 
by 1990.9 , 

♦ Of the 67 professional orjanitstlons with units devoted to the etstus 

of women in their profession, only three sre relstcd to Vocational-Jlechnical 
Edv^Atlon, namely, the American Personnel and Guidance A»eociatioa» National 
AsaocUtloa for Women Deans, A4alnletrators and Counaelors, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Asaocjptlon . Women in adolniatration arc ecarce In 
public echpol ay|^eme. In executive office posltione, and alooat nonexUtent 



Susan B. Kaufman, "Few Wbnen Get Poaltlons of Power In Acadpme, Sur- 
vey Discloaes,** The Chronicle of Higher Education. November 30, 1970, pp. 
1 and^. 

8 

'Voacn AdainUtratora Seek Way Out of leolatlon," The Chronicle of 
Hither Educe t ion » Norenber 5, 1973, p. 5. 

. 'tPact Seen Slow for Women and Minor Itlea In Calnins Placea on Nation 'a 
Facultlea^" The Chronjfcle of Hither Educf ion, October 9, 1973, p. 1. 

10 

•*Women*W Unit* In 67»0rfaniaatlona," The Chronia e of Hither Educa- 
ctlon, October* 29, 1973, p. 9. 
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la cb» «ttrrey. Twenty-coe percent had no voaea trustee* «ad 25 percent 
lud only one. Thlrty-f ptrceat did not hire both bu»b«nd* «ad vlve» 
for fecalty po«t». 

Vo»en adalnUtr store currently co3?l*ln th»t voaea ere power fe»« 
pypp«ts in Ban/ Instances; 

. . . oany woeea sre being pot Into sdjuact or ^ . 
esslstant posts to satisfy sfflnutive action rule*. 
Vhen thty hare been ivitdied froa sscretary to ^d- 
ainistrativ« assistant vlth no power, there is a 
buHc-ln capacity for failure. , 

Thus, m*ny fe«ale coUcs^ admlnlstrators.^are isolated from the 
povex^'base and* kept fros real responsibility.^ 

While tba Camef le Comlsslon on Hijher Education predicted an In- 
crease of vomeiL and minorities in faculty poaltions over the next" 20 
yeara/they are unlikely to Increass In n»b«rs parallelint their partic- 
ipation rate of 2$ percent and 15 percent, respect Irely, In -the 1970 
labor force, according to the CoMisslon^ If colletes and ualveraltles 
hlra 35 percent fcaale faculty ae^ers In the 1970a, voaen vlll Increase 
to 2S percent of faculty by 1980. If 45 percent of the new-hire* are 
voaen In the 1980a^ vooen will cooprljia cloaa to 30 percent of the fac^ltr 
by 1990.9 , 

Of tha 67 profe»alonal orianixatlons vlth units devoted to th^ status 
of wo»en In their profeisloa, only three are related to Vocational-Technical 
Education, nearly, the Aaerlcan Personnel and Guidance AssoclAtloa, Katlonal 
Association for Women Deans, Admlnistrstors and Counselors, and the Katlonal 

dance Ass ocistloo.^0 Vonea in ad«lnistratlo6 are scarce In 

public adiool ays te^Vlni executive office positions, and almoat nonexlste:St- 



Susan 5. Kauf«an> .Tew Wbrnen Get Poaltions of Power In Academe, Sur- 
vey*Di»clo*e*,'' The Qironids of Hither Edoeatloo^ Vove^er 30, 1970, pp. 
1 and^. ^ „ 

. ' $ ^ 

*Vdmtn AdalnlstTators Seek Vay Oat of UoUtion,** The Chronicle of 
Higher EdDcatioa» Sove^er 5, 1973, p. 5, 

~]>^sce Seen" Slow fbr^Wcwen and Hiaoritiea In t^alnini Place* oc Katioq'* 
Pacolii**^" The Oironicle of Hlt^r Edocatlon, October 9,^ I973,_p. I. 

10 - c 

•^fam^'a Onit* In 67 Ortanixati^,** The ehronjc la of Hither Ednca* 
ctloo> October* Z9> 1973, p. 9, . 
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la the «up«rlac€3de5icy. As for ararifntr raaks, tbe fesijL« fifth of the 
factaty t«ad» to bold the lowest ranJOat jobs and U lcs« ULely to hrve 
^eaure tbia sale coHcasues. Those tev sdainistratlve slots held by 
wooca oa csaposes are (eaerally shut-off froa aay real o^rtualty to 
laflceace executive level declsloos. 

gaomgyrs of uD5g2i\iy hicher edpcatic?s 



Vhlle 1,487,000 i 
vith 1,457,000 boy^ 



Uls graduated froa high school iaJ972 cospared 
Ver girls earoUed la hi^icr educatioo tbaa boys, 

0.000 tsOTtt »frlc utfir* ^ffv^kl*.!^ Tn 1^79 



all first tlae earolloeaW In connrn.lty colleges and four-year higher ed- 
ucation Institutions, 791>0O0 girls and 947,000 boys vere enroUed. Vbereas 
the aajorlty of hl^ scboo^ graduates are girl*, only about 45 percent of 
those enrolling for the first tiae^in prograi» of higher education arc 
girls. 

* A recent report of the Aaericaa Council on ^Education found that first- 
tloc fesale college students ia. 1971 were younger aijd aore had graduated 
la the opper half of their )xi^ school class than the nea, but fever planned 
to coaplete fo\xr years of uadergraduate education. The total enrollment 
la Institutions of higher edncatlon la the fall of 1971 <<«s 8,948,644, U2 
percent of vhoa vere vooea.^ 



As for cospletlons of progrj 
United States la 1970-71, 196,405 
ssl recognition for coepletlng at 
this total, 85,163, or 44 percent, 
degrees conferred by all four-year 
percent, vere granted to woaen.^^ 



of undergraduate education la tBe 
eceived associate degrees or other for- 
tyo years pf higher education. Of 
re vooea." Of the 8(6,110 bachelor's 
Cltutlqns la 1970-71, 367^687, or 43 



11 



SlsKKi and Grant, op. clt . , p. 55. 



12 



I8ld. . p. 76. 



13 



Ibld> . p. 77. 



Ibid ., p. 68. 

€ 

Jfary ivaoa iSooperv Asaoclate. 4)eKraes^ and OtheY Formal Avards ^lov 
the Baccalaureate, 1970-7 1« Katlonal Center f or ^ucatiooal Statistics, Of- 
fice of Edocatloa, Oepartacnt of Health, Edocation, aad Velfare, 'Usshlngton: 
O.S, Coven»eat Printing Office, 1973, p. 19. 

16 , 
Kary evans"Boop«r» £amed Degrees Conferred, 19*70-71. liational Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, Oepart&ent of Health, 
EducatioQy aad Velfare, Ulashlagton: O.S. Govenatnt Frlatlng Office, 1973, 
p. 8. 
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Ac the xtAdttate level lo all four-year colleges and universities 
In the Onlted State* in 1970-71, wooen vere awarded AO percent of the 
231,486 Batter's degrees. Of the doctoral degreiea (ranted, woecn received 
only lA percent. Of ^he total a(sre(atlon of degrees grantee! In 1970-71, 
saater^s degree* conferred upon wooea accotsited Tor elgbt percent of the 
total and doctoral degree* granted to yfmen accounted for 0.^ percent. The 
comparison holds true again, tKe higher the. level of education cospleted, 
the fever the vooen. 

Eorollacnt of Woaen la Discipline Divisions i970*71 

Education as a discipllns grants aore degrees than any other divisloa 
of hig^r education. Voaea dooinated the total nu=ber of graduates by 
alaost three to one, vith 132,236 vooen and 45,402 aen receivlxvg bachelor's 
degrees. Of all wocacn receiving bachelor's degrees in 1970-71, 36 per- 
cent vere concentrated in the field of educati^. They vere a sajorlty of 
the Sister's gradutates In only six disciplines and received a aalprlty. 
of the doctorates in only one discipline-*boae econoaics. It appears that 
college-«du<a£s(U4/^en are aore confined by acadeaic discipline than by, 
the Halted busber of oc^patloos in which they are clustsred. 

Education as a Discipline 

Education has the largest student enrollaeat of any college diicipline, 
as shovn^ earlier, and vooen aake up three-fourths of the undergraduate en- 
rollaeats. Table 31 breaScs out thq total enrol laencs by sex In the 44 ■ 
divisions vithln education. f 

In 1970-71, unde»i'^^)e voAaen vsre dispersed videly throughout all 
divisions except agriq^i^^af education and Industrial arts. Of the students 
vbo received aaster's V'jjs^j^^'*^ again vere dispersed videly except in 
the -sboy' pe a tiooed VctMt^imMl' ^Bducatl^ -areaST^^t- ^he-doctoral levels 
voaea r«:elved a cajof idy of the degrees conferred in only three divisions — 
pre-ele*entary education, hone econoolcs education, and nursing education. 
In theffotu: divisions In which only tvo or four d^egrees vere conferred, 
half wire granted to vooen: junior hitb school education (one vocan) ; 
educat|Loh of th» deaf \cuo voaea); education of the Tlsually handicapped 
(one vosan); and driver and safety edupatlon (one uosan). 



d^at 



Eorpllaents in Vocational Education 

How does the' concentration of vooen in graduate prograas affect wooea 
in Tocatlonal Education? Since fcaale.enrollaents decrease at the graduate 
level, vooen educatpts as a group have fewer proootional opportunities, 
because a aaster's degree is alaost a prerequisite for Job sdvanccseat in 
ths f^«ld» Tire edvcatlonal disciplines ralat* £a Vocational-Technical 
Education. Vooen coaprised 96 percent of aaster's degrees granted in 
nnrslng edncatioo; 90 percent in hooe econssie*;. 60 percent in business, « 



17 

ft>ld >. p, 175. 
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coaicrci«l, and dlttrlbutivc education: five percent in Ipduttrlal *rti. 
Vocational, and Vocational-Technical Education; and lew than five. percent 
in agricultural education. Of the total enrol lacntt in thiie five diici- 
plinea, wooen coaprUcd 41 percent. At the doctoral level, woocn held 
only 87,- or 30 percent, of the total defreet granted In all vocational- 
technical fieldi In 1970-71, a contributing factor to lesser opportunities 
for advanceaent of profeiilonal woaen In Vocat lonal -Technical RducatlonW 

Kale faculty In colleges of education are apparently unaucceiiful or 
nefllfent In cncourajlnj xaore woQcn to continue their education through 
completion of the doctoral progran. One only can conclude that reitrlc- 
tlona In the nuiaber of wosen university faculty acaberi reiult iii a tnall 
nuobeV of fcaale doctoral candidate*, which. In cum, liolti the noober 
of voaen qualified for top poiti. Univertitiei have failed to produce 
enough feaale teacheri'^and adolnlatratori to serve as role oodcli whc 
■Ighf encourage young woaen to leek degrees in «ore divcralfied areas of 
Vocationtl Educatlon^^ ^ 

LEADEKSHIF ' DEVELOrHEKT * 

The Leadership Dcvelopaent ^ro^raa for vocational educator* resulted 
froo the efforts of several organizations. Including the Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education, the State Director's Association, and 
the ADerican Vocational Association. Uadership Training Institutes pro- 
vided staff developoent for Vocational Education personnel under Section 
553 of Part F, Education Professions Developoent Act (EPDA) of 1965. Some 
Institute oeabers provided additional leadership in the establishment of 
the Leadership Development Prograo under Section 552, Part F, EPDA in 



. The purpose of the three-year project was to af fcr/l vocat loo aj*^e ache rs 
Thc-apportunttr for :gTaduat€^ -stud/ -In-^ocational-Educat^ar ^*l*t6lXielxis^ 
and research and development. Graduate work could Include Internship ex- 
periences in -State and local Vocational Education systems. It w^ antici- 
pated that scholarship award winners would complete requirements for -the 
degree of Doctor of Education or Philosophy. Thus, the long-term goal of 
the Leadership Development Program was to provide s group of highly trained 
people who could Occupy positions of responsibility. 

Eighteen universities In IS states were selected as training-centers 
for the EPDA fellows. They were as follows: ' 



1969. 



California - 



University of Cslifomla at 



Colorado - / 
.Connecticut , 



Georgia - 
Kentucky ~ 
Michigan - 
Mlnnesots " 



Los Angeles 
Colorado State Uolversity 
Iteiver^ity. of Connecticut 
University of Georgis . 
University of^ Kentucky 
Mlchigp State University 



New Jersey 
Ncfith Carolina - . 
Ohio - 
Oklihoma - , 



University of >llnnesota 
Rutjgers University 
North CaroUns State University 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
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Oregon " 
PennsylVAnla - 
Tennettet ~ 



Oregon Stata Univertity 
Tenple Univertity 



University of Tennessee 
Texas A <• >1 University 



« Guidelines for ths progras included the establiahaent of an advisory 
coMdttee oo each caapua to In'trease stsff avsrei^ess of the j)rogran, to 
chart new direction*, to evaluate the program, to aaaiat in Evaluating the 
doctoral program, and generally to diaaeainate program-related infonoatlon. 
Sumary reporca of the graduate fellowahip programs In Vocational-Technical 
Education prepared by lA of the 18 univeraitiea provided the baaic informa- 
tion for diaaemination. 

All of the 18 project directora for the Leader«6lp Development Program 
were^men. Ten ataff members aaaiated the i^oject directora. Of thaaa, two. 

were women aerving iatant directora. Nine of the fourteen aisMary 

reporca liated advisory commltteea or ataff Involved in the project. Of 
107 faculty or advisory committee membera liatad, only 17 were women. 

In addition to the federally aupported fellowahip awarda, 40 additional 
awards were. provided by the Statea. A total of 33A graduate atudenta were 
enrolled in the Leadership t)evelopment Program. Of theae, 209 were malea 
and 129, or 39 percent, were females. Of the total, 27 were black, five 
wera of .Mexican deacent, and five wera *'ofher" mlnoritiea. Studenta ranged 
In age from 21 to 52 » One hundr^ twenty, ha^ completed doctor a tea aa 
of November 1973. Fellowa ifere diatributed broadly in every Vocational Ed- 
ucation apacialty area.^* Unfortunately, few of the wpoen in the program 
were able to benefit from the advitfe or example of women In leaderahip ralca. 

WOMEN AS LEADERS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

j)utlng-1973-74y-only"ona-woman-waa-^^hi«f~stat*--schooL.ofllcct,™I)olo«s. 

Calberg, of Helena, Montana. There are no women among the State directors 
of Vocational Education at preaenjt. Six (12^ percent) of the chairperaona 
of the State adviaory counciU for the 50 Statea ajjd two of tha executive 
directora are vomen. ^ 

The total current mcaberahip for the 56 State Advisory Councila for 
Vocational Education including American Saaoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
lalanda, Waahinflton, D.Ci.4™^d Truat Xerrltory of the Pacific lalands) ia 
1,180; with a ratagco^TmeibcHhip from a low of 12 to a high of 44 and an 




15 , « ) 

Interview with Prank Perazzoli,. Education Specialist, Vocational _ 
Education Peraonnel, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfara, Waahlngton, D.C., February 28, 1974. ' 
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sversge of 21 aeabers. Advisory coundlt have the following reprMetitc- ' 
, tion: 21^ percent ivou bUsine«i and Industry; 25 percent £ro« State edu- 
cation agencies; 12 perc'ent fron labor; nlba percent, -organltatlona; four 
percent, teaching ataff; and two percent are students. Women conatltuta 
13.7 percent of the" total metiberahlp. Six councila have no woaen and others 
have froB one to eight. ^ Of the 22-iieaber Hstional Advisory Counci>-on 
Vocational Education, four are vomen. 

Women as a major forca serving on boards of education have remained 
rather constant for 50 years. Women school-board aeabera are tO.l per- 
cent of the current total; In 1922, the percentage vaa 10.5. Of that 
number, a allghtly higher percentage of women had graduated from hith 
school and had completed more education than male membera. Yet, there Is 
^ a cowonly h^ld vlev thst too many voaen on the board Is undesirable. The 
Northeaat region of tha Uhlted States haa the highest percentage of women 
at 17.2 percent; ?he Pacific region has 16.4 percent; the Htd^/eat has 9.8 
? percent women; the South, 9.6 percent; and the West, 8.6 percent.''" 

Of the 52 presidents of State boards 'of education. (Includes American 
Samoa, Guam, and Puerto Rico; Illinois has no State board) four percent "* 
are women. Thus, despite the p^ressure from women's 'organizations and Fed- 
eral legislation to protect equal edjiicatlon and employment bppostunlties 
for uomen, the majority a ex continues to be a very aaall m^orit^ on tha 
major decision-making boards. In education. Custom is likeiy&st^^^r^vall, 
unless vomen organize their resources for inclusion among the top education- 
al policy makers. 

SUMAXt 

Yeraonnel throughout public education perpetuate sexism In many ways: 

by reflectin g the b ias of the society they sente, by of fe ring"* inadequate 

w^MiMiX'i^S~ci¥i^~^o^i<^^ 

models for young women. Teachers continue to bteed conformity when aodal 
and economic success requires independence. Secondary counselors ata more 
effective In academic than In vocatlpnal counseling and fall to provide 
girls with ample knowledge about careers and the wide r^ga oX jobs avail- 
* able in the world of work. While there is a preponderange of vomen teachera 



19 

"State Advisor>(. Councils for Vocational Education, riscal Year 1974 J" 
Mimeographed report* Uashix>ttoh: Division of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Department of ^Health, Education, and Welfare, 
February _26, 1974, p;.l. . 
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^USBA Study Shows Schoolyard Quota System lilscrlminates Against 
Women," .The School Administrator > May, 1974, p. 5. 
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In ele&encary fcbooli, the higher tUc educational level, the fewer the . 
wonen both In the cUstrooa and in adninistrative positions. The fev 
woaen who bcco»e prlncipsls are concentrstcd at the clcaentary level, 
Feule ceACher educator* hold the lovcflt ranks in higher education. Thus, 
schools convince girls in a variety of ways that it's a mn*s vorld, and 
woaen have been ratherineff ectual In doing much about it. 

While woncn are 54 percent of the undergraduates in the five areas 
related to Vpcatlonal Education, they teccivc only 30 percent of the doc^ 
torates, nairily in hoac econonics and nursing education. The EPDA pro- 
gram for leadership development in Vocational Education had s 39 per- 
cent fcfiule graduate cnrollneht. However, there were no fenale project 
directors, and only 16 percent of the advisory cocaittee ocabers were 
woaen. 

Woacn ate not represented in elective or appointive decision-making 
role» at the State or National level. There arc no female State directors 
of Vocational Education. Only two of the 50 executive directors of State 
advisory councils, six of the 50 chairpersons of State councils,, and only 
four of the 22-'iaenber National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
arc woaen. Vocational-Technical, Education is surely a j»al* doninated 
profession. 
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AFPIRMATIVE ACTIOH FOR WOMEN IN ' ^ - 
* EDUCATION AIJD feMPLOYMEKT . ^ . 

Equal opportunity ^or fea^U students '£nd, educators in Vocational- 
technical Education has not been realized, Tbi* social tnjtistice, with all 
of ita raaificationa, has be'<^^ tKe subject of thia report. The qxieation 
now Buac be raiaed: What can be done to dhange pervaaive diacr^aination 
against females throughoxit th^ Vocational Education systco?' Legal protec- 
tion against sex discriiainaC^<^n, clasaified aa "Affirmative Action/ wiU 
be i^evi^wad briefly aa it affecta girls and. women in education and eaploy- 
nent. ^ 

During the decade froa 1962-1972, several lawa were pasaed and^Ex^ecu- 
tive Ordera issued to eliaiinate sex discrimination against woaen irt ea- 
ployncnt and education. The first of 'these Isws waa the Equal Pay Act of 
1963. The Civil Rights- Act of 1964, Title VI and Title VII, waa followed 
by the Age Discrlaination Act of 1967^ Executive Order 11246 waa issued ; 
itv 1965, and it wa* reviaed by Preaident Nixon in 1971 by Executive Order 
11375. 

'Tti^ aoac recent legialation aa*nding the Pai? Ubor Standarda Act- 
of 19^8 and Title VII waa the Equal Employment 'Opportunity Act of 1972. 
Title IX of «he 1972 Education Axacndi^fnt the Higher Education Act pro- _ 
• hibita sex discrimination againat students^ Finally, Title VII (Section 
,799A) and Title VIII (Section 845) of t^ie Public .Health Service Act prot 
'hibit sex discrimination in eaploynent and in student admiasiona in fed- 
erally supported health training pcograma^ 

THE EQUAL PAY ACT OF 19 6S , 

The Equal Pay" Act, an amendment 'to thfe fair Latfor Standarda Act, 
resuIta Jlfrom the eTtbrTa of woa'eS*!' ^^x^i%i.x^x^v» i iml6ns', ^nd X)ther ~ 
interest groups. This set prohibits sex dtscrininstion in.tha payment of 
wages for equal work on Job a requiring aiaU'ar skilla and reaponsibility 
and performed, under similar working conditions. Equal pay for ecfual work 
also covers overtime and fringe benefit*. In additlj)n, the law prohibits 
employers from* reducing the wagea of any employee in an effort to equalize 
ratea betwean the aexes. It alao prohiblta labor unions fromcauaiftg an 
employ*^ to diacrlainate againat an employee by violating the equal pay 
proviaion. ' . ^ 

' ' The Equal T?ay Act author izea three method^'lfor the^ recovery of tack 
wagea, if litigation ia pura^ad. Firat, th« Secretary of Labor may bjring^ 
suit upon the written requeat of any (Bployee. An employe* may aue for 
back wagea*and^ additional sum to cover legal feea and court costs. Or 
th-* Sacretsry of Labor iay obtain an Injunction to re*train -any pAr^on 
from violating the law, inClud^g unlawful holding of proper wagea.- 

^ i ; ' \ 
The E<^1 Pay Act prohibita the following kind a of groaa diacttmtoa- 
tion againat women; 



GlorU Joh;»«on, "Uws, bn Equal Education , and Emplbyment Opportunitiea 
for Women," Speech,, Regional Sealnar/Wprkahop pn Womch in the World of Work 
Technical Educatiijh ReaearcH Centara,''October, 1973, pp. 4-5"> 
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Denial of salary prfaiuas> to fcaalc te^chcr^ who 
^oaCh tcoss 

Unequ.ll fringe benefits. 

Unequal salary scaIo* for pen and voocn researchers* 
/ and adninlstraCojs in coUegcs a«<J unlvtrsU ies 

t'nt:qual entry salary for wonen college graduates 
hired for research, personnel, and adainisCrativc 
positions in institutions of higher learning 

Hiring^ only vosca at lower wage rates for Jobs which 
nay be perforaed by both scxcs 

Pdying lower Salaries to wooen by clalxain^ higher . 
costs because of certain fringe benefits.' 

The Equal Fay AcC docs not prohibit wage differentials based upon 
seniority ^ysteos, scrlt systecs, or wage ^ystecs whtch oeasure earnings 
by quality or quantity of production. 

the advantages to wocen of this act are these: 

1. The act does not coapcte for attention regarding enforce- 
^ oent on the basis of race, color, religion, or National 

origin. vv. -N. 

.2, .foaplaint procedures are very itiforaal. The Wage and 
Hour Division, of the Labor Departaent will Investigate 
any Institution or ^ootpany on the basis of a letter 
or telephone call or anonyooUs tip. ^ 

3. CoDpl4i{nts are treated in strict confidence and thti' 
naac o£ the aggrieved worker docs jnot> have to be r^.- 
vealed, unless litigation becox^s heccssar^.' 

A. Per^uanion, oediation, and voluntary coopllance •> ■ 

arc preferred to court suits and have been obtained in 
about 9$ percent of the investigations. 



2 



"Dushane Fund Reports." Washington! NaCion&l Education Association, 
August 25, 1972, pp. 4-5. 



3 

- Johnson, op. cit ., p. 5. 
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;X of sal5ir>' preaivas2> to KicrSAlKr^tf^^M 



«co>ach Zi 

l'a6^u*i salary scaled for aca ind ww->>a r^sc-^rchers. 
/ aad 3d=ini>cra:o55 in colleges and ur.iversl: 

^ . eacr> salary fc»r '-oro collci^e graduates v.^;^V^ 

hired for rrt^trarch. p^er^onattji, and adatctstrative 
pOiiciooc* i» itisc^tuticrr^ of hl^h*rr learning 

4 Hiring is-nly vcoca ac lover vase rates for jobs vhlcn 
^^ ^^aa> ^c ptrrforacd by boch sexes 

fayiag lover salaries co uosen by ci3l£xlt)|^ bigb^r 
C05CS because «f certain fringe benefits.* 

Tbe £<;ual Pay Act does not prohibit vag^ different ials based upon 
seniority ^ystess, aerit svstcrse, or vage systess wttich ^asure earnings 
by quality or quantity of production, 

/ 

The sdvant^se^ to vw«n of this act are these: 

1. The act does not co=p«te fji**itte3icioc regarding «nforce- 

aent oo the basis of rarf^color, religira, or National >✓ 
origin. vv 

.2. po^laint procedures are very inior:&aI. The Vage and 
' Hour Divi<«io^ of the Labor Department '-UI investigate 
any institution qt coepAny on the basis of a letter 
or telephone call or aaonyaous tip." ^ 

3. Cosplalnts are treated in strict confidence ani^^ht' * 
naae of the aggrieved vorVcr docs jwt- have co^e r.-- 
vealed, ;pless litigation becoc^ necessary. 



A. ?ersua«ion, aediatioo, and voluntary ccK^liance 

are preferred to court suits and have been obtained in 
•about 95 percent of the InvestijatJioos. 



2 

**Duahane Fund Reports." Washington: National £docatii>n Association, 
August 23, 1972, pp. 6-5. 
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- Johnson, op» cit . , p. 5. 
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Since tbr Vtj veat into effect ia 19W, $65,600,000 hx* been paid «* 
secdeaenc for uaderpayaent to 142,000 e:^loyee«, w)scly vocen. Haay of 
the Ubor Departaent's wit* uade* the EqaU Pay Act have jaiaed coasi^k* 
able attention. Yet, despite thi« protection, "Sex Disc rtainat ion Agalost 
thf Aaerican Vorking ifooao.** a study by the Institute for Social Research, 
Calyersitt'-^f Jtichig«a^ reports: i 

Tbe^era^e vocao should have received 71 percent aore / 
^tbaa i^er current incoac to sake her income equivalent to ' * 
a aan vith the saae scores on the achieveaeat variables. 

On July 1, 1972, the Equal Pay Act vas extended to executive, ad- 
sinistrative, and professional employees and to oots^ide sales personnel 
previously Gce=pted. All esployees of public and private educational 
institutions as veil as non-supervisory and non-sanasexial e^loyees in 
otber organizations and industries nov are protected under the law.^ Under 
the Education Aacodaents o£ 1972 coverage vas extended to professional 
csployees such as personnel directors, counselors, attorneys, physicians, 
engineers, pharsaclsts, chesists, technicians^ progra=aers, systess analyst! 
editors, and writers. Carin A. Claoss, Associate Solicitor in the Depart- 
sent of Labor, suggests, hovever: 

' The biggest issue in the next year vill probably be in 

the educational institutions. We know this is an area 
, of =ass vi<^lations.^ 

THE CIVIL EIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

Title VI of the Civil Rights A£t of 1964 prohibits discriainatioa by 
race, color, or Sational origin in educational prograas receiving Federal 
funds. This legislation covers stixlents and others. It is adninistered 
^y^-tha^fii&s-^or-Civll^ighcs^r ^'S^-I^P^naent-of ^ealchr ^ucat-iony-^od 
Vclfare.' . • 



4 

Ibid .. P. 6. 

5 * 

Uooen's Bureau, "Srief Highlights on Major Federal Lavs and OrdeVs 
on Sex Discrimination," Washington: Ubaen's Bureau, £:^ioyaent Standards 
Administration, Departaent of Labor, June, 1973, p.. I. 

6 ' V - ^ 
Ibid. > pt* 6- • - 

7 

What is Affirmative Action? Washington: Natiorfal Education Asso- 
ciation, 1973, p. 10. 
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Title VII of th^ Civil Kigbc» Act zs amended by the £qo*l ^loy:xat 
Opportunity Act of 1972 forbid* dUcrisiaacloa oa the bwl* o£ r*ce, color, 
rSutlon, a.tlonal orljin, or »ex la all aapects of ciq»loyaeat by ^^V^^ 
of 15 or aore vorkera, by public and private esployamt aseaclea, aad by 
public aad prlrace educatlooal laatlcucloaa. ' Excluded froa the llat of 
^loyers are Federal aad DUtrlct of ColuabU a^eacUa. Federal corporatioaa. 
Indl« tribea. State aad local elected off IcliU aad their peraooal .taff , 
and pollcy-aaWnj appolnteea. Selljlous educatloaal ^^^^Itutloas or 
twoclatloaa are exited vltb reapect to the esploy^^t of la.dlyiduaia of 

a particular rellgioa.8 ' ^| 

The act specifically pr<Aiblt» diacrlslaatloo la hlriaj or f Irlaj; 
watea; friage beaeflta'; claaslfylns. referring, aaalfaias. or proaotiag 
easSloyeea; exteadlag or aaslgalaj uae of facUltlea; traialas, retralalaj, 
or appreatlceshlps; or aay other teis*. coadltlcaa, or prlvllegca of - 
' • eaployaeat.^ This laclcdea work aaaiscaeats; alck leave, vacatloa, aad J 
overtime: Inauraacc aad health beaeflta; retlreaeat; aad advertiains 
by aex. , - ^ 

The followiag juldeliaca were added la 1972:^ 

« Diatrlalaatloa agaiaat carried wocen 

- E=ploy»eat polltle* reUted to pregoaacy aad child- 
"birth. Job appllcaata caaaot be exclude^ bec^iae of 
. pregaancy. Kor can wqpca further be deaied teaporary ^ ^ 

leaves of a^aeace dealjaed for lllaeaa aad accldeats ' ^ ' 

vhea the leave U for chUdblrth. They also iajst.be 

tuaraate<»i job relnatateaeot or accrued aealorlty 

right*.*" ' 



rchiiiw~My oo^t"^Be~fir^"byvoKa*»-Tlgbt»--ors^^ ^tharir— 

<m b^f of. aggrieved ^ersoa*. However, the E<iual Eaaloyaeat Opportunity , 
Cos«l*»loa vaa glvea the power to iaatUute lawsuits la Federal district 
courts la 1972. The Coaaiaslon has developed < tracking ayatea to deter- 
alae priorities la the saectioo of cocpaaies aad uaioa* for litigatloa. 

, All chargea are group*Ki iato four tracks.- Tracks oae aad two designate 
larse esaloyers with Hatiooal or regloaal operations aad track* three aad 
foS coc^rise all other respoodeats. Aaoag the acre faaous '"^^^^ 
waa^ricaaJraephoae aad Telegraph, which was required to pay $15 aiiaioa . 
la back wagea to'woaea aad ninoriciea aad Jraat annual wage lacrcasea 
totaliar $3e slUioa. Four other -Bijor co=?aales, aloag with related ualoas, 
becaae targeU for laveatlgacion: General Electric Cospaay, General Motors 



^ Voeea** Bori^au, Op. clt . , p. *. 
9 

Ibid. 

10 

Johnson, o£^_clt.» p^ 12. 
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Cdrporatlon, Ford Motor CoApAuy, ^ Seart, Koebucl: aod Cospaoy. In « 
l«y»uit «s«lxut the Cleveland Board o£ Education, j;he Sixth Circuit Court 
supported, %ht. constitutional right of a teacher to teadh cUsses during 
prejnaacy as lonj i» It, is detemined medically that the Is able, and to 
.return to teachin^^ as aoon after childbirth aa she is recovered and able.^^ 

ACS 'DISdaMimTI(»( a EMFLOlRgXT ACT OF 1967 

The Alt Discrlalnatlon Act (uaranteea the esployaent of the older 
worker on the basia of ability to perfora the job. The lesl*iatioii affecta 
industries ixx interstate cooaerce, csployoent agenciea aerviss theae ess- 
ployera, and labor or^anizaCioas whose aeabera are in industriea affectins 
interstate cocserce. The act protccta eaployees 40 to 65 yeara of aje froa 
dlscrlaination. Since caay voM<g^^ at hooe until the last cW-ld is 
.through 8chool,^bey oay not cai^cr th^ w^Lrk force <intil their late fiOa. 
The.kct is pafticularlx r<£lcvaat to thla jroup of wosaen. j 

tXEcutm ogpEa 11266 • • 

The late Presid^t John Kennedy alined Executive, Order 1124$^ which 
beaaae Uw September 24, 1965, requiring that all' governnwit contracta includ 
provisions that the. contractor will not dlscr^^ilnate against any applicant or 
eoploye*' because of race? color^ religion, orfctional origin. ..Every insti- 
tution which vi* awarded a Federal contract oA$lO,OOQ pr oore aust .agree not 
to discriainate. Each contractor capIoyln^pSre tlian SO persona and wbaae 
conttacts 'total $50,000 , aust have a writtVaffirsative action progxaa on 
file. ^ 1 ^- 

• 

Af fiitiatlv^ Action ' 

proc«durei^ to vfoXctt a contractor coas^ts h las elf to apply every good faith 
effort. Thfc objective of thoae proctdiiraa and efforta tqual eaployaent 
opportunity." 

Affirmative action prograaa for wo&en recel^ied additional Ispetus 
throu^ Executive Order 11375, Signed by President Kixon on Ap^ 2~6, 1971 
to put an end to discrimination against wosen. The Drde^readjt: 





To this end, I an nov. directing that youj take the foUwing 
actions: 

«r • - 

Develop and put Into action a plan for attracting 
« aire qualified woaen to top appointive positions ... c 
Devel6p~and put into action a plan for significantly 
increasing the nusber of ,woaea . ; . in nid-level po- 
sitions . . . Tnis plan should directly involve your 
top personnel official. 
- Ensure that substantial ni^bers of vacancies <>a'^your 
Advisory Boards and comittees «re filled with well- 
qualified woaen. 

Designate an overall coordinator who will be 
responsibJys.for the success of this project . . . 

The.Departacnt of Labor has the responsibility for enforcing these 
orders. Their Office of Federal Contract Coapliance has spr^d the re- 
sponsibility for aonitoring to- 15 other agencies which grant governacnt^^ 
contraQts. The Coapl lance Office issutd "^cx Discrlnlnation Guidelines 
and required af finaative.action goals and tiaetables for Increasing the 
nucfcers'of woacn In job categories In which they are ta»der-represented- 
The guidelines state that contractors fcay not advertise under cale and 
fenale classifications; b*se ienlorlty lists on sex; deny a job because 
of "protective" labor lavs; distinguish between carried antf uncarricd 
persons Inequitably; or penalize woaen eaployees who require leave for 
chlldbearlng, A leave of absence for chlldbearing nust be guaranteed 
along with job relnstattoent «c^Jhe woman's fomcr position and pay leve 
without loss^f service credit. . 

As of Deceaber 1971, Revised Order Ko. 4 required goals and tine 
table»-for-w?»en-as-tfell as nfnnr1r1rs»^^^coAtXtctQr>^JSyj5^ijLei^^ 
days to change their existing. afilroatlve aCtlon pUn5. Aaong the condi 
tlons defined are Che following: J 

Federal contractors or subcontractors laist develop 
acceptable affinsatlve action progracs for recTultlng 
and utlllriijg women In ail seg»cnu and at all levels 
of ecployiaent where deficiencies exist. The penalty 
is contract concellatlon and dlsbament froa future 
contracts • * 

4he contractor nu»t ^ve special attention to setting 7 
go4l*"Vhlch will utilize wooen as, officials and 
aanagers, professionals, technicians, sales workers, 
and craft-saen* 




^^ietty E; Slnowltz, "New Legal Reaedles for Woaen," Today's Edu- 
cation. Deceaber, 1972, p. 3. * . *' 

• 14 • * 

Wbaen's Bureau, op, clc , p. 3. , 
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3. Underutlllzation of woaen or Blnorltlet in a job 

clastificacioa !• exprettly dltcouraged. • » 

A. Concraccors taisc encourage child care pri>gran», which 
iaprove eoployncnt opportunitie* for wooen and ainor^ 
ities. 

5/ Concraccora =u5C iniciate neceaaary reaedial, job 
training, and work-study prograsa, - ^ 

6, Contractora =u»t eatabliah foraal career couaseling 

prograw which include: « 
attitude developaent 

education aid * . 

* job rotatioa 

buddy ayatea or ainllar prograa.^-^ 

The Secreta^ of Labor baa iaaued a ocaorandia which rcquirea cost- - 
pliance agenciea^o fSllow a atandardized evaluation procedure for'TV 
viewing cpatractora tinder Reviaed Order So. 4, 

Many college*' and univerii ties have been aued for back wAgea in 
daaa action suittf in behalf of woaen faculty aeofaera. The coapliance 
agtncy for Reviaed (Jrder Ho. 4 haa developed guidelines for the lapleaen- 
tation of am affiraative action prograa. 

The Dci^taent of HcAlth, Education';^ and Welfare, 
^he coapliance agency for ct^llegea and univeral- 
* * ties with "govemacnt contracts, has insisted that 
they subalt a prograa outlining plans to coabat 

^ p^t--AUctlranadbofl^gAln5.t^d ujidAf^^^ ^ 

of VoDeo and alnority persons.*^ 

The Carnegie Coaaission on Higher Education made the following Teco«acnda 
tion in its report, Opportunities for Woafen In Higher Ed ucation; 

Colleges and uAlversities should take especially 
vigorous steps to overcom* a pervasive problea of 
absence of woaen In top adalnistrative position*. 
/-Jfoaen should be given opportunities by their de- 
^ pWiicxsents to serve as departoent chairaen because 

acadcalc adalnistrators are uaually selected froa ^ 
asaong persons who have served ably as department 
chalraea. ^tost lopqrtant is an adalnistrative 
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ttlAc; that it highly positive toward providing 
opportunitlea for vonen to rite in the adainittra- 
tive hiera^^chy.^' 

To date, guidelines have not been release by the BEW conpliance 
agency for public tchool tysteas. ' / 

School tyttcas tti^t are recipientt of Federal con- 
tractt have not been asked to, subalt affinsative 
action plans to date* they are, hovever> required 
, to coaply with non-discriminatory funding agency 
rules regarding adxdssiOn and hi^^ing of voaen and 
ainorities.*® ^ 

I It has been suggested that pressure fron educational organizations, 
voien*s groups, and vomen'a educational organizations yill force such 
g^.delines. Sefore regulations are defined, j>ublic sdiool systeas tOk- 
p/oyihg 50 or mote staff persoj^s* and receiving federal Funds, of $50,000 
<rr aote ought *to give serious i^onsidtration to voluntary development of 
affirvative action plans. , ; . 

The education profession needs to put pressure on HEW 
to Include in its budgetary requests the necessary 
staffing for coapliance review of elementary and sec- 
ondary school systex» \Aiich receive Federal rontrac^ts. 
These eaplo^rs xoust analyze staff to decide, whether wo- 
men—and iiinority p'ersons — are being uiJbderut ilized and 
to establisb.goals and tilKtables for correcting de- 
ficiencies. • ^ 

JQ>«Ld e_ve Ipgnejotli) f_iuide lines for publl c,^ jichppl s_t p^inpl jeaien t _^f£i r - 



mattve action plans ought to be pursued speedily. 

the lengthy delayr'that have soaetlaes characterized 
. H£W procedures, on the one hand, and the prolonged 
^ delays that haVe been involved in the developtient or 

Implementation of adequate afflrnatlve act^ion plans 



■X: 



^hLniegie Proposala 6n Women in Higher Education, The Chronicle 
', of HlKher^lhucation .'~Septeii)er 24, 1973, p. ' 
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' by InttltutlonSfc'on the other. are'e<(uallV unwise aAd 

should be avoided In the future. f / > 

Without organized efforts to halt discrintnation against wooen edu- 
c4tor» through pressure for guidelines and plans for their inplenentat ion 
under Executive Order 11375. voocn vill continue to be denied equal access 
to lobs. pay. proDOtion. and other opportunities for eoployoent in public 
education. ' ^ ^ 

TITL£ IX OF THE gWCATlQH AMENDHESTS OF 1972 

Title IX of the iiJ:atlon,At>cndDents of 1972 states: 



t * No person in the United States shall, on the 

basis of ^ex. be excluded fron participating in. be 
denied the benefits of or be subjected to discrini- 
nation under any education progran or excluded fron 
actively receiving Federal^ financial assistance. 

This law applies to all P^^blic pre-schools. elcaentar> and secondary 
schools. Vocational education Instlcutlons. undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional institutions, as veil as nany private schools. However. _ 
training acadcaits for the United States nlllcary service and nerchatot- 
aarlne are exempted as w%ll « certain religious educational Institutions. 
> Those colleges and universities which Have an established policy of ad- 
Ditting only one .«c Uso are excluded along with private undergraduate 
coUegea. HEW has <ioBpliatict control over a^^"l°"» • P'^^SJ^' ""^f?" , 
oenta. and staff e.ployoent practices in institutions included under Tltl* 
IX. The penalty for non-conpliance after proper legal procedures is tire 
cut-off of Fkderal funds. 

Rec^t iuideul^roa^the U.S.- Office of Health, Education, arid Wel- 
fare prohibit sex-segrcgated courses, such as hpucaaking^d Industrial 
arts, and public and vocational schools will hav«<tl^tll /all 1975 to laple 
t^ent change.^^^ I 

Title IX has potential as a legal veapon against «^discrlflinatlon 
in scholarships and professional schools. ~ Before ^Itl^I*? colleges and 
universities controlled student »id programs., V*^,! « atu^W 
program.' the Basic Opportunity Grant, which caiv irovlde a °«fy 
vith annual stipends up to $1.40(r. will be controlled by the U.S. Office 
of Education." 
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Ibid. 
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Ihe New York Tiocs . June 19. 197A. p. 1. ^ 
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The distribution of atiilctic "scholarships" has been highly dis- 
crloinatory. It ha^ been estiaated that about 50»000 Aaerlcan oen earn 
a college Education through an athletic scholarship coapared with fewer 
than 50 vozem in fact, inequality in athletic programs for women has 
been a csain cause for HC^^'s deferral of Federal funds to several univer- 
sities suboitting inadequate affinaatlve action plarts. 

Tne greater Inpact of Title IX oay be in opening up admissions in 
professional schools to women. At the present tiae, women are seriously 
under-represented. Many laore women now are Ulcely to be enrolled m 
professional schools of nursing, nediciire, law, and engineeringf 

Title U of the Education Anendoents of 1972 has potential for elioi- 
naping sex bias in admissions, programs, and staffing patterns in public* 
»Chool«, vocational schools, and higher education*^ It should help, to 
eradicate sfcx-segregated classes and policies and practices which deny 
young woiacn access to aale-do»inated vocational programs in secondary, 
post-secondary, and higher education institutions, 

TITLE VII AND TITLE VIII OF THg PUBLIQ HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

The Comprehensivo Health Manpowe? Training Ac f and the Nurge Training 
Aascndoents Act of 1971 amended. Title Vtl (section 799A) and title VIII 
(section 845) of the Pub Tic Health Servi^je Act. Tiie Act prohibits sex- 
discriminatory admissions practices in federally assisted health training 
programs, personnel who work with applicants or students also are protected 
against sex discrimination in employment. * 

SUMMARY ' 

Several Federal laws and £xecutlve Orders hav^ been passed since 1972 
to protect women from discriminatidn in employment and education. The Equal 
Tay Act 6£ 1963 j/Cevents sex discriioinatlon in the pa>-oent of wages for 
equal wotk and in overtime and fringe benefits. Title VII of the Civil v 
Rights Act of 1964 forbids discrimination in public and prlvat*'- companies 
and educational institutions employing 15 or more workers. The law applies^ 
to hiring or firing, wages, fringe benefits, assignment, promotion, working 
conditions, and employment privileges. The Age Discrimination Act of 1967 
prohibits discrimination against the capable older worker by Industries in 
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'*Few Women Ai<Jed," The Flint. Journal , May 17, 1974, p'. C-9. 
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intersCAte cooaerce and by eaployzaent agencies and labor organizations 
seFving such Industries. Executive *Order 11373, a revision of Executive 
Order 11246, requires that a government contractor ^nploylng 50 persons 
or aore and whose contract totals nore than $50,000 toust have a written 
affirmative action prpg^^ file. -Title IX of the Educatlon^Aaendments 
of 1972 prevents all public and many private educational institutions f ron 
discrlninating against women in adsissions. Federal financial assistance, 
asslgnaenty and staff esployaent practices. Recent guidelines fron the 
U.S. Office of 'Health, Education^ and^Welfare prohibit sex-segregated 
courses. Title VII of the Public Health Service Act prevents sex discrimi- 
nation in adoission practices and eaploymcnt* in federally assisted training 
prograas for health personnel. 

Thus, female students and etnployces legally are protected from the 
kinds of discrimination described in this report. However » great«r public 
awareness of this pervasive problem must be gained if the laws are ever 
to be strictly enforced. (Appendix A contains a list ol^ Federal compliance 
agencies which have Issudd affirmative action regulations and guidelines.) 
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IHPLICATIONS FOR CHANCE IN 
VOCATIONAL -TECHNrCAL EDUCATION 



) 



SUMMARY OF "SEXISM IN SCHOOL ANP SOCIETY 

The years a' wooan spends In raising children are supposed to fulfill 
the purpose of her' entire life. This is the traditional course that - 
circuatcribei women's lives. The biologically-fixed female functjion of 
childbearing and rearing serves to limit her opportunities in society, in 
the world of work, and in education. Men sre the bresd-vinners and women 
•re the honenakers. These are the role models that arl? repeated by men and 
women everywhere in our society. But the model is no longer real or 
appropriate. With women comprising two-fifths of the work force today, 
they no longer are limited to a single role. Unfortunately, the vision 
of educators still is clouded with the one-option-world for women, and 
education exhibits restralat in opening all progrAn to girls and women. 



The Pyramid of Educational 'organization , ^ 

The educational organization is a pyramid dominated by men. The 
foundation is composed of a female instructional »taff mainly working 
with youngsters in elementary school. In the Junior high school, women 
teabhers decrease in numbers. By ^enior high school, women*teach*r8 sre 
reduced to a minority. The nd^iority is further recced to 20 percerit in 
higher education, where feWg full professors are few. Most women ad- 
ministracor* are either elementary principals or middle management central 
office staff. They comprise a minority of Junior hi'gh school principals, 
an insignificant number of senior high School principals, and only 0.01 
percent of superintendents. , 



Women ^n boards of educati<>n have occupied <one-tenth of the elected 
slots consistently over the last fifty years. In higher education,' feiule 
administrators are deans in home economics, library science, or health 
occupations. The women near the president ^« office are relative newcomers 
iti powerless slots designed to appease the head counters in the Affirmative 
Action Office. » " 

Female Options and Occupations! Choices 

Girls are treated from early infancy to adulthood as if they »were 
created out of weaker materla^^ and arc tonditioned at hpme and at school 
to be quiet and passive. Unfortunately, the behavioral traits needed for 
success in our economy are asscrtiveness and ego strength. While girls 
are rewarded in the classroom, their future options are restricted. This 
is most bXatsnt when, in Junior Mgh school, girls are assigned to home 
economics rather than industrial arts» s practipe which reinforces the 
trsditional female role. .Consequently, girl's are denied the opportunity 
to learn cari^ntry, woodworVing, and simple repair skills and boys are 
denied the opportunity to learn nutrition, heal^th care, and household 
tasks. '> 

At the Junior high school level, students are introduced to a wide 
rang* of occupacions through exploratory activities. Never thless, most 
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tlrl* ^ecixle to .enter booesajcing* office, or health projxjas, f evixieaced 
la secoa<Urr vocational enro^lsent^. The fact tl^c (iris are clustered 
in acceptable feaale occu;>atlo'as suggests th»r counselors, «taff» and 
parenu fall to encourage tl>ca to explore other career altcraatlYes. 

Vocational Education students In general have a llslttd avareaess 
of the world of vork, because aos^t of their learning opcurs In the class- 
rocn or shop.- Only elgnt pertent of all secondary vocational students were 
enrolled In cooperative vori^ prograss. Distributive education provides 
cooperative vork experience for 2U percent o£ all enrollees, the highest 
percentage for any occupational area. Unfortunately, health occupations 
enroll only five percent, gainful hose econoalcs edroUs six percent, and 
office enrolls only four percent in cooperative prograss. 

Cids vtx) drop ou^ or graduate froc high school vltbout a skill have 
very llsited alterpatives: an entry Job vith lov pay, econoalc dependence, 
ec^coDtlnufed education. Many feaile vocational students vho graduate vith 
saleabU skllU are alsost as..tl=ltfed. If t*bcy seek better paying jobs, 
they sast turn to indOStry. faovever, the unions have perpetuated espl^raent 
standards th*t not only bave^ "protected** vooen, but also have restrlctdi 
aany of thfs froo ,eaplo yaea t> Onions, like aanagcacnt, tend to be siale \ 
strongholds, and they ajsa-Mt likely to be concerned about increasing e=pa^ 
neat opportunities for vcoax, especially if It say resu^ in reducing t=- ^v^' 
ployaent opportunities for ten. If tbcy cb^se post-secondary education, 
they vUl find other young Oocsen concent ra^ In the technical training 
programs of shortest duratlon^or in health tod office occupations. 

The aore education vosea «aplete, the better their earning povcr 
and proootional opportunities, aet, wooea in colleges and universities 
_jiML conc«atx*tc<l la c<3u^t.ion— a_cleld In^yMcb the n^^ ^rt 
decreasing* Voaen doaifate bacheLor's and caster's prograsS in education 
but have a aajority of doctorateslonly in hone ecoaoclcs. Even in fesale 
stronihc^l4s of potencUl esployaed^, fey voo«i seek higher degrees. 

Our society has a narrov viev or\^PP^oprlate Jobs for vooen* Moreover, 
the jobs pursued by the aajority of vosiii^re held in lov esteea. School 
prograas continue to Unit girls* awareness of a vide range of esplpyacnt 
opporcuxrities, even though aany woaca sost either Support tbesstives aa;^ 
their failles or supported by velfare. 

The schools Unit girls' career choices by using sexist textbooks «nd 
curricula oaterials, cosaseling girls to eater traditional occupations. 
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Arthur M. 1^ «nd Robert Sartla, Leamiax a Livian Across the 
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«nd rc«tricting the nuabcr of fcnale role oodcli in power positions. Voca- 
tional-Technical Education is aegr, jatcd froo Junior high tchool through 
post-secondary education. The ^LTtiitici are not likely to change toon, 
because voaen are not in decision-oaking rolei in significant nui^ers either 
on State or National advisory or policy boards. The world of work is a 
sum's world and will be for sooe tine to coac, uulesb there is change. 

KEEDED CHANGES 

Societal Change 

Pressure for societal change oust eoanate froo organized efforts. 
Wooen's pressure groups like the National Organization for Wooen (NCW) 
have been very successful in pressing for equsl opportunities for woaen 
In eoployaent and education. Civil rights staff have expreased anazeaent 
at the speed with which the Equal Rights Aaendnent and the issue of equal 
rights for wooen In general have gained social recognition. The firat 
pxiblic 'dcoonst rat ions took place in 1968, and class action suits as*inst 
oajor universities and corporations have resulted in the payncnt of alUionS 
of dollars in back pay due wooen caployees who suffered the Injustice of 
sex discrimination. 

The priaary influence for change in our society is the oedia, bringing 
inatant worldwide news into nillions of hooes. Vet, discriaihation against 
woiacn is pervasive in television programing, advertising, and ncwscasting. 
More wooen on the screen and behind the scenes— cinenatographers, editors, 
lighting and sound technicians— can contribute to greater equality. The 
whole field of radio and teleconsunications could provide dranatic opportuni- 
ties to wo»cn with vocational-technical skills. Journal iso has been a rel- 
atively open field for wooen. However, there are few^oen involved in 
photography, graphics, or printing. Because newspapers and nagazines con- 
tinue to be a taajor influence on public opinion, wooen need to learn to 
use the oedia for social change. 

Wooen'a groups oust continue to Initiate reacarcb, gather statistics, 
docioent the facts, develop political skills, initiate law suits, and 
loplcacnt needed prograns in an effort to open up a oulti-option world 
for worsen. Woaen in the unions, especially the new Coalition for Labor 
Union Wooen, can nake a decided inpact on woaen *s incooc by working to 
open up higher paying industrial occupations to woaen. The nuobers of 
woncn in apprenticeship prograos are few because oalc unionists have ex- 
cluded then. If woaen are to iaprove their earning power, they exist break 
out of low-paying Jobs and enter the skilled trades and crafts. 

Enforcing the Law 

New HEW guidelines for enforccaent of Title IX of the Education 
Ancndacnts of 1972 have been* released. The ioportance of these guidelines 
as potential tools to resolve issues raised by this report is great. Seg- 
regated classes are illegal, and achools have one year to in^^sratc claases. 
axcept for units on aex education. 'In Vocational Education hoapoaking will 
have to broaden its appeal to secure voluntary oale enrol Ittents. State re- 
quirescnt* for specific performance coopetencies in hooe econooics and con- 

if 
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«ad retcrlcdos the niaber of fesx e 9odelt in pcver poticiotu. Voca- 

tioo*l-I«chaical Muc*cloa if aegr sated fr«: Junior hi$h tcbool througb 
pott -secondary location. Tba »;^tifticf are not likely to chans« »oon, 
because uoeen are oot in decisioo-caiing xoles In sisnificant ausbera ^either 
on State or Satioaal advisory or policy boards. Tbe world of work ia a 
saa'i world and will be for looe tlae to co&e, uales* triere it change. 
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Societal Change 

Preature for societal change ruat e=anate froa organized efforts. 
Uooea's preasure groups like the Saticnal Organization for Voaen (KCW) 
have bfen very successful in pressing for equal opportunities for wooen 
in esployaent and education. Civil ri^cs staff have expressed asazeaent 
at the speed with which the Equal Right* Aseodaent and the issue of equal 
righta for w^oen ^ general have gained social recogaitioo. The first 
pt&lic deaonst rat iocs took place in 1968, and class action suits agalnat 
eajor universities and corporation* have resulted in the payaent of sillioas 
of dollars In back pay due voeen employees vho suffered the injustice of 
sel discrisinatton. 

r 

^ The prisary influence for change in our society is the nedia, bringing 
inatant worldwide news into millions of hoces. Yet, discriainatioo against, 
wooen is pervasive in television prograsiing, advertising, and newscast ing. 
.Sore wooen on the screen and behind the scene* — cinesatographers , editors, 
lighting «3d sound technicians — can contribute to greater equality. The 
w*»ole field of radio and telecoounications could provide dramatic opport^i- 
tiea to 4^09«n with vocational-technical skills. Journal iss has been a rel- 
atively open field for woaen^ However, there are few wonen involved in 
photography, graphlpa, or printing. Because newspApers and na^rtnea con- 
tinue zcLh^^ saicc-_iaflucnct_On_^ubltc, opinion* wooen need to learn _to _ 
use tbe/seoS^ for kpclal change. 

*s groups scat continue to initiate research, gather statistics, 
docizacnt^ the /acts, develop political skills, Initiate 1» suits, and 
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needed prograos in an effort to open up a sulti-option world 
Uooen in the unions, especially the new Coalition for Labof 
, can sake a decided i:^>act on wooen* s incooc by working to 
her paying industrial occupations to wooen. The nuabers of 
prenticesblp programs are few because sale unionists have ex- 
If woeen are to irq>rove their earning power, they aust break 



out of lov-paylng jobs «and enter the skilled trades and crafts. 
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regatei classes are illegal, aai schools hav^/one year to in*'. grate classes, 
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•user c4ucACioQ would hftscen Aa IncreMe I9 caIc earoU^encs is chose 
course*. All vocatloa^>c«ckoic«l pro(z«ss vill h«ve co give eTideace 
of inereasins oiabers of earollee* of both texe«. should result in 

''opeaing up the skilled crsft« sad operscive* oecupscioos Aad s^ienee^ 
sad eagineeriaf cechaologies co voccn. 

As alceratdve co dei egregacioo of siagle programs is phe coebiaacioa 
of cospleaeacsry fea&le/cAle courses caughc by cesss of fe&ale/cAle tesch- 
c^s. Where good reasoo exists :o broldea the coaceac of che tocsdIooaI 
progrja, chi« zxj prove co be noc oaly che slspler process, buc also c&y 
carich learniag. Juaior high schools v^ich have iacegrsced gya classesN^ 
«ad coablaed booe ecoascilcs sad induscrisl arts have repcrced good re- 
sults. Teachers have iaproved che relevaace of progras coaceac, aad 
'*alxcd** classes hare sparked che inceresc of fesale aad sale studeacs. 

Tide IX also supporcs siallar speadiag on prograas for boch sexes. 
The discrepaacies ia expeadicures betveea fessle' sod sale-doniaaced Vo- 
catiooal-Techaical Cducacloa progrsss probably resulc froa the higher 
expense involved in skill, and cechaical craining aad che saaller class 
size ia =ale-iacenslve couraes. Hore equicable spending vlll reduce the 
scudent/ceacher rscio in predooinaady fesale progrsasK isprove che qualicy 
of iascructioa, and upgrsde che curriculta. f 

Tide. IX alao^vill equalize opportuaities for scholarships and ad- 
xd^asloa, chus encouraging aore vosea to seek educatioa beyood high school. 

Executive Order 11375 will ccacinue co serve as che legal cool for 
increased rcpreseacacioo of vooen aaoa^ che ranks of insciuctioaal staff 
aad sdainistrstors la higher educatioa. The saae priaciple should spply 
to the vocational schools sad srea skill ceatera. . 

Woaen's groups sust continuously review local publics/bool esploy 
aeat statistics an^ pressure for cKs isplesentatloa of aftlraatlve ictlon 
plans for woeen and alaorities st the secondary level. HEW vist issue 
vsrkable guidelines oa the csployaeat of voaen in Vocstional Educatioa 
based oa Executive Order 11375. Woecn theaselves» especially vooen edu- 
cators, say have to organize pressure groups in order to schieve the re- 
lesss of needed guideliaes. 

tdqcatioaai Adalnistrstioa 

Obstsdes to eqttallty for voden start at the bottoo of the educa* 
tioaal pyramid* elcaentary school » where the asjorlty of voscn teachers 
sad sdainlstrators are concentrated. Solutions oust orlginste st the 
top» ia uaiversity departaents of school sdninistr scion, which bear che 
responsiblllcy for prepsriag grester atsbers of vooea for decision- 
asking positions.^ ITatU fesale adaialstrators ia crease througbour all 
levels of the school systca. there will bs few significaat chaages for 
yotag woaen in genersl aad Voc s t itfba 1-T echn 1 cs 1 Educatioa. 

Universities aast hire sdainistrstors to serve ss aodels for as- 
piring voaen teachers. In addition* wooen aust be hired to teach sdalais' 
trstioa and tboss vocatioaal-techaical courses with Isrgely aale ea- 
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xollaeatt. FcaUe enrollwaic* in dotorU progr«a» of »daial«tracion =w*c 
be expttded; ta 1970-71, 875 <Joccor«l des^s were conferred oa aen «ad 
only 82 upoa vooea. la f*ct, vocaea au«c be recruited into «11 aale-lacea- 
«lve voCAtioo*! graduate pzogZKzs in order to lacre«se the tupply of feaale* 
v^juilU-led to »erre voc*tloo*l 4d=inUtr«tor», at profe»»or« of Voc«- 
tioo«l*Edoe«clon, aad «s «t«£f of post-secondary technical institutes aad 
cosualty colleges. The curreat psucity of fcaale adalnistrators vill re- 
aala until uaiversities deaoostrate by their admissions, csployaeot, and 
prcxaotioa policies that they support the advaaceseat of vcdea, Feaale caa- 
didatea should be encouraged to enroll «t such uaiversities, cosplete 
graduate requir'eseots, aad apply for Jobs in iaflueatial administrative 
posts. 

The power figere ia public education- Is usually t^e superiateodcat. 
Significant n\=bers of woaea aust be trained aad hire^ as superintend eats 
of achools. Once there Is a larger pool of qualified vosea with doctoratea 
ia %dainistration, oore woacn should be esployed either as principals or 
as execucdve staff la central adalnlstration pa order to acquire Icaov ledge 
aad experience for the superinteadeacy. Such appoiatcots probably would 
require Increasixig auabers of vooea oa policy boards tl^t c=ploy the ad- 
ttlalatrative staff of the schools. 

Ihe Policy 'Hakers 

The paucity of wooca ia administration, froo uairersitifes to Ipcal 
public schools, corresponds to the paucity of feziales in State leadership 
positions. Vocatloaal-Techalcal Education Is a pover base for aale edu- 
cators, despite the fact that the aajority of enrollacats are feaale. Un- 
less strong action Is taken, power wUl resuin with aea. Only one o£ fifty 
chief State school^^f fleers Is a woaan. Tliere are oo wocsen State directors 
of Vocational Education. There are two fcnale executive directors ai»ag 
the State advisory CouncUs. Six of the chairpersons are fesule. And only 
- 1* -percent ox the aeabera «f State advisory couacila^re vooea. . 

The U.S. Office of Education has an obligation to enforce- Title IX by 
• Issuing guidelines requiriag equal represeatatitm on all policy boards. 
Presently, the lUtioaal Advisory CouacU on Vocatioaal Education has four 
uonen on a 22-ae=ber board. 

Thirty-nine percent of the EPDA interns were wonen, such to the cred- 
it of the prograa. Hovevcr, there were no fesale project directors, and 
_ <mly 17 of the 107 ^e:i>ers of W-'^ixlsory co=lttee wer<» tfooen. If a 
siailar prog»n is instituted a^in, half of the project directors ou^it 
to be wooen. ^Thelr coacern probably would equalize latemsbips, thus 
qualifying greater nepers of woa ea for leadership roles. 

Taachsr Zducatloo ^ ^ " 

D€i>artaeats of currict4«3 within college* of education aust prepare 
future developers to desegregate the curriculua, feaiaUed ia elcaeatary 
school and nascullnlzed la secondary school. Kale and feaale teachers 
need to be trained to ellaiaate sexlyn, which Is haraful to sa^e and 
feaale alike and destructive to their individual, growth and developaent. 
Twenty-five percent of the doctorates in curriculua aad instructloa ia 
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1970-71 were pranced to vootin, « considerable Ifiprovcseat over education- 
al ^dalnisc ration, but «tUl in«ubitaatial . In 1970-71, o( the 287 doc- 
corate« granted in Vocational-Technical Education areas, 30 percent were 
conferred on voaen. twenty-a«ven were granted in hose economics education. 
Woaen sust be encouraged to seek higher degrees, especially in nontradi- 
cioaal field^ o£ uuttructios. 

Inxrvice Education 

Staff who prepare future educators are in seed of retraining lo 
create awareness of se;ci83^ in schools, society, and eaplo>'aent. Inade* 
^te prograss of teacher preparation perpetuate the status, quo both in 
public schools and in universities. Teachers tend to teach as they were 
.taught, contributing to the continuation of outaoded instruction i^ich 
has little relevance to the world of work and contemporary life. While 
Federal funds have prospted sose inservice training prograss for public 
school staff, little organized effort has been undertaken to retrain 
teacher educators. 

Vastly expanded progras$ of continuing inservice training are needed 
to change impractical content and aethods which "turn ofl" students, cn- 
coursge boys to drop out, and discourage girls froo seeking esploya^nt in 
Jobs other than office work, health, and teaching. An annual, daylong, 
inservice prograa cannot stiaulate behavioral change. Educators mst be 
sufficiently aotivated to vant to change their teaching oetbods and tech- 
niques. 'Ihpy need to see thcsselve^ as students see thes. Video-tsping 
can expax^rself-perception and provide the opportun.ity to try out new 
forss offteachlng behavior. Continuous reinforceseat fros inservice con- 
sultants and teacher-psrtners in the retraining process promise to fill 
teachers' needs for lifelong learning experiences and growth. Inservice 
training is expensive, but poorly educated sen and voaen who cannot survive 
in the econoaic sa in stren because they lack the Job skills to support 
theoseTves are an even greater expense. 

Coiaiselors 

Perhaps aore than other educators, counselors have received a barrage 
of cosplaints fron a dissstisf ied public^ first froa i^norities and then ' 
froa woaen. However, counselors continue to have an acadesic orientation 
and deaoostratc greater knowledge about hi^er education than the sany 
occupations available in the world of work. Counselors need ongoing in- 
service trsining to increase their scope. Prsctical work experience also 
would be helpful to isprove their awareness of Job r^uineaents and new 
career opportunities. ' ^ 

Counselors especially should' encourage fecsle students to explore 
those caerglng fields which have not been labeled as aa\e or feaale,occu- ^ 
pations. Market research, cocputer programing, systeas analysis, snd 
urban plazming are> all relstively new fields with projected annual^ openings 
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* raogini froa 750 Jobs in urban planains to 3A,700 io prograsaing.^ The 
largest growth la expected in profess looal and technical occupations, 

with an esUnated increase of 39 percctJt. Cirla should be advised, on the- 
basis of Interest snd sptitude, to explore those fielda in which wooen are 
under-represented: drsfting, engineering, and science techologlea^ and^the 
skilled trades and services, including pluabing snd pipefitting. 

Counselors ought to do aore than counsel students sbout scadeaic snd 
occupational goals. The also oust be prepared to help students with per- 
sonal probless \/ntvi iLch help Is sought. Counselors are in a central pO" 
sitlon to estsblish direct working relationships with social agencies, to 
refer students to suci\agencles , snd to follow* u? referrals to determine 
whether student problciis were resolved. C^selors can be helpful to po- 
tential dropouts, deliquents, and pregnant teenagers. They =ay help these 
students to identify options, arrange for specisl prograss and setvices, ^ 
and serve as a liaison between the school, hose, psychistric and drug 
treataent centers, law enforceaent and other social agencies. 

The Vocational -Technical Education .Progran 

Schools reflect society, but through prograas for the w#rld-as-it^as 
at least a decade sgo« Prograas designed to neet the priorities of the 
1960s sre being Ispleaented by> the schools of the 1970s. The tiae Isg is 
dlxdnlshing, however, as a fesult of iaproved cosainlcatlons. Although it 
cay take several years before traditional prograas and practices can re- 
spond tp today's needs and have an Icpact on yo\jng wooen, strategies for 
change oust be initiated. 

Vocational -Technical Education sf fords girls Halted options In 
trslslsg and, thus. In the world ot work. These Halts are iaposed by 
society, <=ployers, and unions wK^h close off operative -and skilled crsfts 
-^obs to-voacn-. - - A . _ — _ 

Historically, Vocational -Technical Education developed froa a 1917 
**aale-world-of-work aodel" and "feaale-world-of-hoac aodel," which set 
the pattern for future enrollaents. Most girls have been steered Into 
non-vage-eaming hoaeaaking prograas for over 50 years. Despite the fsct 

• "that norc woaen a<ist work today than ever before, girls sre being pre- , 

psred for low^psying, dead-end jobs. Even st* the technical level ^-^yq^g 
woaen sre concentrated in short-tera training prograas. There Is % brosder 
distribution of fcaale enrollaents In secondsry vocational schools than in 
post-secondary Institutions. In fsct, the hi^er the educational level, 
the fewer the woaen. 



Wooen 's Bureau, . Careers for Voaen In -the 70's. Woaen^s fiureaup Ea- 
ployaent.Staj^srds Adalnistratlon, Dcpsrtnent of Labor, Washington: U.S. 
Govemaent Printing Office, 1973, p. 2. ' ^ 



Ibid ., pp. 3-« 



Ibid . , p;^ 8. 
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N^tle IX of tb« Education Aaendoeatt of 1972 should result in major 
changes in Vocational Education. Recause of the rlsid patterns of sex- * 
segregated classes, planning ou«ht to Begin l««edtately to enroll young 
women aad\«en in non- traditional occupations at all educational levels. 

Hoae gconoaici and Consuaer Education 

Change fro« the traditional currlcxilua is laperatlve in boae econoa- 
Ics and consiaier education. Perforaance^iased conpetencies oust be Iden- 
tified to enable young oen and women to survive socially and econoalcally. 
Koowle<lge of nutrition and health care, personal taoney nangement, and con- 
serving should not be Halted to one sex. 

With the current esphasis on rtie quality of life, hotae «Jid family 
assume great importance. Too ouch of education has excluded the social 
sclencea—especimlly huaan relations, the development and care of children, 
reaponsible parenthood, and the development for more effective living of 
personal and social valuea. Faaily health care and family planning in- 
formation ought to be included in senior high school classes. 

In the age group 18 to 24 years of age, about one 
out of four ^ung people is already overextended in his 
(ber) credit obligations and for those in this age « 
group who already have some form of installi^t cred- 
it, one out of every three is likely to be overex- 
tended.^ 

Despite the availability of television In virtually every hoae, educa- 
tors are not taking advantage of the untapped potential of this stedim for 
education. With the development of the home as a learning center for every 
member of the family, eapeclally those who are homebotxnd, homepaklng, 
parenthood, money management, and eaployability skills can be taught through 
IVj-caasettea, or programmed mtrtrlals." - 

"ro^O«rtr^c<jualtty In schools and, later, in the borne, hx>me economics 
should be merged with Industrial arts and certain trade and Industrial 
courses to provide a more comprehensive program for femalea and malea. 
Curriculum and methodology and team-teaching approaches will have to be 
developed. Male vocational teachers hava an obligation to change their 
attitudes toward femalea in classes. Increasing attention ought to be 
given to expanding occupational home economics, with csreei^ ladders planned 
for upward mobility affording students greater opportunities in the world 
of work. . 



5 

Mary K. Ryan, An Analysis of Economic and Demographic "Charactar- 
Istlcs of Consumers Associated with Exceasive Installment Debt, Master's 
Ihesla CO Graduate School of the Oniveraity of Hlnneaota, published by 
tha redaral Keserre lank of Klnneapolls, Minnesota, July, 1968, T«bJLea 4, ^ 
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Work Erperlepce and Apprenticeship 

With the expenjlon of cowwaity educetion e« e link hetween ho»e. 
•chool, end cowmlty, vocetlonel-technicel Inetitutlone should t«ke 
fuller edrenteg. of the reeource^ in their locelitle*. The eight per- 
cent enrolljient in cooper stive progrew i« disturbingly low, etpecUlly 
when the opportunitiee ere evelleble. Most student* leern oore eeeUy 
end thorouAly through prtcticel *Wd» on" experiences. Work ex- 
perience open* door* to opportui^lt^ f or ttudentt end crcetet 'better en- 
ployeet upon Job entry. 

AdvieoW co-attee« for every progre- in Vocetionel-Technicel Educa- 
tion Benefit^!!i»4fihoole in many veya, one of which U the e.tabligteent 
of e regular cowwrnAetione link between achool "and buaineaa end indua- 
triel repre*entativ3(who, aa potential employera, keep atudenta and edu- 
cators »ttixt of trendi end changea in tha local labor market. School 
•taff reaponaible for Job development and pUcement ought to work close- 
ly with advisory co^ttees in improving ei^loyment opportunities far 
women. In fact, half the membera should bs representetlve women from the 
local work force. Juat aa Vocational Education must quaUfy more women > 
for nontraditional Joba, they must develop atrategiea to convince local 
employera to accept young women for on-the-job training, hire, «nd promote 
them. 

Options for ?rennant Ttenagera 

Programs for pregnant teenagera ahould be mandated for public achoola. 
State departmenta of Vocational Education era in a prime role P^^*"' 
the needleaa heavy caaeloada of social aerrice sgencies responsible for 
elding pregnant teenagera and unwed mothera who are unakllled and unemploy- 
able. FubUc achoola and vocational schools should expand the options for 
teenags^mothera^y keeplnt^Xhem in fchpo^ .pff erlng^«p«ci^^ - 
nutrition and chUd care, tareer counseling, and Intensive occupaeional 
training. The pregnant teenager is a prime candidate for cereer education. 
Shs has s greater need for ahort-term 'skUl development thm any other 
atudent, >acause she haa tro tp consider in tha im«tdiate future. 

i Special services for pregnant girls ahould include prenatal cara aa 
weli asvday care later on. The optiona of apcclal education programs and 
adult/6«fstion programs are desirable altemativaa for pregnant glrla. 
letuXer consumer and homemaklng claaaerf in nutrition, healch, and child 
car/alao pifovtde akUls eaatntial to the well-being of young mothera. 
lut Waaa Job training is proviOj^, offspring of «f 
Hkely to become AFDC recipient*. Vocational Education la in a position 
to prevent the hopeless cycle of poverty. 

Day Care * 

: , Continuing day care centere with flexible feour* erKteaded f« 
-/Others. An increasing n«ber ^f buaineaeee and hoepital^ are providing 
" TmT^t: iervicea forlheir staffe. The poeeible dev^oi-ent 1^- 
trlally-baaed Jay care center* for the chUdren of working perent* may 
become a reality, if wonen worker* pressure for euch an arrangement. 
FoMlble elter^^ to day care Include ^eadble working houre and in- 
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creased ?art-tlae enployaenc for w&oen. Such proposals are being con- 
sidered by Congress. Tlie only other alternative for oothers without any 
aeaxis ot support is velfare. 

The world of vork is a can's world, but if changes are to cone in 
programs preparing students for the work force, vooen will have to care 
enough to lead the way. 

Wooen teachers and the few wonen in adninistration and policy posi- 
tions in Vocational Education are the logical staff to gather the factr 
and pressure for change on behalf of a fairer, oote equitable systea. 
Yet, in view of the legislative nandate that Vocational £4ucation provide 
a variety of education and training progress for persons of ail ages, 
especially those with special needs— and it is plaus;tble to consider 
woaen as a less advantaged, disenfranchised group— all vocational educa- 
tors who recognize the potential social and econoalc itapact of Vocational 
Education cannot continue to ignore the needs of half their students. 

Once educators eradicate sex stereotyping in the schools, girls and 
boys will have greater freedom in choosing satisfying careers and life 
roles. The hunanization of our institutions should lead to a society in 
which wooea and men nay becoae whole, self-realized persons. 
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Av»ll»bllltv of ReyiUtlont *nd Guidelines 
for Afflraatlve Action 



1. Equal Pay Act of 1963 . 
Contact: 

Wage and Hour Division 
Employment Standards Adnlnlstraclon 
Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20120 

2. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
Contact: ^ 

Office for Civil Rljhts 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
♦ ' Washington, D.C. 20201 

3. ' Title VII of the Civil Mf^ht's Act of 1964 

Contact*' 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
1800 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

4^ Executive Order 11246 a « amended by 11375 

Cent set; ^ 

- M Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Employment Staivdsrds Administration 
Department of Labor 
Wsshlngton, D.C. 20210 

5^ Title IX of the Educstlon Amen dment of 1972 

Contsct; . 



Office for Civil Wghts 

Department of Health, Education, »nd Welfsre 
Washington. D.C. 20201 
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^' Tttle VII an d Title VIII of the PubHc H^^ l/h 

Service Act ' *j> ^ 



Contact: 



Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education, and WeJ^are 
Washington, D.C. 20201"^ 
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